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" My dsab Lloyd : — 

When " Tillers of Vie Soil " was finished I had abnoti 
enough material left to make another such novel. Sinee then 
I haoe gleaned during some six years in the same field, and bert 
is a sheaf of my gleanings. A friend, to whom I shewed the 
proofs, venlared the opinion thai " the tbeme of the book is the 
tie between Ben and Hiriam." So I hasten to assure you 
that such is not the case. The theme is slrietly rural life — 
fourfold in the doings of Ben and Miriam, Adam and Ms am- 
bitions and mental devolution, the psychology of Ramzern, and 
the same of the Sheirlaws; in fact, you may make it as manifold 
as there are threads in the story. But please bear in mind thai 
whilst each individual in these pages is a lioing piece of flesh 
and blood to me, he or she is also represenlalive of a class in the 
community, in which there are, thank Heaven, always more 
good than bad. But, then, the really good are not game to 
the realist; they are usually without much character, and are 
therefore only poultry io him, and rather insipid because of 
lacking a piiuh of the Devil's salt and a grain of his pepper. 
And what is here true of the novelist is equally so of the reader. 

As to the moral of it all : Life teems with moralities ; they 
sprlngoui ofevery-day doings, as swift glances come from spark- 
ting eyes, mischief from a robusiious boy, and acorns from oaks 
^^ be oaks (n their turn some day. Bui ae do not see one half 
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of that out-eropping morals; me are so engrossed bg the human 
part of it all. Thus I hope it is with this new effort to depict 
life mifhin the limits of art. Yet I do also trust that the moral 
of this or that happening, or general course of conduct. Is not 
to over-weighted bg the action that It will fail to find its wag 
enentuallg to the reader's mind. 

Personally,* and begond the Ude as a tale, I look on tt as an 
exposition of the three chief forms of bondage between men and 
women : That it, a man's almost sextets yet deep-rooted affection 
for his handsome, intelligent wife ; the sexuality that has no real 
looe in It, but does not wander from obfeet to obfeet ; and the 
finished, all-round, fall-blooded, fleshly and apirltaal bond that 
eUoates Inter-sex affection to its highest possible level. And, in 
offering gou this theaf of gleanings, I believe that it will appeal 
to goa in the sanu wag and degree. 

; Yours frattraallg, 

(I /. J-B.iP. 
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BOND-SLAVES 



FOR ETEB 

A BicHLY-OBOwmo JuIy had gone by. Now songless 
August -was in, oppressive with its heat, in which birds 
and cattle alike Irept silence in whatever shade they 
could find. All around the spoils of labour were 
abundant. The month became limb-aching unto pain 
with its work, and heavy o' mornings with its short, 
over-deep slumber. 

And whilst the com reddened daily for its gathering 
Ben Withers and Miriam Ramzem met by chance 
between their two homesteads — ^High Bam Farm (said 
to have been known as High Bam Hall at one time ; 
but now commonly spoken of as High Bam), which he 
helped to work, along with his elder brother Adam, 
and Mill Farm, near the bottom of the long slope that 
stretched, a mile and a half or so, north and south, 
from hill-top to river. It was to this holding that 
Dougal Ramzem had come at Michaelmas, &om up 
Braintree-way, whence he had later brought his wife, 
some twelve years younger than himself. It had been 
wondered why she did not come with him, gossip 
having it that they had parted company because of hut 
sour disposition. 

But gossip had yet to leam that Miriam was naturally 
and strongly a rebel whenever she found herself in 
what she considered to be tyrannous conditions. And 
even if the neighbours had thought of this possibility. 
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2 BOND-SLAVES 

would they not have given her the benefit of the doubt ? 
— a fine, tall, handsome woman of twenty-three or 
there-abouts and seeming to be older, with her coppery- 
brown hair, a pair of fearless eyes that were a little too 
dark to be hazel-tinted and in their Ughts a little too 
clear — *' heird " is rather the word — to be brown ; also 
with her natural ease of manner and pleasant voice, 
and apparently fit to be the helpmeet of any farmer 
in the land. 

So she and Ben Withers met haphazardly, he but a 
year or so older than she — ^tall, straight and open-faced 
like herself. And Ben wondered how she had come to 
be the wife of Ramzem — a man who was not sour, but 
had " ways," and whose general manner in speech and 
action had already got him the prefix of "Old" amongst 
the light-minded around him. And from that meeting 
they were aware in their hearts that a pit of passionate 
satisfaction and scorching shame and remorse lay at 
their feet. She knew th^ and cared nothing beyond 
the sudden rush of feeling ; if hell was in it all, it would 
be a sort of hell in heaven. But that was the secret 
of her heart, hidden as she hid the gush of joy that 
flooded her through, the while they looked into each 
other's eyes and saw what no one else had ever seen 
there. 

Yet Ben — he who recognised the beauty and the soul 
of each season as it passed, who daily tioA the heavy, 
clamping soil, knowing it and the life of the hill-side in 
all their truth, yet whose better thoughts were on the 
spiritual essence of the things around him, and who was I 

never afraid to let his neighbour know what he thought, 
to talk of what he saw beneath the surface — ^he went { 

from that flrst meeting, guessing who Miriam was, hot i 

with the flush that she had felt, yet conscious deeply ' 

of the shame that ran neck-and-neck with this abound- 
ing love that had leaped to such sudden life. For he 
knew that, sexual as its root but martyr-making in its 
effect, it was ready to dare all things, and waited only 
for the upheaving moment to flame beyond control 
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FOR EVER 8 

and consiune all things within its reach, its own satis- 
faction alone excepted. And, rather happy-go-lucky 
though he was, apart from his somewhat unformulated 
ideals, he went in fear of the issue. 

Still they met, knew one another for who and what 
they were, talked together, looked into each other's 
heart by wayside, in Witham High Street and Maldon 
market, in the dust of the roadway and the scorching 
sun, in their comings and goings 'twixt field and home- 
stead — he nine times out of ten to turn and gaze back 
at her when they parted, and now and then to find her 
throwing a quick glance over her shoulder at hira. 
And still no more was s^d than what would pass com- 
monly between two ordinary acquaintances who were 
learning to know each other. But the subtle, wordless 
and word-needless understanding was there and growing 
all the time. 

Then, after nearly a week without seeing her, in the 
heavy sultriness towards the end of the month, be 
took three quick occasions to go purposely past Hill 
Farm, along the lane that wound on to the high-road 
down by the river and his friend's mill. (The proper 
approach to the farm was up a " Chase " from a road 
on the opposite side to the lane.) Eager, with a youth's 
hot blood, he went, shaking a httle to see her face again, 
hear her speak, yet all the while spuming himself for his 
sinful weakness. And when he failed to get a glimpse of 
her in the garden or the orchard, when he saw only a 
workman in the farm-yard or a maid about the back- 
door, how slow were his steps, be looking back again 
and again and wanting keenly to return, but kept from 
doing so by his sense of shame and the possibility of 
the man or the girl divining the reason of his being there- 
And so on till the bend in the lane and Ramzem's wind, 
mill put an end to all hope. Then he continued his 
way irresolutely, disappointed to pain, and by-and-bye 
th^kful in a sense that he had not seen her. Still he 
went, whenever they had not met for some days ; for 
the harvest was in ; the evenings were not crowded 
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4 BOND-SLAVES 

with work, and his going became an immediate habit. 
He and the miller by the river-side were old friends ; 
they had been chums together, .and that was the out- 
ward excuse of his journeys. 

But these missings were few — not more than three 
in a dozen attempts. For Miriam grew quickly to 
know — or seemed to know — when he was coming, to 
feel when he was about, although no assignment had 
ever been made between them. And she was there, 
to talk over the low, thick hedge ; or come through the 
gateway, and walk back with him along the lane to the 
paddock-gate, unless possibly-prying eyes happened to 
be about the place further on. 

Nor had Dougal seen or heard anything to set him 
wondering. Essex to his finger-ends, slow of thought, 
yet keen to suspect where an inkling of the illicit arose, 
he went his odd, quiet way, thinking of crops and 
markets, breeding and prices, " weaning and fattening," 
and seldom having a thought for anything else. 

Now — in a spell of splendid weather at the beginning 
of October, when the orchards were yielding their 
stores, the leaves browning for their fall and the robin 
getting his autumn-song into full voice — Miriam, during 
a chance meeting in the village, had asked Ben to meet 
her at dusk, in the oak-coppice that stood on his and 
Adam's land and about midway between the two home- 
steads ; she had " something urgent to say " to him, 
*' something that ought to be told where others couldn't 
either over-hear or see " them. And as the glorious 
sunset deepened, changing its rich colourings minute 
by minute, he gazed repeatedly down the falling land 
to where the coppice stood, stUl dark-green in a great 
patch of fields where the stubble was already being 
turned in, ready for the autumn sowing of heavy, 
English wheat. In a way — but, as Ben afterwards 
remembered, only in a way — the little wood had a for- 
bidding appearance. In its brighter surroundings and 
the fading light it was a blackish spot, and that fact 
alone might have jnade the faint impression on his 
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FOR EVER 

mind. Besides, its prominence was heightened by the 
rising of silvery mist over the lower meadows further 
on and to right and left of the wood. 

Ben had not always gone past Ramzem's farm, nor 
met Miriam by chance, with this passion at white- 
heat ; neither had her presence ever failed to send it 
mounting towards its top limit. But to-night he had 
himself well-in-hand. Not that he thought particularly 
of this matter. It was a question of mood far more 
than anything else ; yet moods are unstable springs of 
human actions. What he saw most as he looked now 
and then at Miriam's selected meeting-place, and every 
time with an increased glow of pleasure, the while he 
attended to his last duties for the day, was the glory 
of the Bun-set on his right, its inner significance and its 
promise of continued fine weather. 

Then the hour came, and Ben set off for the wood. 
Adam saw him leaving the farmstead and asked where 
he was going. 

" Down to the oak-coppice," replied he unthinkingly, 
adding, equally on the spur of the moment, and with a 
laughuig smile, " Bill Waygood might be about there — 
it's just the sort of evening for snaring a few rabbits." 
Not that he had any real dislike for the man — who was 
known familiarly as Poacher Bill — nor objected to any 
one taking a rabbit now and then. The addition to his 
remark was just a sudden, out-of-hand reply that was 
called up by Adam's equally abrupt and embarrassing 
question. 

" Oh, all right. I only wanted to know, because I'm 
goin' up to see Mr. Sheirlaw presently ; an' as Ram- 
zem's to call about hiring the steam plough, one of us 
'II have to be on the premises," said Adam, who was 
never so careful about his language when talking to Ben, 
his *' hands " and some farmers whom he knew, as he 
was in conversation with persons of good social standing. 

With a look at Ben bis thoughts bad shot off half- 
carelessly, as they had done so often before, to what 
he considered to be his brother's unsuitability for 
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6 BOND-SLAVES 

farming. At the some time it was always a pleasure to 
bim to remember that Ben was, at least, quite capable of 
doing his part of the work. And if there was one thing 
that Adam despised more than another it was in- 
efficiency. By this time Ben had answered lightly that 
he would be back in less than an hour and was away, 
whistling as he went. 

Two-thirds of the big farm were Adam's. (It had 
been left in this mcinner by their father, and could not 
be broken up.) And, masterly, successful and rather 
cynical though quiet in his ways, Adam was the ruling 
spirit in the whole concern, in part because Ben would 
not bother to assert himself. In fact, Adam carried 
on the larger portion of the work without more than a 
passing reference to Ben over the sowing of this field, 
the reaping of that one, the breeding of cattle and the 
sale or the withholding of crops. In his opinion his 
brother ought to have been a cheery sort of parson. 
Yet Adam was not unusually efScient, although he 
thought he was. He had come along the groove in 
which his father had trained him, thinking latterly that 
he had made it for the most part ; and to this he gener- 
ally forgot to add the equal proportions of good lu^ and 
good soil. 

Yet Ben was the second person on earth that filled a 
comer of Adam's heart. He even ranked with success 
and the consequent envy of their neighbour-farmers, 
and almost with Adam's long-cherished, secret passion 
to marry a lady, be the genUeman-f&rmer of the district 
and its Member of Parliament — the things for which 
Adam lived. And much of this affection for his brother 
was due to the pleasing reflection that Ben was a gentle- 
man — i.e. not rough in speech and manner, as the 
majority of their class were. For Adam was prodd to 
think (he rarely spoke of the fact) that some of their 
forebears had been rather of the stamp at which he 
now aimed. And although reckless living, followed by 
agricultural depression in the '70's and '80's, had reduced 
their acres, Adam kept up his head in the thought that 
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they had not deteriorated personally. As to himself: 
He had not the least doubt concerning his quality ; and 
he would make the money yet (he had tried hard secretly 
to do so during the past three years), and the lady-wife 
would bring the influence that was needful to his purpose. 
So, generally, had run his thoughts for some time gone by 
— especially when he gazed contemplatively at the front 
of High Bam, which was an old, biggish, well-built house 
with dormer windows and Queen Anne chimneys. 

A path, almost from farm to farm, ran through the 
wood — one that Ramzem's pre-owner had often threa- 
tened to close at his end, so little was it used. And 
Ben went gaily along the narrow, winding way, glad 
in the sheer Cact that he was going to see tUriam again 
— twice in one day, and now directly at her desire. 

From the brow of the hill behind him there came 
faintly the ring of the church bells, it being the rector's 
custom to vary the hour of vespers to suit that of his 
parishioners' freedom from work. But Ben went on, 
heedless of them in his heart, yet knowing that some- 
where in him there was an instinctive response to the 
call, together with a fumbling reminder of the errand 
on which he was bent. For the time being, however, 
he was too happy to be troubled much by conscience, 
to worry about her being his neighbour's wife. In this 
frame of mind he reached the four-barred stile into the 
coppice and took it at a running jump. A bend in 
the path, and there was Miriam — on the old plank- 
bridge, one-railed and close at hand, slantingly over 
a wide, deep ditch, which always had a foot or so of 
water in it, the result of springs and surface drainings 
&om the long slope. 

During a few seconds he was not sure of her, not 
certain that he saw a human figure. But she made a 
slight movement, just as he half-paused, wonderingly. 
Then he sprang ahead, noting incidentally and feeling 
curiously impressed by the fact that she had come in a 
skirt, blouse and small, light shawl, all of deep reddy- 
brown tints shot with a sort of dral:^ which harmonised 
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8 BOND-SLAVES 

strangely with the colourings that Nature -was then 
putting on as an outcome of the unusually long, dry 
summer. Perhaps, flashed his thought, she was wear- 
ing these because they agreed so well with her hair and 
the healthy glow of her face, making her altogether 
handsome from top to toe. And, indeed, neither man 
nor woman could have denied her that. Standing 
there, quite quietly, leaning a little against the rail, 
with one hand outstretched and lying on it, the other 
hanging straight down at her side, she might have been a 
partially materialised goddess of the wood — " partially," 
till one saw the outline of her figure, the vitsjity of her 
face and the great light that came into her eyes, as 
Ben appeared arotmd the curve in the path. 

" I'm not late I — am I ? " he cried, half-laughingly, as 
he thundered on to the bridge in a way that threatened 
to break it down. 

*' No — I don't think so," she answered in a quiet tone, 
noticing how the planks shook and seemed likely to 
snap, yet saying nothing about it, nor showing any sort 
or degree of fear. For what did it matter to her at 
the moment even if she dropped into perdition ? — 
seeing that she would have him with her. Besides. 
Miriam was not temperamentally one to be startled by 
small dangers. 

He had pulled up abruptly, his face so near to hers 
that he imagined be felt her breath ; whether he really 
did or not, he came immediately under the spell of 
her eyes, the burning light of which at once set his 
own fire blazing afresh. But there was no touch be- 
tween them. So far they had only shook hands, now 
and then, when meeting or parting in the presence of 
others. JPerhaps it was that they had felt such tokens 
to be but as bites at a cherry to the hungry ; or that 
they were — he was, at least — fearful that the warming 
of hands would lead to a general sconcing. On the 
contrary side, what needed they of the usual tender 
demonstrations — sweet words, coy fondlings, kisses and 
all the ritual of the worshipping f 
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She broke the silence with, " I came away a bit 
early, because it was convenient." 

" Oh," he replied ordinarily ; then changed his tone 
to that of his first fire words, saying, with a laugh, 
" D'you know, I couldn't make you out at first." He 
saw a rather puzzled expression in her eyes, and added, 
" I mean I couldn't distinguish you from the things 
around — not very well, except for your hands and face." 

Her eyes brif^tened again, with more understanding 
than came of her knowing just what he meant. In a 
smile that arose from her heart she said, 

" Oh, I see." 

She was looking straight at him (his eyes were only 
about two inches above hers) in a way that she had 
often looked during the past two months. But on 
every such occasion they had been in the broad daylight, 
alone, yet open to the chance gaze of other persons. 
Here, for the first time, they were shut in, where hardly 
a foot-step fell day-by-day ; where the hour, the half- 
light and the general surroundings lent all unneedful 
assistance to draw them closer to the pit near the edge 
of which they had in secret walked so daringly of late. 
In returning her gaze he became conscious of some 
queer awkwardness in himself and said, with a bold 
effort to shake it off, but with a rather lame effect gener- 
ally, 

" Wtisn't it a fine simset I — Don't you think it was ? " 

'* Yes, I believe it was. — I didn't notice it much. 
Let's go off this path — ^up the wood there. I don't 
want any one to come along and see us here together. 
— Do you ? " answered she, pointing to where the 
ground sloped up a little from the ditch and was fairly 
over-grown with bushes. She turned and went in the 
indicated direction. He followed, saying, with a light- 
ness and smile which he did not feel, 

" No, — I don't know that I do." Then in a changed 
tone he asked, " But what is this you want to tell me ? " 

" Let's get up there first. I don't like talking to any 
one behind me." 
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He heard her laugh in that light, pleasant way of 
hers ; and a moment later he was in front, holding 
aside the branches for her to follow easily. This brought 
them so close together at times as actually to feel each 
other's breath, and to see in one another's eyes the 
light that had often flamed up on less dangerous occa- 
sions. Still Miriam talked l^htly, and answered his 
question, as to whether or not she had seen any third 
person in or near the wood, with, 

" No, — and I want us to find a spot where we shan't 
be afraid of seeing any.'* 

He was not thinking of Poadier Bill. Ben's only 
reason for the query was her desire to be in a safe place 
before she unburdened her mind of that whidi he 
thought was the sole cause of her asking him to meet 
her in the wood. 

Presently they came to a tiny clearance, with an old 
oak somewhat in the middle. The grotmd was covered 
by soft, dry moss and short grass, and brambles and 
hazel-bushes grew thickly around. There they sat 
down, Ijaving the trunk of the tree to lean against, 
and Miriam began to tell him that her servant-girl had 
hinted laughingly as to how she had noticed their 
meetings in the lane by Mill Farm. (The girl was 
something of a friend and confidante ; and whilst talk- 
ing to her during the forenoon Miriam had thought 
what a good excuse this would be to Intng about a 
longed-for meeting with Ben. Love laughs at more 
than locksmiths, and passion recognises no obstacles 
when hard-set for its goal.) 

From this starting point Ben and Miriam talked of 
the possibility of other persons having noticed them 
together. But there was no anxiety in her voice or 
bearing, and little apprehension in his. The glamour 
of touch and mutual feeling was too great for either 
of them to be affected by the danger, even if she had 
been entirely of his mould in mind or temperament. 
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CHAPTER II 

UNINTENTIONAL 

So the night closed in on Ben and Miriam, glorious in 
its moonUght. And out of the wood stole Poacher 
BUI, muttmng in startled consternation and just above 
his breath, 

" Moy Gawd, Fairmcr Rfimzem's foine woife in Ben 
Withers' airms." 

Ordinarily the man would have slunk along the 
shadowy side of a hedge, thinking only of the emptiness 
of his great pockets, the danger of his being seen at 
particular points on his way, and blaming the shortages 
of his larder and pocket for sending him to the oak- 
coppice on such a night. Now he made a bee-line across 
the field, for a gate to a meadow, and so on straight up 
the hill-side, homewards, temporarily unaware of his 
empty pockets, regardless of the moonlight or who might 
be about, and muttering aloud more and more — ac- 
cording to his habit — as the wood was left behind. 

In half-comprehending curiosity he had seen the 
two settle down by the oak-tree, had heard them 
say something — partially indistinct to him — about 
their meetings, seen them act as lovers, passionate and 
unflinching ; then he had crept away, hardly believing 
much that his staring eyes had uncertainly witnessed 
in the semi-darkness, and so astounded at it as to leave 
his snares just as he had set them. The next man of 
his class would, likely as not, have watched the meet- 
ing to its finish, then have gone away delighted at the 
staling gossip he had secured, and thinkmg probably 
of a certain way in which to benefit himself out of hu 
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discovery. But Waygood dumped over the furrows 
and stubble, saying in his naturally thick voice, 

" 01 wouldn't a-know'd this — no, not for a hun'red 
sov'r'i'ns. The Lor' forgive 'em I — w'ich is more 'an 
D'ug'l Ramz'm'll do w'en it comes to his ears, OI'm 
a-thinkin'. . . . OI'm a moral man, meself, an' 01 hates 
scSndal ; but — moy Gawd I . . . OI wouldn't let this go 

past me — no " He was fumbling at a gate that 

opened on to the roadway and had barbed wire stretched 
along its top. " DSmn the ketch, an' iv'ry fairmer as 
puts this stuff abewt I " He had pricked one of his 
fingers on a barb. " OI'd drag him heels-fust threw a 
bundle on it I — ^Mrs. Riimz'm an' young Ben a-cuudlin' 

an' rollin' I Moy " The gate opened abruptly and 

swung against him. He passed through the opening 
and, cotmtryman-like, proceeded to refasten the gate, 
out of sheer habit, saying, " Wo in Heaven 'ud b'heve 
it this side o' ChelmsFrd ? But 01 wouldn't let it aewt 
o' moy mewth — ^no, not for the pairish church. — ^The Lor' 
forgive 'em I " 

He was off again, in the same plodding, head-forward, 
ruminative manner as before, imaware that, sitting on 
the bank around the comer, in the shadow of the hedge 
near the gate, were Ramzem's plough-girl and his 
nephew. Amy and Herman (fancy names were a general 
feature of the close-keeping families of uncle and 
nephew). The first was a successful innovation whom 
Ramzem had brought down from Braintree-way ; the 
other being an orphaned dependent to whom he was 
teaching farming and giving house-room, food, clothes 
and spending-money in retium for his labour. 

After setting off to see a travellmg show that had 
pitched in the village, the youth (they were both about 
eighteen years of age) had prevailed on her to linger 
and stroll away their leisure hours in the beauty of the 
night. He was tall, fair, slim, very direct and prac- 
tical when at work, but not without sentiment when 
alone with Amy. She was about the medium in height, 
strongly built, with a mixture of masculine intelligence 
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and fmiinine intuition, feeling and fancy. She was 
also a natural optimist who wasted a good deal of 
native kindness on such of a hard world as passed her 
way, and was fond of reading " The Basket of Flowers," 
"Queechy," "The Lamplighter," "The Old Hehnet," 
also similar books, and books about the birds she 
knew and loved so well. He was over head and ears 
in love with her ; this was their secret, and their third 
surreptitious night-time walk together. She bad not 
yet made up her mind about him ; perhaps this was 
because she was already so sure of him. 

Now emd then she felt sorry that they had not gone 
to the show — it might be something good, and travel- 
ling booths were not so frequent as to warrant them in 
throwing away an opportunity of going to one. Yet 
the night was so fine and mild ; and in his short, in- 
cisive way he was so fond of her, was good company 
and always scrupulously clean in his actions. Her 
thoughts ran alternately on these subjects, with a 
query cropping in from time to time as to whether or 
not she would marry bim in the end, and be mistress 
of a little farm of their own ; but, then, he was poor, 
like herself — ^unless his uncle . Waygood's clump- 
ing footsteps were dying away up the road, and the 
youth intenupted her thoughts with a squeeze. 

" Herman, you mustn't I — /m'( it a lovely night ? " 
she half -whispered. " I should think the angels fly 

round on a night like this, taking stock . Herman, 

you mustn't Uss me t " 

She had held up her fresh, healthy face to look at 
his — the frank, rotmdish face of faith and affection in 
woman — her warm eyes glowing in the moonlight, 
and he bad momentarily stopped her words with a 
lingering kiss that was planted fairly on her lips. His 
reply was an effort to snatch another ; but she jerked 
her face the other way, smiling unknown to him, and 
his second kiss fell on her ear, his cap being knocked 
oU at the same time by the big l^m of her hat. 

'* You know you mustn't I " she continued in well- 
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assumed severity. '* Because I haven't said I love 
you. And a young man shouldn't kiss a girl till she 
says she loves him I " And she half-believed that she 
meant both her manner and her words, despite the 
fact that she was smiling to herself. 

'* Shouldn't he ? — ^m'm," said Herman, replacing his 
cap and putting one arm across her shoulders. 

" No— and you know it." She changed her tone on 
the instant, adding, " I say, did you hear what 
Poacher Bill said ?— That wa» Poacher Bill.— Wasn't 
it?" 

" Yes. Old Waygood ; but I didn't take any notice. 
— He mumbles so, and he's always mumbling about 
something that's nothing," Herman answered indiffer- 
ently. " Old " was generally prefixed to Waygood's 
name. He was also spoken of as '* the old man " ; yet 
he was not more than fifty-five or so. The epithet was 
due to the man, not to his years. It was an Ulustration 
— seen also in Bsmzem's case — of how the country- 
folk picked out and labelled anything that was 
humanly odd to them. 

" I wonder where he's been." It was plain to hear 
that she was thinking deeply. 

" Oh, snaring down in Withers's ten-acre meadow I'll 
bet. — Thinks everyohe is gone to the show and is out 
of his way, the old rotter.-— Say, why do you wear these 
great, big things at nights instead of the nice little 
ones you wear at work." He referred to her hat, 
against the brim of which he had fouled once more. 
" You look much better in the little ones." 

" Do you think so ? " She was on her feet, trying 
to look over the hedge that had screened them from 
Waygood's gaze. 

" What do you want ? " 

*' I want to see where he's been — what there is down 
there." 

" Come here and I'll hold you up." 

She came, and whilst he steadied her &om behind, 
she climbed the bank high enough to be able to see 
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over the trimmed hedge — ^with the gate only a few 
yards away. 

'* What black patch is that down there f '* she asked. 

" I don't know. — Whereabouts ? " 

" Here, you silly — down here on my right I " 

" Let me see." 

He began to struggle up to her side, trying to hold 
her there at the same time. Just as she said, *' Oh, I 

know. It's the oak " down they both came, 

scrambling to keep their feet, but coming to a stop full- 
length in the roadway. She Areed herself from him 
and regained her feet, chiding him Ughtly yet plenti- 
fully and shaking her skirts, which he brushed with his 
cap ; and they sat down again, he saying, 

" Wish I'd brought more cigarettes." 

" Haven't you got one ? " 

*' I said ' more ' " 

"I say, didn't you hear what he said at all?" 
She was wondering secretly if her ears had deceived 
her, and was desirous of corroboration. 

*' No, not I. What do I care about what the old 
josser said. — Like to make him do some work or go to 
jail." 

" Didn't you hear him say something about ' the 
Lord forgive 'em * ? " 

" No. — The Lord forgive him " 

" S-s-s-h, Herman." 

" I heard him mutter something about a rum go of 
some sort. I suppose his snickle didn't work, or he 
got two rabbits in one." 

" You're sure he didn't say ' Ramzem and Ben,' or 
anything of that ? " 

" How could he ? Hasn't imcle driven over to Little 
Waltham T " This was a village some ten miles away. 
" Besides, what does he know about uncle or Ben 
Withers to talk of 'em to a gate ? — See that star 
shoot I " 

" Yes I Wasn't it a beauty t You should have 
wished before it stopped, then you'd get your wish." 
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She was gazing with wann admiration into the loveli- 
ness overhead. 

*' Shall I T Hurrah t I wished we should get married 
and have a farm and two girls and one boy 1 " 

*' Herman, you didn't I " she cried ; but neither her 
tone Dor manner cEuried real reproof. 

Then they fell to arguing as to whether or not he 
could have formulated such a three-headed desire 
during the flight of the star. But every now and then 
Amy lost interest in the argument and became silent. 
She could not forget what she had heard Waygood say, 
and the thought was running through her mind that 
he had come from the oak-coppice, where the path 
ran from Mill Farm lane almost to High Bam. 

It was only inherent instinct at work, whilst his 
blunter wits were bent solely on getting kisses and 
" hitching closer." Yet she said no more to him on 
the subject — it was too delicate, in a way too dan- 
gerous, too near home and dreadful for her to set 
going in any one's mind and least of all in Herman's. 
In addition to his being a member of the family, she 
knew him to be one who would persistently, quietly 
follow up anything that stirred his interest sufficiently 
to puzzle him, and on the latter count alone she was 
aware that it would be folly on her part to say more. 

Still he continued to enjoy his portion of their idyll 
in the moonlight ; but Amy's share in it had been 
marred sadly, although she now and then chided him 
lightly, found beauty occasionally in the night, and was 
pleased that he responded to her admiration. 

To them there was no tragic significance in the great 
white light, the masses of little stars, the sighing of the 
mild westerly breeze that carried decaying leaves from 
the trees and dropped them on and about their heads, 
the stunted shadows of tall elms and wayside bams 
and cottages, the ghostly vapours over the low-lying 
grass-lands, the black patches of adjacent timber, and 
the further-away, moon-rayed dark-grey of the night 
touched with a curious, vague blue. All these things 
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that made up the night — including the occasional cry 
of a night-bird, to which Amy always drew Herman's 
attention and said what the bird was, she being well- 
up in such matters — were noted, separate items in one 
great charm to them. Bright of outlook, clean in 
health and mind, cheerful under their daily trials, 
charitable on the whole towards others, with what 
appeared to be all their lives before them — like those 
grey-bluish distances in the moonlight, yet of wanner, 
sim-glinted tints — it was for them, who had no dark 
patches to look back on, to be epicureans in the moment 
and gourmets of anticipation whenever they looked to 
the future. For neither education nor sensibility are 
adjimcts or heighteners of happiness. 
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CHAPTER III 

EVIDENCES 

NiOH to an hour after Waygood bad crept away from 
the vicinity of Ben and Miriam they left the wood, by 
the path she had used in going there. They were 
silent, in part because of their mutual thought as to 
any lurker recognising their voices. But there were 
other reasons for this quietude. Whilst she was con- 
scious of some shune for the utter wrong she had done 
to her husband, her predominant feeling was a burning 
sort of satisfaction, of ecstacy, that the man at her 
side was hers. For she knew turn through and through, 
as only a woman knows the man she loves with the 
love of a life-time. He was becoming aware that he 
bad loaded his conscience with a sort of horror, which 
was boimd to accumulate with time in a temperament 
like his. Absorbed by the dark dawning of this, he 
made to climb the stile into the lane that ran past 
Mill Farm, in preparation for helping her over ^ter 
him. But she checked him with a touch, whispering, 

" No, don't come any further. I shall be safer now 
without you. I've left the way clear for going in — ^he's 
away — so I'll hiury on." 

And she went off with elation in her heart, he with 
a precarious kind of joy that was leavened by remorse 
which became loathing as he again drew near the wood. 
Not that he thought the less of Miriam for what had 
been done ; it was himself — himself utterly. How the 
moonlight had lost its beauty to hjrn I His self-respect 
was bitter ashes in his mouth. Those fine ideals which 
he had held up, fearlessly yet without ostentation or 
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thrusting them on other men, had become, in that hour 
of guilty passion, as a stupendous indictment with a 
crushing power of accusation, now that the passion 
had gone by temporarily, and the guilt remained. 

Scarcely was he past the spot where he and Miriam 
bad met when he heard the quick thud of feet on the 
plank-bridge. Apprehensive of he hardly knew what 
he paused, looking back, and saw a dark Sgure hurrying 
through the tree-shadowed moonlight towards him. 
He turned again and went on slowly, so that the new- 
comer could over-take him. If this was some one 
seeking him, because of the wrong that had been done, 
he would get the painful, perhaps violent, meeting over 
without delay. He felt that he could not put off such 
an occurrence, not even for a moment. The man drew 
nearer, and Ben recognised him. It was his friend, 
Harry Thome, the miller. 

'* Hello I I wondered who you were I " said Ben, 
relieved immeasurably, and incidentally a little sur- 
prised to find his fear and depression sinking so quickly 
mto the background. Thome replied, and Ben asked, 
" Where are you tearing to in this direction ? " 

" I'm going up to see your brother, — if he's at home. 
— Is he ? " answered Thome, who was a short, thick- 
set, dark man of eight-and-twenty years, quick actions 
and a disjointed manner of talking. 

" Ob, yes, he's in — at least I expect he is, because, 
as far as I know, he's waiting for me to come back." 
This was a sudden recollection, and Ben was momen- . 
tarily rather surprised that he had not remembered the 
fact in the wood. " He expects Ramzem to call," he 
added, as a corroborative matter, and wondered in- 
stantly if Thome had met Miriam in the lane. This 
abrupt query brought him a quick flush of renewed guilty 
feeling, in which he was filled with the sort of fear 
that had run through him when he heard Thome's 
foot-steps on the plank-bridge. For of all persons he 
knew he would be most sorry if this friend of his sus- 
pected him of secretly meeting a neighbour's wife in 
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the dark. Whilst his thoughts and feelings were 
racing along in this manner, Thome was answering, 

'* Then I'm glad I've come. — ^I didn't want to send 
word. — ^He might have said he couldn't see me, — and 
put it off. — What's he got on with Ramzem ? " 

*' Ob, only the hiring of our steam plough,*' replied 
Ben, hghtly. 

" I'm glad of that, too— nothing in my way. — ^At the 
same time, Ramzem's too comfortably off — I take it 
— to go borrowing anywhere. — Don't you ? " 

" Yes, I should think so. But what's that to do 
with your going to see Adam ? " 

" Only that if Ramzem was there on a money- 
matter it might spoil me." 

" How ? — I don't see . . ." Leaving his statement 
unfinished Ben looked hard at the face of his friend, 
just as the latter made at the stile, full in the moon- 
light ; it was drawn and filled with trouble. " What's 
the matter, Harry ? — ^What's gone wrong ? " Ben 
added, climbing over quickly and hurrying up to 
Thome's side. " The missus I — Is she ? " 

" No, 't isn't her, Ben, old man — thank goodness. — 
It's your brother — says he's going to foreclose in three 
days* time ; been thrieatening for some time." 

" Then why didn't you tell me ? " 

" — Didn't like to bother you." 

" Nonsense I But he won't foreclose. That's only 
his barking. — Don't you be frightened. He doesn't 
bite much." 

" M'm, — don't know. — But I've heard lately of one 
or two places where he's bitten without barking." 

The path being too narrow for them to walk side-by- 
side, and as Thome was heading rapidly along the 
middle of it, intent only on the miserable errand on 
which he had set out abruptly, Ben was half-stumbling 
along where the edge of the path met the slantwise 
furrows. His friend's answer had silenced him for a 
moment. Now he recovered and said with cheerful 
enei^. 
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** Never you mind what yon hear, old chap ; he's not 
half a bad un." 

" PYapB BO. — ^He*« your brother, Ben. — ^But I'd 
rathtf believe you in his place." 

" I don't see what you mean." 

'* I'd rather have your word, in his shoes, — than 
believe what you say of him, — that's all," 

Presently Ben as!^, " When did he say this ? " 

** He sent me a note this afternoon." 

" BTm," was Ben's comment, and again they strode 
on in silence, Thome making the pace in his hurried 
Cuhion. 

Two years before this Adam had l^it Thome £800 
as a mortgage on the mill. The matter was some 
months old l»fore Ben knew of it, when Thome said 
he would not sink his friend's money in a mill that had 
lost its trade. His mill (which he had inherited from 
his father — ^he and Ben having been boys together) 
was a water-mill ; and during an exceptionally dry 
summer three years ago there had not been enough 
water to keep the mill going. Thus Thome's trade had 
gone to the windmill of his rival, whose charges had 
always been a little under Thome's. Stoppages, 
caused by accidents, had made matters worse; and 
now for nine months past Thome had been unable to 
pay even the interest on the loan, because of ill-luck 
still pursuing him. 

Adam was not exactly the money-lender of the dis- 
trict. It was true that he had some liking for having 
his finger in local commercial ventures, providing that 
they were concerned with daily necessities. His 
real speculations were made elsewhere, heavily and 
secretly. This was why he never stepped aside in any 
sense or degree to make a small loan near home. Who- 
ever wanted to borrow from him had to seek him, 
sometimes more than once, and ask direct. Even then 
he always said to the borrower, and largely believed 
himself, that the loan was made as an accommodation 
— « friendly arrangement between neighlxnirt and at 
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a fair rate of interest. He never asked for more than 
four-and-a-half or five per cent, in these transactions. 

Naturally, all this stood Adam well in local eyes, 
as he wished it should, in obedience to that great, un- 
spoken desire of his to restore the name of Withers to 
its rather l^endary status of gentleman-farmer, with 
emphasis on the first part of the compound. But that 
characteristic of stringent punctuality was always 
applied to the payment of interest ; this was the hole 
in his armour, the flaw in the marble, the natural 
usurer's ineradicable trait. And when the interest was 
not paid and foreclosing became an immediate proba- 
bility, the matter suddenly assumed an aspect of even 
stricter business. So that, according to his rule no less 
than to his personal view of the matter, he had been 
very lenient to Thome — a leniency that was due to his 
unparaded affection for Ben, although neither the latter 
nor Thome knew of this fact. 

Adam's debtors in this way were never more than six 
at the outside. Others had come and g<nie, most of 
them having paid the price of their release. Two only 
— B shop-keeper in the Uttle township on the highroeid 
and a pig-dealer in Maldon — had been unable to do so ; 
therefore Adam had straightway and quietly possessed 
himself of what had formerly belonged to them, and 
to the last shilling of his rights, if the property was 
capable of producing so much. Another thing, these 
local loans were always made out of his private account 
at the bank. Ben had no hand in them. At the 
outset Adam had ofiered him an equal share in the 
mortgage ; but Ben had laughingly declined, saying 
that he was not going to run risks, and had no inclina- 
tion to make money in that way. He was quite satisfied 
with his share of the working of their three hundred 
and fifty acres, out of whidi he was saving money 
fast, because he bad no expensive tastes. It was only 
in the steam-plough that Ben would have a share, 
outside of their own farming. Adam had brought this 
about as a money-maker, a great help on their limd, and 
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as a mark of the more advanced and better-to-do man 

of bis class. It gave him a distinction on the comitry- 
side, just as his small, smart motor-car did, also his 
habit of refusing to take a drink at a bar, when he 
happened to meet a &rmer-friend at market. On such 
occasions he always went to the " Smoke Room " of the 
best hotel and drank only brandy-and-soda, heedless 
of his companion's uneasiness at being there ; whilst 
Ben, in sinular circumstances, took his glass of ale at a 
bar. 

In the second field from the wood they met Herman 
and Amy. The youth recognised at once that here 
was a chance of his iUicit courting going to the ears of 
bis uncle ; yet he passed on, caring no jot if such came 
about. He did not merely tell himself this ; tempera- 
mentally it was not his to care on a matter of this sort. 
Amy's instant-share in the meeting was an involimtary 
gasp, as her gaze met Ben's face. The fact of his being 
there was a shock to her ; it was too much proof of 
Waygood's words. In the moment her mind had no 
room for thoughts concerning herself. 

Thome went by without heeding them. Ben, how- 
ever, saw who they were and commented on their being 
together at such a time and place, and wondered openly 
if Ramzem knew of his nephew taking night-time 
walks with the plough-girl. At the same time he knew, 
from hearsay, that the girl was far more than a sort of 
automaton at a plough-tail. With ruin staring him 
in the face and a treasured, ailing wife and two cbildrea 
to care for, Thome plodded on, mostly in silence. His 
heart was too full for him to find interest in young lovers, 
no matter who they were. So Ben was left consider- 
ably to his thoughts, which, on his own side, soon 
beoune black as Thome's were, and had the addition 
of deep concern at his friend's trouble. 

With her instinct secretly at work. Amy was leading 
Herman homewards by this path, out of ^eer, inherent 
curiosity to see what there was to be seen, in confirma- 
tion of what Waygood had muttered, even whilst in 
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the natural goodness of her heart she hoped to see 
nothing of the sort. It was not in her mind, and 
no person or circumstance would have induced her, 
to tell Herman, nor even hint to him, why she had 
brought him around this way, without any appearance 
of having played the part of a guide. Aa to their 
roaming field-paths together in the night : Amy had 
no compunction in this ; he always behaved so like a 
brother at the stiles — ^jimiped the ol^tacle, then leaned 
over, put his arms aroimd the back of her legs and 
lifted her clean over, set her down and moved on. 
This had already become their common practice, taken 
as a matter of course and wtheeded. And if the height 
of the obstacle sometimes made it diffictdt it was enacted 
all the same, unless the stile happened to be a properly- 
constructed one, with slanting bars to serve as steps 
— a rare occurrence in Essex, where, as a county pro- 
verb means satirically, a stile is commonly a ditch. 

Happiness is a matter of temperament, whether the 
mind be wooden and the heart stunted or both be 
highly developed, great or small in itself, and enjoyed 
as truly by the tender and deUcate as by the full- 
blooded in mind and body. So it was that Herman 
and Amy went happily — except for her shock at having 
met Ben Withers and her growing fear of Waygood's 
mutterings being true — down towards the wood in the 
dip, conscious of an under-lying pleasure in the moonUt 
beauty around them, although the dominating impres- 
sion on his mind was Amy and her nearness to him, 
and on hers the disturbing, quietening fact that " here 
wa» Mr. Ben Withers." 

In his nonchalance at this meeting Herman groped 
in his pockets, found another cigarette and lit it ; whilst 
Amy's thoughts swung around to regret that she had 
come this way home. The charm ; the eerieness that 
would have been fairy-like but for that nip in the air ; 
the weirdness of the white mists in the hollows ; the 
semi-tragic significance of night, felt vaguely yet in 
no sense understood, and its undefined, half-imagined, 
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oonfiued temm were all losing their hold on the girl's 
mind as she approached the dark patch of landrcape 
■whexe that shame had been brought into eodstence. It 
was as if the poisonous, darkening influence of earthy 
passion was creeping like a foul fog over the fair state 
of romance and poetic feeling. Of course, Amy saw it 
in no such light. All that she recognised was the grow- 
ing idea that Mrs. Ramzem and Ben Withers had been 
" a-cuddlin* an* roUin' " somewhere near this oak- 
coppice. 

Walking in silence was becoming irksome and rather 
painful to Ben, so he reverted again to the youthful 
lovers, as the best and most handy subject of the 
mranent, adding, 

" I'll bet they would get what for if they met his 
uncle down there." 

" I don't know so much," said Thorne in weary 
contradiction, also in a tone that rather suggested 
contempt. 

" Why ?— From what one hears of him he's pretty 
haFd." 

" Yes, — from what one hears. — But who b'lieves what 
he hears now-a-days, Ben 7 " asked Thome, with the 
contempt now plamly evident, and showing a bias for 
Ramzem. 

" Well, yes, that's so. Still every one seems to think 
Ramz«m is sour and hard," was Ben's rejoinder, which 
he made solely because it was the general impression. 

*' Have you had much to do with him ? " 

" No — next to nothing. I don't suppose I've talked 
to him an hoiir altogether ; but he certainly wasn't 
over cheerful at any time I met him." 

" P'r'aps not ; — but a day of clouds doesn't say — 
there's no sun at the back, Ben." 

" You're right. And you'll find a sun at the back of 
your clouds yet, old man," said Ben, in a sudden spurt 
of energy and brightness. 

" Hebbe. But never mind my clouds for the minute. 
—I've seen a goodish bit of Ramzem— since he came 
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here. — ^And you can take it from me that roan's got a 
heart in him. — 1*11 bet on that." 

This was such news to Ben that he felt an abrupt 
and peculiar interest in the man he had wronged so 
utterly. " Oh, I'm glad to hear it," he remarked 
sincerely, yet with a curious, increased twinge of con- 
science at the possible fact of Miriam's husband being 
a better man than he had thought him to be. 

" Yes, he's no bad un, Ben, — ^in spite of his mill 
ruining me. He'd pull it down — nearly, if he had his 
way. — I'm sure that man hates to see me as I am ; — 
because he knows I've got no trade now, hfirdly." Ben 
was listening in growing interest, knowing that his 
passion for Miriam had kept him well-away from her 
husband, also &om talk of him. ** He says a farmer 
should be a farmer, — and let other businesses alone.^ 
But, there, his mill's got the trade from me, — an' I 
can't get it back." 

With that gloomy statement Thome again lapsed 
into silence, and Ben had heard enough to make him 
ponder a while. Presently, however, as they reached 
the stUe into the road that led to High Bam, he braced 
himself up, halted and said energetically, 

" Look here, Harry, I've been thinking of this affair 
of yours — the clouds and the sun behind and that. 
Adam may be out when we get there — he's going up to 
see Mr. Sheirlaw, on a money-matter, I believe ; and 
he never likes to have two su<^ things on hand at once. 
Besides, if he hasn't gone, he's likely enough in a bad 
temper, because of me not being back to time. Now 
take my advice, don't go to him to-night — leave it to 
me. I'll tackle him on the matter ; and — ^well, if he 
won't listen to me and is determined to foreclose, then 
you'll have to accept my offer, that's all, and pay him 
off." 

Thome stood irresolute. During the past year Ben 
had several times offered to lend his tiiend the amount 
of the interest, or even enough to pay off the mortgage. 
But Thome had steadily, obstinately refused the offer, 
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on the perverse ground that he could see no prospect 
of repaying the money. His real, secret reason was 
that he declined to sink a friend's money in vhat was 
apparently a hopeless case, yet a case in which natural 
doggedness would not allow him to give it up as such. 
Ben proceeded to drive home his arguments afresh and 
more strongly. Finally Thome, easing his mind with 
the idea of Ben's intercession, began to yield. Seeing 
this, Ben pressed his points further. Now momentarily 
forgetting the wood affair and keen to succour his friend, 
he became eloquent and forceful ; so they parted there. 
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CHAPTER IV 
CONVICTION 

Hebuan was rather clumsy in putting Amy down, 
after lifting her over the stile out of the wood ; or it was 
that her feet became crossed in the descent. At any- 
rate, she promptly went over, uttering an expostulation. 
He turned back at once, picked her up, kissed her, and 
said he was sorry — she the while telling him again that 
he ought not to kiss her. In the midst of this she 
stooped to the edge of the path, where something had 
attracted her attention. On standing up again she held 
a long, narrow, bright-green, knitted strip in her hand. 
After a moment's examination of the thing she said, in 
a sort of awed semi-whisper, 

" Strike a match, Herman." 

'* What the dickens for ? Isn't the moonlight enough? 
What have you got ? " were his queries, all of which 
were made without any show of special interest. He 
stood too far away to see exactly what she held. 

" I don't know. — I want to be sure. Strike a match, I 
tell you," answered she, in a slightly louder tone than 
before and with some impatience and command, 

" All right ; but 'pon my word, 1 think the moon " 

The match was struck, close to Amy's hand, and she said 
instantly, 

" That'll do.— Put it out. I felt sure of it," and she 
blew the match out, so that he should not see the thing 
too closely. 

" Sure of what ? — ^Here, let's see." He had the green 
strip in his hand, snatched playfully from Amy's, and 
was holding it up in the moonlight, saying in easy de- 
light, " Why, it's one of Uncle's garters I " 
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" No it isn't," corrected Amy too quickly, and im- 
mediately felt like biting her tongue off for doing so, 
because he rejoined at once, 

" Then it's Aunt Miriam's." 

Amy bad recognised it in the first moment, because of 
having seen some of its fellows in the wash. It was just 
an ordinary country-woman's garter, but knitted of silk 
instead of wool, made to pass twice or three times around 
the leg then be fastened by having the end tucked in. 
The girl moved on, in silence. Herman added, 

" I'll take it home and give it to her — Aye ? — ^that's 
the thing, isn't it ? " 

" Yes, I suppose so — or bum it," she replied from two 
paces ahead. Her tone and manner were quite different 
from what they had been all the evening up to now ; 
and she wfis full of fear lest he recollected her query as 
to " Ramzem and Ben " and revived the subject. 

" Bum it ? — What would I bum it for ? " asked he. 

" Oh, nothing. I mean don't leave it here for some 
one else to find." 

'* Of course, I shan't, silly. I shall give it to Aunt." 

" But where will you say you found it ? " 

'* Oh, out here somewhere." He was at her side again, 
the garter in his pocket and he smoking as if nothing had 
occurred to interrupt their half-idyUic talk. 

" I wouldn't say just where, if I were you." 

" Why not ? " 

" Oh, well, some one might have found it in the lane 
and carried it here " 

" Well, what of that ? " 

" Why, if you say you found it here, and she hasn't 
been here, it might look a bit funny ; and '* 

" I don't see the ' funny * at alL Can't Aunt come 
along the path if she wants to ? " 

" Of course, she can I " Amy put in at once, with more 
impatience and seriousness. " But supposing she wasn't 
supposed to be out of the house,or along here at any-rate, 

whui that was found here I'm supposing, mind " 

** Oh« yes 1 — I see, I see. I'll juit take it and throw 
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it into her bedroom — you could do it yourself, if you 
didn't sleep at old Bartlett's. Now give us a kiss." 

Amy slept in the cowman's cottage, but took her meals 
in the farmhouse. Preoccupied with the gravity of 
the matter she let him take the kiss quietly, then said, 

"And you won't aay I was here with you. — ^Will 
you ? " 

'* Think I'm a mug t " he asked, and a brief silence 
followed. This she broke by saying, 

" If you do give it to her, I'd be cMeful what I said." 

" What for ? " he inquired, out of the woodenness of 
his age and sex. 

" Well, she might take it amiss — you can't tell. And 
you know you don't get on with her too well." 

He agreed that her latter point was true. 

Thus they talked, talked, meandered on, paused at 
stiles and gates — she perching on the top and he leaning 
by her side — ^he just the same throughout the evening, 
intelligent enough towards things at hand, dense to 
things further off, and atoning for all faults in the 
strength and cleanliness of his love ; she becoming more 
her former, natural self as the wood was left behind and 
an hour passed away, yet in secret pained, cast-down, 
suppressed by the dtscovery of the garter and what it 
i to prove. 



Thome retraced his steps in the wake of the young 
lovers, with strong, cheermg words in his ears ; and 
Ben turned homewards. But the latter did not go 
right on till he had paused and looked back, an 
irresistible action that was due to the conflicting mental 
and emotional currents which were again running so 
riotously now that he was once more alone, and his 
friend's trouble was shelved for the time being That 
black patch in the hollow there — ^now seen only by 
pre-knowledge and guilty conscience — appeared to have 
the power to puU him around and fasten his eyes 
and mind as on a basilisk. There and then be could 
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have gone and set fire to the place, glad beyond measure 
to see it wiped ofi the landscape. 

" Yet what good would that do ? " he asked himself, 
with a galling bitterness that was alien to his nature. 
" The damned spot would be black, burnt — always 
black, and worse than now~-a8 if to show me all the 
time - - " He broke off, with a wordless utterance of 
passion and disgust, turned about and made again for 
home — presently to blame himself that he had not 
striven more to cheer up Thome from the outset, to 
rate his friendship as a poor weakling because it had 
not sprung at once to the attack and maintained an 
energetic fight to force comfort into his friend's mind. 

And so on till he worked back to his own dejection 
at the time and with it to see Miriam again, to have 
her stand in his mind's eye, complete — to the sight a 
splendid specimen of womanhood, mentally a long 
way ahead of her class, pagan as her heart could make 
her, yet charitable as the ^t of Christian virtues, and 
— quality exceeding even these a hundred-fold — flinging 
all at h^ feet in the wantonness of love, revelling in 
abandonment at making herself his sacrifice. Love ? 
Yes. He knew that the sin between them was not 
mere passion on her side, was no immoral production of 
robust health, change of desire and lack of conscience. 
He was well-aware that to her mind there was no 
marriage but the marriage of souls ; that the uniting 
of two bodies was not a wedding to her, no matter what 
ceremony sanctioned it, unless the souls of the two 
were also wedded. 

As for himself : Again yes ; he was sure there. But 
what of other things ? — of her being already a wife, 
of the burning shame and the scornful tongues if the 
hill-side knew of their wrong-doing, of their inability 
to live together except in a strange place, and, last 
but greatest of these things, of Rs^nzem. Yes, what 
of him ? It was on this point that Ben suffered most 
in his remorse. He had said repeatedly, and meaning 
love in its broadest sense : " Have love, and you shall 
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have the world ; for the world will be in it to you. 
Be without love, and the whole world else shall be as 
nothing to you." Now he knew that it was possible — 
nay, even too easy to have love in one form and have 
hell with it, and at the same time lose " the whole world 
else," even though that love was <apable of any sacri- 
fice. 

As he entered the room where Adam sat (their 
sitting-room and dining-room in one, the parlour being 
used only on high days and holy days) he held up one 
hand, mainly to shade his eyes from the bright-burning 
lamp, yet not a little to hide the shame which he feared 
was there. Adam half-turned in his low, luxurious, 
" saddle-bag " chair, glanced side-ways at him and 
remarked, with that touch of petulance, which Ben 
knew to mean some ill-temper, 

'* I thought you weren't going to be long down at 
the coppice ? " 

" Well, I thought I shouldn't be," Ben answered, 
moving aside, to go around the table and so reach his 
chair on the opposite side of the fireplace, thus bringing 
himself more into the view of Adam, who sat with his 
back slantingly towards the doorway. 

" What's the matter ? " asked his elder brother, 
lowering the agricultural report he had been reading 
and fixmg bis shrewd, blue eyes more directly on Ben, 
whilst a decided pucker appeared on their off-sides, 
where " crows-feet " were already established. Ben's 
unstudied tone and manner had told him instantly of 
something having happened — his brother's mood and 
bearing were so different from what they had been at 
sunset, and they were always a weather-gauge of his 
feelings, to those who knew him well enough. On the 
further side of the table Ben broke the pause — slight, 
yet tell-tale in its very silence — by replying, 

"Oh, nothing. Why? What makes you ask that ? " 

Adam smiled in lus quiet, rather cocksure way, 
showing the gap where two teeth were missing from bis 
upper jaw, and saying, " It doesn't need a magnifyin' 
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glass to see that you're eitha seen something or heard 
something or done something to leave a mark on you 
since you went down there." 

Ben jerked an inToltmtary glance at what he could 
see of himself at the moment, wondering where the 
mark was and feeling that it did exist. He was relieved 
greatly at seeing nothing unusual about himself; for, 
be thought, be might have brought away traces of the 
moss etc. at the foot of the oak, or some fragment of 
Miriam's attire — seeing that, whilst she had carefully 
brushed and shook her skirts in the tiny glade, he had 
left it and her and hurried straight home without once 
thinking of such a needful action to himself. 

" Was Waygood there ? " Adam enquired ordinarily, 
still watching Ben, but with less pointed interest. 
Although Ben did not agree with the fact, be was, and 
had been for years, as an open book to his brother. 

" No — at least I saw nothing of him. Has Ramzem 
been f " was Ben's answer, as he sat down. 

" No, not yet." . . . 

Ben was mute, knowing that his silence was telling 
against him, stumbling mentally for some appropriate 
remark, striving to be himself, yet imable to do either 
for the moment. 

" But if you'd returned when you said you would, I 
could have been up at Sheirlaw's and back by this time ; 
now supper'll have to be put off till I get back, and Mrs. 
Wickham and Mabel kept up late," added the elder 
brother, to whom punctuality — especially in meal-times, 
goings-to-bed and risings — were as the air he breathed, 
the food he ate, as ^th the house-keeper and the 
servant-girl so well knew. But there was no undue 
reproach in Adam's tone, only that indicative petu- 
lance, which Ben knew so well and heeded so httle. His 
observations were merely remarks, just as he concluded 
with, '* And you could have settled with Ramzem about 
the plough, quite as well as I could." 

At that instant Ben's thoughts had swimg back from 
Adam's questions and bis reference to Ramxem ; again 
8 
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they were fixed on the wronged husband, his place, his 
feelings, etc. (if he had known all), in the thpee-comered 
setting that had rushed to culmination in the beautifully- 
moonSt, branch-shadowed clearance in the coppice ; 
Nature's pure lap used as a nestling-place for the secret 
evil of man and woman. Ben saw this, along with his 
thoughts of Ramzem, and writhed within himself, 
thinking at the same time of his and the husband's 
synchronised actions — ^that is, he wondered what 
Ramzem had been doing whilst he and Miriam were 
together. Seeing that this would not do, he arose 
vigorously, and shook himself in a way. For the mo- 
ment he was so annoyed with himself and at the manner 
and time of Adam's reproaches that he felt like rebelling, 
as he had done on two or three occasions in the past. 
But after an instant's reflection he asked, now, however, 
in his own hearty way, 

*' Well, shall I go up to Sheirlaw's ? — ^p'r'ape I can do 
that for you." 

'* No — ^I'd better do that myself ; it's about a mort- 
gage on his holdin*, and as I've carried on all the business 
with him so far, I must see him about this,'* replied 
Adam, in a. more ordinary manner. He could have 
said that since the Sheirlaws came on the scene he 
had effectively yet without ostentation kept them as 
his friends ; not that Ben cared for this, although he was 
by nature more of the Sheirlaws* stamp than Adam was. 

*' Shall I slip over and tell him you'll see him to- 
morrow ? " inquired Ben strongly, after a short pause 
by his chair. He was now anxious to soothe Adam's 
rather rufBed temper, and to get him into a suitable 
mood for a discussion of Thome's affair. 

*' No— I'll go up now. A promise is a promise, and I 
said I would," Adiun replied, rising and moving towards 
the door. 

Ben's " standing up " to him was having the usual 
effect ; for Adam was a general master only because his 
mastery was so seldom questioned. As he went he 
made a low noise, like soft whistling, through that gap 
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in his upper jaw. This was a habit of his, when things 
were going well with him, and Ben took it as a sign 
that the clouds would be cleared away by the time 
they settled down to their pipes after supper. At the 
door Adam turned and said, 

" You tell Mrs. Wickham to lay supper as usual ; an' 
if I'm not back soon after nine, she can bring the hot 
things in here for you to keep an eye on, then they can 
go to bed when they're ready." 

With that he left the room, knowing quite well that he 
would not be back by the time stated, because the clock 
had struck half-past eight just before Ben entered. 

Until the outer door closed, Ben remained on his feet 
uncertain what to do, then he dropped into his chair 
again. 
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Sheiriaw was a tallish, rather bony yet somewhat 
slightly built man of education, no profession, no means 
worth mentioning, and an absorbing love of open 
country and the " simple life." Some of his people said 
that he bad abilities, even taloits, but was lazy mentally. 
The charge was. however, an exaggeration. His weak- 
ness was a certain easy way with matters in general. 
At the worst it could be described as " shilly-shally." 
It was no more than a lack of energy and determination 
to tackle things as they arose, an inabiUty to make up 
his mind on any point within a reasonable time. 

But whatever his faults were he was a man in whom 
his practical and rather delicate yet stronger-minded 
sister, Georgina, believed as she did in the Almighty 
and Hereafter. It was largely on the score of her 
lack of robust health that he had first taken to 
coimtry-life, to find quickly that there was no other life 
in which he could be happy. She was of medium 
height, somewhat slight in build, and her face might 
have served, in shape and expression, as a model for 
a statue of Diana or Athene, except that it was a little 
too thin. In his eyes she was faultless. 

So, with her to keep house for him, and after a couple 
of tentative efforts to the west of London, he had 
selected Essex, as the cheapest county near London. 
His little all — or nearly the whole of it — had gone in 
buying some three and a half acres of land from Adam, 
and along with them an adjacent cottage that happened 
to be empty, which he and Georgina named Hohnsted, 
and she ruled — a martinet whose tyranny was hidden 
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in quiet ways and gentle words. By dint of hard 
work, good luck, an excellent season, and some writing 
in the long winter-nights for reviews, Sheirlaw had 
pulled through, and found himself with a few pounds 
towards the replacing of his sunk capital. 

This was the misleading smile of the fickle jade. A 
bad season had followed, accompanied by some sickness, 
and Sheirlaw — too proud to apply to friend or relative 
for help — was far behind in his accounts. Thus had 
come the necessity of a mortgage. And who so handy 
as, or more likely than, Adam Withers ? — from whom he, 
during his two years and a half on that southern slope 
of the hill, had received many little kindnesses in the 
way of information, seed at cost-price, etc., including 
the well-esteemed privilege and pleasure of a gun at 
Adam's institutional Saturday-afternoon shoots, except 
when the East Essex Hunt met on that day ; for Adam 
was a member of it, but his lack of conversational power 
always kept him in the background. 

Besides, in accepting temporary assistance from him, 
Sheirlaw — as the latter said to Georgina and consoled 
himself with — would be entering into a strictly business 
project and giving a quid pro quo. They were now 
established in the place and did not wish to leave it, 
apart from the prospect of such success as they desired. 
Ciieorgina had found a friend in the rector's spinster- 
daughter and some likeable acquaintances in other 
women ; whilst her brother had made himself very 
useful in the Hen's Institute and its winter clubs, where 
his easy, pleasant ways had soon installed him as a 
favourite and had now resxilted in his becoming a 
trustee of the building, along with Adam. Ben also 
was a frequent helper there and another favourite ; but 
he would have nothing to do with an office. 

When Adam knocked on the door of the cottage it 
was to find that Sheirlaw had gone up to the village on 
some household errand for his sister. 

" But he will soon be back," said she. " Won't you 
come in and wait t " 
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" With pleasure," he replied, entered and sat dorm, 
once more to admire secretly the neat, simple appoint- 
ments of the room and its evidences of unusiial and 
individualist taste. These features and their Umt 
ensemble were new to Adam ; yet there was in them 
something that was old to him, deep-set in the blood that 
had come down from a few generations of fairly well-to- 
do farmers, and therefore found a response which he felt 
and ascribed to his inherent desire to be classed as a 
gentlemsui. But it must be admitted that there were 
times when Adam was not quite sure whether he liked 
the Sheirlaws* style of furnishing better than his own or 
not. It was a case of the nearer one for the time being 
having the preference, with some leaning to his own 
because it was his own. As to Georgina — ^here there 
was no choice. So gentle to the eye ; so quiet of action, 
although not slow ; so easy of manner and speech, like 
her brother ; yet never without some decision in her 
words, nor ever long in arriving at a conclusion, which 
she seldom changed. 

The cottage was one of the new sort, with a large 
living-room in which the fireplace was set in a deep 
recess, and miniature, artificially-coloured '* beams " 
crossed the ceiling. Adam had pretty often marked the 
furnishing etc. of the room, because of the many odd 
hours he had spent there, talking to Sheirlaw of small- 
holding, fanning and the like. But most of all his 
attention had always been fastened surreptitiously on 
Georgina, as she went about her household duties, or 
occupied a rush-seated chair by the big, old, highly- 
polished gate-legged table in the middle of the room, 
sewing, whilst he and her brother talked ; or, again, 
when Sheirlaw would ask her for some music to entertain 
their guest, and she would sit at the piano, playing 
gentle, soothing pieces in which Adam could detect but 
little melody, and the like of which he had never heard 
elsewhere. Yet he was forced to admit within himself 
that their full effect even on him, who had no feeling for 
any sort of rhythm, was one of calm — a tender yet 
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strengthening effect, like untroubled, recuperative sleep 
after physical and mental turmoil. As a matter of fact 
her own bent was for music of a more pronounced sort ; 
but she had become so accustomed to playing what her 
brother liked that she rarely played anything else when 
the request came from him. 

Now Adam wanted to say something — something 
more than " Yes," " No," and " Oh, indeed I " as she 
sat in the big window-recess, threading a piece of tape 
through a slot, the while she made remarks in an effort- 
less manner yet in a tone that suggested some finality 
of opinion. But what could he say ? What topic could 
he start that would interest her ? She knew nothing of 
crops, breeding, markets. Nor had he ever heard her 
talk politics. As for the weather — ^no. Adam was not 
a clodhopper stuck for words because his vis-d-vis was a 
lady. (M the contrary he was rather ahead of his class in 
some things. But here — ^the first time he had been really 
alone with Georgina — he foimd himself well-nigh tongue- 
tied and incidentally wished that he had Ben's flow of 
words and choice of subjects. Presently, knowing that 
a beautiful thing was something more than a thing of 
beauty to her, he managed to say, whilst stretching his 
gaitered legs over some of the closety>woven cocoanut- 
matting that covered the floor, and twisting the right- 
hand-side of his big, gingery moustache, 

" What a glorious night it is t — Isn't it ? " 

Georgina was answering, when the door opened and in 
walked Sheirlaw, his head forward because of a slight 
stoop in the shoulders, his sparse, short, dark-red beard 
trimmed to something like a point, his whole bearing 
easy and quiet, and he seeming to lack only ruffles, 
trunk-hose and a slashed doublet to make him an 
Elizabethan gentleman on the spot. He had a latent 
sense of humour and was by nature not a num of much 
circumlocution ; what little he practised of it was 
merely out of deference to polite usage and in keeping 
with his own dislike of abruptness. 

So he and Adam fell at once to the subject of the 
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visit ; and as Georgina knew all about it (her brother 
kept nothing secret from her), she came and'Trent, with 
the appearance of one who had no interest in what was 
being said. Nor had she the least idea that whilst Adam 
talked, with hardly ever a glance in her direction, his 
thoughts were two-thirds entirely on her — with now and 
then an interposition in the form of blaming himself 
for not having led their conversation into more personal 
channels before the return of her brother, for whom he 
had secretly some of his usual scorn for the inefficient. 

His manner was as quiet as Sheirlaw's ; but he had 
none of his host's grace of ease — ^rather as a mettlesome 
horse that has been too long in the stable and is out 
under a big, twisted mouth-bit, a curb and a master- 
hand, such was Adam at a time like the present. Se- 
crecy and self-suppression ran in his blood, as these 
traits do in most men who live on the soil ; but in him 
they were heightened racially. So it was quite natural 
for him to carry on his part of the talk, look at Sheirlaw 
all the while and keep his thoughts mainly on Georgina. 
In fact his bearing and tone were quite commonplace 
when, in a sort of reply to Sheirlaw's answer that the 
mortgage desired was £50, he said, 

" Why not make it a hundred ? " 

Sheirlaw glanced questioningly at Georgina, read 
'* yes " in her eyes, and replied to Adam, dilatorily, 

" Thank you. It's very kind of you ; but I don't 
think I need go so far as that." 

Georgina paused momentarily in passing the table, 
gave Adam a swift glance of thanks, then went to the 
inner door, watched for an opportimity to interpose her 
" Good-night," and continued on h^ way out of the 
room, recollecting that their visitor had a reputation for 
thrift and rather keen business ways. In her heart 
Georgina did not like Adam, and Sheirlaw knew some- 
thing of this, but be was not aware of how deep the 
dislike went — ^that was her secret, the telling of which 
would only have made her brother uncomfortable. 
What she most objected to in Adam were a certain 
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surreptitiousness in his manner, the shifty nature of his 
rather small, blue eyes and a mean expression which 
characterised them, yet, like his slyness of manner, was 
not seen as such by every one. 

Georgina had no thought. of Adam having seen her 
look on this occasion, but he had, without turning his 
eyes towards her ; and it was prominent in his mind, 
as he continued, in the same matter-of-fact manner, 
the while he returned Sheirlaw*s gaze, and noted in- 
cidentally the consideration that Iwd caused the lamp 
to be put behind him. 

" Of course, I don't know ; but I don't see why you 
shouldn't make it a hundred while you're about it. The 
other fifty will set your mind more at ease and leave it 
free for work." 

" Yes, that is true," commented Sheirlaw. 

" Besides, as I shouldn't think of charging you more 
than three or three-and-a-half per cent., it only means 
another thirty shillings or so a year." 

Sheirlaw could not prevent some surprise from creeping 
into his gaze at this information. He began to say, 
rather weakly, 

*' Really, it is too good of you to " 

" Well, in a case like this " 

" Make such an offer, you know " 

" A man can't do other than act the man." 

'* But, Mr, Withers " 

" It's like this, you see, Mr. Sheirlaw, this is hardly a 
business transaction, but just a little accommodation 
to a hard-working neighbour — a friendly turn, if I may 
put it so." 

Sheirlaw could do no more than express his thanks 
again, without any feeling of uncomfortableness, how- 
ever ; for, after all, he would be paying as much for 
the loan as his Socialistic theories considered to be fair. 
At the same time this fact did not lessen what he knew 
to be a generous offer. Adam smiled, forgetful of the 
rather ugly gap made by the missing teeth, and con- 
tinned, 
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" Besides, your security's so good ; I doa't know that 
it would be right for me to take more than three per cent. 
interest. You see, your land is worth forty to fifty 
pounds an acre now ; then there's your house. No, I 
don't think it would be fair to take more." 

*' Very well, thank you," answered Sheirlaw. " We 
will get the document made out by a solicitor in Maldon. 
Shall we ? " 

'* Oh, don't trouble about it in that way. I don't see 
what we want with a lawyer and his fees in the matter. 
You just give me a receipt, saying what it's for and 
stating the interest and that, and I think that wUl do. — 
It will do for me, any-way." 

So the loan was agreed on. Adam took his departure ; 
Sheirlaw was left to go up to Georgina's room, tell her 
of the particulars, comment ordinarily and briefly on 
Adam?s unexpected kindness, and both of them take 
it as the man's natural bent with persons on whom he 
looked as friends. 

Meanwhile Adam went home in the moonlight, noticing 
nothing around him and almost without a thought of 
what had transpired between him and Sheirlaw. On 
the contrary he was thinking so much of Georgina that 
he muttered under his breath, '* God forgive me, Frank 
Sheirlaw, but I'd give Hekven to get your sister I — and 
I'd do the same if she were your vife, I think. . . . God 
help me, but I'm in it and can't get out I . . . My Lord, 
what a thing it is to want a woman as I want her I " and 
similar remarks now and then all the way home. 

At the same time, if Adam had been offered Georgina 
in return for a clear statement as to why exactly he 
wanted her, a brief analysis of the appeal she unknow- 
ingly made on him, he could not have said except that 
she was a lady and he was determined to have a lady 
for his wife. Out of the many occasions on which he 
had been in her presence (nine times out of ten just 
as already stated, for no real social intercourse had 
taken place between High Bam and Holmsted) he had 
never, in a sense, been in her company. He knew 
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nothing of her beyond what his eyes saw ; all else was 
guess'workand physical attraction. For despite his keen, 
blue eyes and sharpish features (Adam was rather wiry 
in build, but with an uncommon breadth of shoulder), 
he possessed no intuition as to women and even little 
deduction where they were concerned. 

As Sheirlaw came downstairs again, he beard knocking 
at the back-door, went, and found Waygood there. 

" Beg y'r pardon, sir — 01 knows OI'm late ; but 01 
couldn't come suner, sir. 01 ha'e bin kep' biick," said be. 

" Oh, it's all right, Waygood. I don't mind your 
being late. Come in," answered Sheirlaw, smiling his 
second visitor a welcome that had been made possible 
by the generosity of the first one. 

Waygood followed into the living-room, mumbling 
some vague, disjointed explanation as to the lateness of 
bis call. Sheirlaw took no heed of him, because he had 
become accustomed to the man's habit of muttering 
unconnectedly about something or other, and often of 
matters that were quite foreign to the moment, also, on 
occasions, in a moralising sense. 

" Sit down. So, Podger found you in this after- 
noon ? — I begap to fear he hadn't, as you did not come 
up early in the evening," said Sheirlaw, going across the 
hearthrug to his chair. 

'* Oh, yes, sir ; 01 seen him, an' 01 should ha'e bin 
he-are suner ; but — ^Lor* help us, things be a-'Sppenin' in 
this pairish t " And up went Waygood's right hand as 
a sign of consternation, whilst the other gripped his left 
knee, and he leaned forward and to one side withal, 
his left arm being bent slightly. He had dropped on to 
a chair by the window. 

" Why, what is going wrong now in particular. Way- 
good ? " Sheirlaw asked smilingly, more by way of 
conversation and playing up to his temporary assistant's 
mood than because he expected to hear any alarming 
news. 

" Wrong ? 01 niver seen sich goan's on — ^not be them 
as gen'r'lly knows better. But, there," and the hand 
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'went up again, " OI'm a moral mSn meself, as yew knows, 
sir ; an' 01 hates scandal. But the Lop"1I punish them 
as does evil," Waygood replied in his sing-song fashion. 

Sheirlaw watched him in silence for a few moments, 
thinking that this " queer stick " was possibly talking of 
something definite, and not in his usual half-pointless 
way. But the hoiir was late — for thereabouts — and 
there might be nothing in it, after all ; so Sheirlaw 
turned at once to the cause of his sending a messenger 
to ask Waygood to call in the evening. This was the 
employment of the latter for some days, in helping 
Sheirlaw to dig etc. — an occurrence that came about 
pretty often, yet quite irregularly. Yes, was the 
answer, he could come in again and begin on the morrow 
— ^he was doing nothing for the time being. 

Waygood's methods of earning a living varied with 
his moods and the bearing of those who employed him. 
He never kept regularly at any work — ^this month, 
hedging-and-ditching for one farmer ; next month, 
doing odd jobs for another ; then as a cattle-drover to 
Matdon and Chelmsford markets ; and during weeks 
tc^ether he would work for no one, unless that one 
happened to be Sheirlaw. He was at>out forty years of 
age, a bachelor, lumpy in build, strong, easy-going on 
his own account, but a conscientious haxd^worker when 
on a job, and one who always '* downed tools " the 
moment he saw any dissatisfaction on the part of his 
employer. 

After some talk about the work to be done Sheirlaw 
arose. Waygood knew what this meant and went into 
the kitchen, saying significantly that it would be well 
to get the autumn digging and planting done soon. 

" Why ? " was the question put to him. 

" 'Cause sure as the Lor' lukes aafter the birrds there's 
a-goan* to be a steeff winter j an' ut'll be he-are sune — 
yew moind me, sir, if ut ain't." 

" What makes you say that ? " asked Sheirlaw, rather 
amused, yet knowing that Waygood was seldom wrong 
in his weather-lore. 
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" Waat ? Woy luke at the berries this autumn t 
01 niver seen sich a gatheran* t The hedges be thick 
wi' 'em — all sorts I An' woat's that, sir, but th* 
AAImighty*s providan* fr the binds w'oi the early 
froosts come along t " 

" Why, don't you think the big harvest of berries 
may be due to plenty of spring rain and summer sim ? *' 

" Yes, course 01 do ; but the Lor' sent 'em so as to 
get things ready Tr the binds w'en the firoosts come 
sime an' sharp. Yew bet as He knows, sir ; an' He'll 
punish them as does evil to the'rselves an' others i' the 
dark." 

Sheirlaw was wondering again what lay behind these 
cryptic remarks and if it would be worth while to 
ascertain — if possible ; for Waygood often referred to 
things in this manner, but he was not always to be drawn 
on them. 

" Moy butes on it," added he, piilling up at the outer 
door. Then, suddenly changing his tone, he said, " But, 

bless yew, sir, luke he-are — 01 wuz quite forgettan' • 

Will yew ha'e this ? — Yew moight's well, yew knaow." 
From one of his great inner pockets he had dragged a 
rabbit, which he laid on the table, saying, "01 ketches 
'em in me garden ; they comes after the lettuces, yew 
see, an* 01 lays me plaims accordan'." 

After stumbling and muttering all the way home, to 
find his pockets empty then recollect what had hap- 
pened, he had gone back to bis snares, found a couple 
of rabbits in them and returned again. This was what 
had kept him back. 

Sheirlaw b^an, smiling at the reference to the lettuces, 
" Well, I am much obliged, Waygood ; but " 

" Oh, din't yew think as ye're a-robban' me, sir I 
That spinny back o' moy cottage is thick wi' 'em, an' 
01 keeps a good bed o' lettuce goan' a-purpose. 01 
■ ,may leave ut. — Mayn't I ? " 

'* Yes, thanks. It's very good of you to think of me 
when they come to your lettuces like that. You will 
be here in the morning ? " 
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" Yes, sir — sune as day breaks, — yew trust me. 
Good-noight, sir." 

And he disappeared in the moon-tbrown shadow of the 
cottage, on the way to his hut — a lathe-and-plaster 
biiilding of two rooms and a scullery-kitchen, clinker- 
built without. It stood in the middle of a long, narrow 
strip of land that had been filched from the waywide in 
years long gone by. When the pUce was pretty-well a 
ruin, a decade or so before this, Waygood had taken it 
(with a nbte from the owner that he was to " have it for 
the rest of his life at two shillings a week "), patched it 
up with any odds and ends of wood he foiind lying 
about, made it habitable, furnished it with cast-oS 
pieces of household goods got from time to time in the 
little township down on the great high-road ; and he 
always kept its garden a pattern of its sort, in vegetables, 
fruit and flowers. 

He thought of his garden as he went along — d propoa 
the work he was to begin on the morrow — ^remembenng 
certain autumn clearing and planting that had not been 
done ; also of his dog, which had been ill some dajrs 
with a chill on its liver. But whatever subject entered 
his mind it soon had to give way to what he bad seen 
dimly in the coppice, which in turn was broken every 
now and then by disquieting apprehension that he bad 
said too much to Mr. Sbeirlaw — a thing that he would 
not have happen for the freehold of his hut and garden. 
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THE FULL OF CONSCtENCB 

luHEDiATELT Adam left Ben in their dining-room, the 
latter's thoughts switched back to Miriam, what Thome 
had said of Ramzem, and to closely kindred matters ; 
but his thoughts were on Miriam's husband for the most 
part. He was sitting just as Adam had left him. He 
had spent the interval of ten minutes or so in staring 
at the fire without seeing it consciously. Now he sprang 
to his feet, saying to hunself, 

" Hanged if I don't I — ^I feel I must — I've got to— I 
can't rest till I've seen him I " Wrenching his gaze from 
the fire he turned towards the door, adding, " I can 
make the plough my excuse for going." He paused to 
look at the '* American eight-day " clock on the wall to 
his right, said, " I'll ride down. Won't Miriam stare," 
and out he went, by the back-way, instructing Mrs. 
Wickham, as be passed through the kitchen, to have 
supper ready for half-past nine. 

By the outer door he added, " Tell my brother not to 
wait for me, if I'm not back when he wants supper." 

Mabel, being closer at hand than Mrs. Wickham, 
answered satisfactorily. She was a smart-looking, 
well-set-up girl of nineteen to twenty years, with a pair 
of sharp eyes, some ready wits, a good trading<valuation 
of herself and certain ambitions which soared far above 
the queer-looking widower, who was yardman and cow- 
keeper, and had his " eye on her," as everyone in the 
place knew and talked of as a fine joke. It was for the 
better attaining of her purpose in this direction that 
she had followed example by expending considerable 
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pains on her speech and Tocsbulary, This was during 
some nine months in a Colchester family with young- 
men sons, the mother of whom had discovered Mabel's 
tendencies in the nick of time. 

Originally she was a daughter of the soil, her father 
being an honest fann-labourer along the Tiptree hog's 
back, where her natural bent had been brightened 
and quickened by a couple of years amongst a crowd 
of Awt-pickers, soon after she left school. Her coming 
to High Bam, six months ago, was on the information 
and advice of Waygood, her maternal uncle — a fact 
unknown at the house till after she had been there some 
weeks, otherwise Adam would have seen to it that his 
housemaid had no such undesirable relative in the 
neighbourhood. Now she had weighed-up its personnel 
pretty accurately, had measured off her own possibilities 
there, and was biding her time in hope which might not 
have been so considerable but for her years, inexperience 
and faith in herself and in the fine physical capital 
that Nature had given her. 

In a few seconds Ben was back, with his head in at 
the half -open doorway, saying, as an after-explanation 
that had better be left behind, 

" Tell him I've gone to see Mr. Ramzem— on the 
brown mare." The latter piece of information was 
intended to account for the speed in which he expected 
to complete his errand. 

WhiUt it was one of Adam's peculiarities usually to 
say " Mr. Ben " when speaking of him to any of their 
dependents, Ben nearly always said " my brother," 
" he," *' him," or " Adam " if he happened to be talking 
to Mrs. Wickham, who had been their father's house- 
keeper. And this homely trait of his was one of the 
signposts on which Mabel had fastened as indicative of 
a kind heart and an easy-going disposition, in which 
decision she was helped largely by his general lack of 
" side," readiness to exchange remarks and carelessness 
as to the quality of the person with whom he cracked 
a joke. 
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Again Mabel replied readily. In fact, through the 
window of the great, stone-paved kitchen, out of which 
the back-door opened, she had watched him go stable- 
wards in the moonlight, wondering why he was going 
to Mill Farm in this unusual hurry, hour and manner. 
Hardly had he gone back to the stables when she was 
out, after him. Knowing that the two young labourers 
and the cowman had gone up to the travelling show in 
the vill^e, and that the head-horsekeeper was laid up 
with a sprained ankle, she, moved by one of those odd, 
sudden notions of hers, tripped along to the stable- 
doorway, stepped into the light of the lantern and 
asked, 

" Can I help you ? I know the men are all out, except 
Nash." Nash was the ailing man. 

Ben, who was then entering the stall with a bridle in 
his hand, jerked his head her way, replying lightly, 

" No, thanks, Mabel. It's only a one-man job, 
any-way. And I'm here and in a hurry." 

" Oh, I can saddle a horse t " said she, in a similar 
manner, yet with some emphasis and assurance in her 
tone, also with that saucy look on her face which was 
common to it when she talked to a young man. 

" But I didn't say you couldn't. — Did It" he 
answered laughingly, then added, with a sudden change 
to seriousness. " No, chanks, all the same. It's very 
kind of you to offer, Mabel ; but I couldn't stand by and 
see you doing a job of this sort." 

" Well, I thought p'r'aps you would want to change 
before going out, 'and I could saddle-up, while you 
changed," she remarked, without having thought of any- 
thing of the sort. 

" Oh, no. . . . And, I say, you'll be having Bargate 
after you, if you come saddling-up for me at nights," 
Ben said, laughingly. Bargate was the whimsically- 
made cowman. 

" Him 1 He is a queer im t Where did you get him 
from ? — ^Dug him up ?-— He looks like it 1 *■' ^d she 
laughed also. 
4 
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" He'll dig you up,- if you don't watch it. He means 
business, you know." 

" So should I, if I married him 1 What a face to go 
to bed with ! — Fancy that on the pillow alongside of 
you I Uuah, worms t " and she shook herself, still 
laughing. 

He saw nothing out-of-the-way in a strong serTant* 
girl offering to saddle-up for him, nor in any other such 
girl doing the same for her employer on a forced occasion. 
He was unconventional in many of his ways and ideas 
(some persons said he was also happy-go-ludcy at heart). 
He had done several little insignificant kindnesses to 
the girl, and this was likely enough, he thought, her 
way of showing her appreciation. So they chatted of 
obvious things, till he led the mare outside and rode 
away, as she held the yard-gate open for him, he calling 
back to her to put the lantern out. 

Whilst sitting by the 6re he had been seized with 
an abrupt and overpowering desire to come face-to-face 
with the man he had wronged so completely, to talk 
to him and ascertain if he, too, was changed in some 
subtle way, as Ben felt that he himself was changed. 
And what was this instinctive longing, so unaccountable 
to Ben and so suddenly obeyed, but a psychol(^cal, a 
temperamental trait ? He had done great and irre- 
trievable harm to a man, and out of Uiat fact alone, 
with no reasoning of sort or degree, he felt that he must 
look on the man, hear him speak, be in his presence, 
feel his personality, know if he was still the same man. 
It was merely human — an indicative characteristic of 
the individual wrong-doer. 

In this frame of mind Ben rode along through the 
moonlit night — the night that had so suddenly lost 
all its beauty to him, that had become so abruptly no 
more than night, a darkness convenient to hide sham*, 
a screen for guilt. At any other such time up to now he ' 
would have ridden easily, with gaiety in his heart'-and 
in his eyes admiration for the loveliness of his native 
landscape imder the light of that brilliant moon. Now 
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he heeded no lustre, saw no changes in the scene — ^from 
the white mists here and there, the brownish fields, the 
darker meadows and the black-looking coppice. He 
wanted only to reach the end of his errand, to see Dougal 
Hamzem and talk to him. Whilst at the back of this 
preponderating, compelling idea there was a confused 
jumble of thought on the meeting in the wood, its out- 
come, the change in himself, some brief wonderment as 
to how far Adam had seen into this, the broken arrange- 
ments for supper, and the queries : Would he be back 
in time for it ? (almost impossible). Would Adam 
wait, and rap out at him for upsetting things ? Or 
would he have his supper, be annoyed, but say nothing ? 
However, to save time, Ben was riding by the way of 
Thome's mill and Mill Farm lane, which was nearer than 
by the high*Toad on the west and Ramzem's Chase. 

Ben hitched his mare's bridal to the hinge-post of 
the garden-gate, that opened on to the lane, and made 
straight for the pillar-supported porch of Mill Farm, 
for the house was a substantial, brick building of the 
Early Victorian type. His mind was now in a new 
confusion, one that need not be detailed ; yet he had 
no thought of turning back. To his question as to 
whether or not Ramzem was in, the girl answered, 
" Yes," and in he went. As she closed the door, whilst 
he rubbed his boots on the mat, Miriam came out of the 
further darkness and stood in the shaft of bright light 
that issued from the dining-room and cut the semi- 
blackness of the wide passage-hall in halves. She was 
waiting to know who had called, and was still wearing 
her seasonable colourings. In an instant Ben had for- 
gotten the husband in the wife, felt no strangeness as 
to his coming to see Ramzem, no shame of what had 
been, and wanted only to press forward. 
• " Who's that, Lizzie ? " she asked. 

" It's Mr. Ben Withers, m'm," the girl replied, as 
Ben, seeing a puzzled expression flash into Miriam's 
face, also was answering, 

" It's only me " He was about to say " Miriam," 
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but checked the name, thought that " Mrs. Ramzem " 
would come awkwardly off his tongue, and added, " I've 
just ridden down to see Mr. Ramzem on a business 
matter for my brother." 

" Oh. Come in," said she, quite as a matter-of-course. 

Her face was already clear of that cloud of query, in 
which there had been something besides wonder. This 
was the first time Ben had seen her in any adverse 
mood. To him so far her face had either been smiling 
outright, or — in the presence of another person — her 
eyes had lit up with secret welcome at his coming. 
Therefore this something — it was rather strength than 
hardness — ^made a half-noticed, back-o'-the-mind and 
somewhat unpleasant impression on him as he went 
forward, hardly believing at this last moment that be 
had really come to Mill Farm, was almost close enough 
to touch Miriam within an hour of their parting, and 
was about to talk to her husband. 

Ordinarily she would have walked into the room there 
and then, as an actional invitation to the visitor to 
follow. Now, sheerly out of instinct, she held back — 
with no tell-tale sign upon her face — let him go by, 
followed him, and continued her occupation of super- 
intending the laying of supper. 

Ramzem was sitting by the fire, taking off his leggings. 
He gave Ben the usual greeting, invited him to the chair 
opposite and added, 

" I'm only just in. I've been over to Little Waltham 
on a very unpleasant piece o' business. I s'pose 
youVe come down about the plough, as I wasn't able 
to come up." 

" Yes — that's exactly my errand. You see, we have 
to send it down to Southminster on Friday " (this was 
Tuesday evening), said Ben, putting his cap on the 
thick end of his riding-whip and looking over it at 
Ramzem's rather long, dark, thinnish face, with its 
black mustache. " And we could send it to-morrow 
to Baddow, or we can put it off till next week." 

" Oh, I'll have it to-morrow. I should have come 
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up, or sent up, afore breakfast iu the morning ; seeing 
as this other affair stopped me to-nigfat." 

" I hope it isn't anything very serious, Mr. Ramzem," 
Ben ventured sympathetically, because of the concern 
in Ramzem's voice. 

" No — 'tisn't for me, that is ; but it's bad enough for 
somebody else." 

During this talk — of not more than three minutes' 
duration — ^Miriam had busied herself at the table and 
the sideboard ; and if Ben had not been quite so wooden 
in certain ways, if Nature had made him more keenly 
susceptible to the influence of personal atmosphere, he 
would have felt how Miriam's somewhat frigid manner 
was only a cloak that hid a growing uneasiness. He 
did thiidE, in an incidental way, that her movements 
seemed to be rather jerky and that her bearing was 
stiffer and colder than he expected to find them. Be- 
cause of the personally happy circumstances under 
which they had so ffir met, his mind had always pictured 
her as a cheery, shining example of inteUigent woman- 
hood at her household duties. And although he had 
actually to see or hear some things before he ^ew them, 
he was now vaguely aware that Miriam's movements 
and manner were as surprising to him as that expression 
on her face had been in the passage. 

With his last two words Ramzem had thrust his feet 
into a pair of thick-soled carpet-shppers. Now he 
cedled to the maid to take ai^y his boots and leggings, 
and Miriam left the room. There was interest on 
Ben's face as he looked at Ramzem ; he was expecting 
a continuation of the subject. The other man divined 
this and added, as the girl went out with his foot- 
gear, 

" It's Bartlett — he was my head-horseman, you 
know — he's got Tetley's daughter into trouble an' 
bolted with her — at least he had ; but I've been an' got 
her back. She kept house for her father, an' he was 
badly upset. — Only the two of *em, — an' she a good, 
quiet girl, as far as one could see." 
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" Bartlett ? " said Ben in surprise. '* Why, he's a 
married tnan I — ^Isn't he ? " 

" Yes, — lived in one of my cottages down the lane 
there, an' got two children — fine, healthy youngsters they 
are. Tetley's under the same roof, in the other cottage." 

Tetley was Ramzem's millmau. 

Ben — fast for words and pricked sorely by his con- 
science — glanced around the room, thinking vaguely of 
the difference between its old-fashioned style and the 
up-to-date comforts etc. of his and Adam's dining-room 
—changes which Adam had brought in when refurnishing 
most of the house soon after their father's death, nearly 
five years ago. 

" But what about Bartlett ? " Ben asked at length. 

" Oh, it isn't him. He's got work over yonder ; he's 
a man an* can fend for himself. It's his wife an' the 
girl I*m troublin' about. What's she to do, if he doesn't 
send her money 1 — though he's promised he will, if I let 
her stay in the cottage — his wife, I mean — as if I'd turn 
her out on to the road." 

" Of course not. I meant — Is Bartlett to get off scot- 
free?" 

" Why, what can you do to him, Mr. Withers ? The 
girl's nineteen ; an' tf she will give way to a man at that 
age — ^well, it's her affair. — Isn't it 1 " 

" Well, yes, I suppose it is. I wasn't thinking of that. 

I " Ben broke off at the pronoun, feeling awkward. 

He knew he had put his first question in a foolish way, 
and had followed it up with one that appeared to be 
silly in itself. He wanted to say something on the 
iniquity of the case ; but his own shame stood in the 
way and was making him blunder at every turn. Ram- 
zera looked at him rather inquiringly and resumed, 

" As for the girl — ^well, we shall have to get the 
District Nurse in when the time comes ; an' of course 
there'll be Mrs. Ramzem at hand, an' we shall see her 
through it as regards expense. After that — well, I 
s'pose she'll find a husband by-an'-bye, — most of 'em 
do, child or no child.'f 
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" Yes ; and ." Ben's thoughts had switched back 

to Ramzem himself, just as his wandering gaze had 
done — ^to this man, on whom he had heaped such shame 
that very evening ; this man who was said to be sour 
and worse ; this man who talked so dispassionately, so 
ordinarily of how he had gone out of his way to repair 
the evil of another person. Ben writhed within, and 
half-wondered if he had not fooled himself for some 
years in thinking that he knew the world of men. 

" Of course, I'd take Bartlett back an' give him his 
work, if only for the sake of his wife an* little uns ; but 
he won't come down here again — too much ashamed of 
himself, as he should be." 

Ben mumbled three or four indistinct words. For 
the life of him he could not have said anything appro- 
priate and emphatic ; but he knew that at the baick of 
his mind there was a rising desire to "up and out with 
it " — to tell Ramzem at once of how he had wronged 
him. The latter continued, 

" But, there, I'm no man's judge, Mr. Withers, an' 
much less a woman's ; an' be all accounts you're pretty 
much the same in that." 

*' Yes, — ^I believe so," replied Ben, with httle thought 
of what he said. 

"But, you know, they will do it — I mean these workers 
of ours," Ramzem resumed in his quiet, rather ding-dong 
fashion. " You know as well as I do, Mr. Withers, that 
their rule is : It's for a man to ask, an' a wonuin to 
refuse. An' most of 'em think, men an* women alike, 
if a man doef^p't ask the more fool he. But they'll learn 
better some day, same as our own class has done. — 
Don't you think so t " 

'* Yes, I do ; and the sooner the better," answered 
Ben, arousing himself. " As you say, the time was 
when our class was Uttle, if any, better ; but look at the 
change," 

" You're right. Takin' us all-in-all, I don't think 
there's a cleaner-livin' class up an* down the country 
than farmers an' their womenfolk. Why, you don't 
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hear once in a blue moon of a farmer's wife or daughter 
goin' wrong. — Do you ? " And Ramzem, showing his 
first sign of energy since Ben entered the room, sat up 
and looked fixedly yet not hard at his visitor. All the 
reply that Ben could make wai a rather feeble, 

" No, I don't think we do," whilst his gaze wandered 
away again, over the old prints that hung, in their 
bird's-eye-maple f^-ames, along Ramzem's side of the 
room. 

How bis new respect for the man and contempt for 
himself were increasing side-by-side I And with tl.ese 
changes there was that prompting to confess, ask for- 
giveness and go his way ; but it was now accompanied 
by a dc^ging, in a sense mBhcious, reminder that such 
an action might be no more than contemptible to the 
last degree and in every way. For a moment he wished 
to Heaven that he had crushed down the impulse for 
this interview. Yet immediately he realised the value 
of it to him, saw the justice of the pimishment it was in- 
flicting, and wondered in a way if the whole thing was 
the purposed doing of the Inscrutable — purposed in 
part because of what there might be to come out of 
it later on. Tbiis bis rapid thou^ts flew over the 
matter, root and branch. In the meantime Ramzem 
was saying, 

" Yes, the Lord knows we have scandals enough 
about us. — ^Fornication an' adultery's pretty common — 
ay, an' worse than that sometimes — but it isn't among 
farmers you find it, thank God. Not that I'd say, 
pndeful : I thank Thee, God, that I'm not like me 
neighbour." Miriam entered and walked towards him, 
with her nervousness all gone, apparently ; he, however, 
paid no heed to her. '* We've got our faults, an' they're 
bad enough as they are ; but nobody can say im- 
morality's one of 'em. — ^An* why one class " 

" Tetley's in the kitchen. He wants to see you — 
something about Bartlett and bis girl," Miriam in- 
terrupted. 

Ramzem glanced up at her, said he had " just been 
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tellin' Mr. Withers about it," and asked to kaow more 
precisely what was needed of him. 

" I don't know. You had better go and see him," 
said she. He arose — saying to Ben that he would be 
back in a few minutes — and was going out, when she 
added, '* And don't talk too loud there. — I mean there's 
DO need to cry the girl's shame with Lizzie at your 
elbow." 

He disappeared, without an answer, and Miriam 
turned to Ben ; but she kept to her own side of the 
room, and with her back mostly towards the doorway. 
Now her face was as it always had been to him — full of 
light and welcome, its strength being softened by a 
smile that flickered just under the surface, in a way. In 
a voice that was audible enough to Ben, yet was calcu- 
lated not to carry her words beyond the room, she 
began with, 

" Why didn't you send down ? You gave me such a 
start!" 

" I'm sorry. I was afraid I should ; but I felt that 
I must come," replied he, still in the mood to which 
Ramzom had tmconsciously worked him. 

" I see," she said, the light in her eyes growing brighter 
and the snule becoming plainer. 

She thought it was to look on her again that he had 
ridden down, and so shortly after their parting. It was 
flattering; naturally it delighted her, seeing that it 
proved both his devotion and her power to attract him. 
At the same moment he — with no disloyalty, but merely 
as an obtruding idea — was wondering if she had thought 
of her husband's errand whilst they were in the wood. 
Had Miriam known this she would have answered at 
once : No. And what if I had ? That girl's shame 
or unconquerable love — ^I don't know which — was 
nothing to me or my craving for the man I loved. One 
case doesn't govern another. 

" When I heard it was you I couldn't believe it at 
all," she resumed, after a moment's silence, a touch of 
gaiety in her tone and that light still in her eyes. *' I 
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wondered what on earth had happened. Then I wanted 
to laugh, and tell Lizae to look outside and see if the 
world had turned upside-down. What a job I had to 
keep myself in 1 " 

'* So had I," said he, with truthful reference to the 
few moments in which she had stood in the shaft of 
light ; and, as if to say that he felt the same now, his 
eyes and fape lit up as hers had just done. He was 
hunting in his mind for something else appropriate to 
say, when in walked Herman and stood irresolute at the 
further end of the big table. This was awkward. 
Miriam turned to him, wondering momentarily how to 
get rid of him at once, and asking, 

" Well, did you enjoy the show ? " 

" I didn't go in. Look here, Aimt," he replied, and 
she went towards him. It had edways been his habit 
to treat Miriam somewhat off-handedly, as an elder 
sister for whom be had enough toleration to keep him 
civil, and whose position in the bouse exacted his 
obedience whilst being unable to conunand his deference. 
He rather disliked her for her attitude towards his imcle 
(who was something of a model man to Herman), also 
for her strict ways in the house. There were no ruptures 
between them, their temperaments did not tend that way; 
but his bearing was a small, daily annoyance to her. 

He held the garter towards her, not exactly in a way 
that showed it to Ben, nor yet surreptitiously, and 
added, " This is yours. — ^Isn't it ? I picked it up out 
yonder," and he nodded his head wiUi an indifferent, 
sideways gesture. 

She took the thing in her hand, crumpling it up and 
replying, with the action, 

" Yes. Out where ? " 

" Oh, on the path to the oak-coppice. Is supper 
ready ? I'm famished." 

" No ; it will be soon," answered she, wishing that she 
had not said " Yes," and turning back towards Ben, 
her colour heightening rather, and some inward dis- 
turbance showing on her face. 
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She knew that Ben had seen the garter and heard 
the words. He was equally aware of her trying to hide 
it, also of her perturbation. Their glances met, and the 
mutuality of their thoughts and guilt set up an awkward- 
ness that was not easy to overcome. He looked at the 
fire, thinking what a young ass the youth was to produce 
the thing at such a time. Meanwhile Herman had taken 
an illustrated paper from the sofa and seated himself in 
his place at the table, in the manner of one who intended 
to stop there till the meal was served. Miriam turned 
again to her interrupted preparations, talking the while 
to Ben of such obvious matters as the recent harvest 
and how this and that neighbour had fared in it. Then 
Ramzera re-entered the room, with an apology for his 
absence, followed by a request to Ben to stay and have 
supper with them. 

" I'm sorry I can't. I promised to be back to supper 
at half-past nine, and Adam will be waiting," said Ben, 
feeling strongly that he would not like to sit at table 
with hiisband and wife ; for the uneasy, disquieting 
impression was back again, now that they were both in 
the room with him. It was a case of her influence war- 
ring against his conscience and the presence of the 
husband whom he had wronged within the past two 
hours, and Ben felt that he must get away from it all, 
lest he should do something for which he would be 
immeasurably sorry. That impulse to confess his shame 
might return and press successfully for utterance. 
M^am, with the same sense of uneasiness, clenched the 
matter by saying to Ramzem, 

" Supper won't be ready for twenty minutes yet. I 
didn't expect you back till about ten o'clock." 

" Oh, all right," Ramzem remarked, with no sense 
of disappointment or resignation. *' Another time, Mr. 
Withers." 

They shook hands, bade each other good-night, and 
Ben turned abruptly, yet as a matter-of-course, to do 
the same with Miriam, who stood by the near end of the 
table. He put out his hand. She lifted hers, remem- 
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bered the garter still crumpled up there, made to pass 
it to the other hand, got one half under her fingers, left 
the other half hanging down, and placed her empty 
hand in Ben's waiting one. To cover the awkwardness 
of the situation (in which, naturally, there was to them 
much more than mere awkwardness) she tried a faint 
laugh and half-failed. He smiled, felt " like a bull at 
a gate-post," and wondered if Ramzem saw the hanging 
part of the garter or knew what it was. But Ramzem 
did not see the thing, neither did his intuition or pene- 
tration grasp the fact that something out of the common 
was taking place. 

Unfortunately, however, Herman had seen the green 
strip of knitted silk slip down ; he had also become 
abruptly half-conscious of some side-play between his 
Aunt and Ben Withers. In the latter's swing around 
to face Minam, the suddenness of which had somewhat 
discomposed her, Ramzem had turned in a way to the 
fire ; thus Ben was rather between him and her, and 
the entire action had not occupied more than a few 
seconds. On the other side, half-way along the table and 
slantingly from Miriam, young Herman sat, now with his 
face raised side-ways and looking at Ben's face over his 
aunt's shoulder. Instinct or something else had jerked 
up his attention. Ben saw this, by the alert expression 
in Herman's eyes, and checked himself on the instant. 
After a quidc grip Ben let go her hand, dropped his 
own and turned away at the same instant, to find his 
falling fingers entangled momentarily in the hanging end 
of the garter, He turned back, smiling again, and pat- 
ting the thing off in a manner that gave Herman's 
thoughts a fillip in a definite direction. The youth also 
noticed what he took to be a pleased, understanding- 
expression in his aunt's answering snaile. Ben was 
away for the door, correct in appearances, and throwing 
Herman a casual good-night, with Miriam following, and 
Ramzem now standing on the hearthrug, looking after 
them and saying that he would send up for the plough 
early on the morrow. The little passage, during which 
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Herman's attention had been attracted, had passed in 
a couple of moments ; yet out of it, the finding of the 
garter, etc., he had, without intent or purpose, suddenly 
picked something that prevented his seeing the pictures 
in the periodical under his eyes, as Ben and Miriam 
passed behind him on their way to the outer door. 
Prompted quickly by this hurried suspicion be went 
after them, striking a match as he entered the passage 
and saying, 

" Shall I get you a light, Aunt ? " His question was 
as to whether or not he should light the ball-lamp, and 
it seemed to him that it and his appearance caused a 
little fluster by the door. 

" No, of course not I — A light to open the door by 
on a night like this 1 " Miriam answered, ptdling the 
door back in the middle of her second exclamation and 
letting a flood of moonlight into the porch. 

As Ben rode homewards what could he do but think 
of the revelation he had undergone as to Ramzem's 
character ? Dour the man might be in certain ways ; 
but sour Ben did not think he could be. As for his 

" heart being in the right place " " By heaven, there 

are many here-about that could take a profitable lesson 
ftom him I " muttered Ben to himself. His thoughts 
ran on : If Ramzem had been a bad husband, or con- 
temptible as a man, or only callous and self-seeking as 
some persons would have it that he was, then there 
would have been some mitigation in Ben's remorse, 
although not in the sin from which it sprang. But 

now Why did he rush to this interview ? He had 

gone into it with no thought of what the end might be, 
and look what it had brought him I Surely he had 
enough on his mind to begin with, in the fact that he had 
wronged his neighbour's wife. — Her ? No I And he 
pulled up sharply in the middle of the road, sitting 
stock-still on the mare. (On another such night he 
would have taken a cross-coimtry run and gloried in the 
movement, the exhilaration of mind and the scenic 
beauty. Now he was riding home in the most ordinary 
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way, by lane and road.) No, not the wife ; for she felt 
no wrong, admitted no blame — not to herself, that is. 
He knew this by the last pressure of her hand at the door- 
way, even if there had been nothing else to assure him. 

Her feeling was one of passionate joy, of extravagant 
delight, in her possession of the one thing on earth that 
was all things to her ; and Ben knew this, from what 
he knew of her. He was also aware that she would have 
stood up straight and said so to Ramzem and all the 
world in a moment, if called to do so. Of this Ben was 
as certain as he was of death. No, not the wife ; but 
the neighbour it was whom he had wronged so utterly — 
and off went his thoughts again, as he once more sent 
the mare forward. This man it was on whom he had 
heaped the shame ; this man who had gone out of his 
way to repair a piece of immorahty at the same time 

that his own wife and Ben felt sick at himself, 

loathed himself, could have put on himself any penance, 
any pimishment. Yes, on himself, but none on Miriam ; 
for in the hinterland of it all she came and went the 
whole of the time — she, her personality, her fine face 
and figure, her passion, her influence and the light that 
his presence brought into her eyes. 

The smell of spent vegetation came up to him firom 
amongst the heavy autumn dew by the sides of the 
road, carrying with it a sudden, new sense of the sadness 
of passing things, of Nature's common lack of lasting 
power, of the moumfulness of decay. At sundown life 
had been full of joy and verve, crowded with things worth 
living for, expecting, working for. There was strength 
and beauty on every hand then. Now it was " change 
and decay," regret and sorrow, an outlook of ina«asing 
pain and trouble. Even the moonhght seemed to speak 
of mourning by its pallidness and ghostly nature. 

Suddenly, out of this contemplation of things and the 
state into which his mind had worked itself generally, 
Ben half-resolved to break at once from Miriam. The 
remainder of his ride was occupied with this idea. On 
entering the dining-room he foimd that Adam had 
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supped — ^there were the remains of his lark-pie — gone 
to bed, without leaving the usual note explaining matters, 
and scarcely any fire. Ben's supper was under a meat 
cover on the fender, half-cold and iminviting. He 
wanted none of it, nor fire either. 

And that backed pie of Adam's (which he had so often 
tried to persuade his brother not to have) how it seemed 
to gall him to-night more than ever I Somehow or other 
there appeared to be an ironic, defying connection be- 
tween those poor birds and his visit to the wood. Yes, 
he saw it abruptly — the analogy between his conscience- 
condition and the larks in life, and between their mangled 
corpses in that dish and himself as now. ... He dropped 
into his chair, lit a pipe, and smoked the while he thought 
bitterly of how Miriam would take his announcement 
not to meet her again. 
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CHAPTER Vn 

INCIDENTS AND CHAEACTEKISTICS 

Breakfast at High Bam on the followmg morning was 
a rather gloomy affair. It was here that the brothers 
usually had their first meeting for the day, both of them 
having been up some time and about their separate 
portions of the work. For Adam was a '* morning 
farmer " {i.e, one who attended early to the important 
part of his duties, instead of leaving them till midday 
or later, as some farmers did) ; and Ben needed no 
incentive to make him follow this example. 

Adam, being inclined to sullenness whm put out, 
generally carried his temper through the day, or till 
next day if the upset came in the evening and was of 
any magnitude. And Ben knew, by the state of his 
supper and the fire, that Adam had retired in considerable 
dudgeon. But he was unaware that his brother had just 
received some bad news from a stock-broker as to those 
secret speculations. In addition breakfast was late ; 
therefore Adam's meticulous punctuality was further 
offended, so much, in fact, that he addressed a few 
scathing words to Mabel, as she prepared the table, 
amongst which were " you'll have to diop lazy ways if 
you want to stay on at High Bam." Moved merely 
by a matter of justice Ben was foolish wiough — con- 
sidering that he had such reasons for desiring to see 
Adam in a pleasant frame of mind — to say, as Mabel 
went out of the room, but still whilst she could hear 
him, 

" What do you blame her for ? Why don't you com- 
plain to Mrs. Wickham ? — ^Ten to one it's her fault, as 
you know." 
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" I blame who I like, and who I think is to blame," 
was Adam's sharp answer, as he walked to and fro on 
the further side of the table. 

" Oh, well, if that's your temper, keep it," Ben re- 
turned, then took up a newspaper, and no more was 
ssid. 

The me^l was eaten pretty much in silence, the few 
remarks being only on some of the work in hand. Then 
they separated, to meet no more till noon, when the 
atmosphere was much the same on Adam's part. Thus 
the day wore on, and Ben was imable to keep his promise 
to Thome about sending the latter word as to the 
threatened foreclosing. Still he hoped for better luck 
in the evening, and consoled himself with the thought 
that nothing could be done in the matter without his 
knowing of it ; therefore if the worst was really to 
happen, he coidd step in and save the situation for 
Thome. 

Evening came, bringing no change in Adam ; and 
Ben, knowing that if he broached the subject at a wrong 
time he would only worsen it, wondered what to do for 
the best. Finally he decided to ride down to the mill 
and tell Thome how things were, as this would be better 
than leaving him in doubt. With this intention he 
made for the stables, just as he had done on the previous 
evening. 

Five minutes after Ben went out there was a knock at 
the front-door, and Mabel brought Mrs. Thome in to 
Adam. She was a dark, short woman whom much 
sickness had left in a frail condition. Adam sat at the 
table, towards the fire, examining some documents, 
and there was a palpable expression of annoyance on 
his face when he raised his head to look at the visitor. 
Instinctively, guiltily in a way, he knew the cause of 
her errand ; and, unfortunately for her, she could not 
have called at a worse time. He at once opened the 
conversation with a slow and slightly sullen, 

" Well, Mrs. Thome, what can I do for you to-night ? " 

She stood near the further end of the long table, 
5 
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resting one hand lightly on it. Her palUd &ce was in 
vivid contrast to her rather fine, big, dark eyes, black 
hair, hat and jacket, and dark grey woollen gloves. 
She was tired, very plainly so, and with no breath to 
spare just then for talk. Her walk up the long hillside, 
through the raw night-air, and this coming suddenly 
to the point of her momentous errand, now combined 
to make her hesitate and tremble a little. In this pause 
Adam began subconsciously to gather in a sense of Mrs. 
Thome being fatigued, of the cold night outside and the 
decencies of the situation. 

" Come up to the fire. — Won't you ? — and take a 
seat," he said, a little more humanely, and left his chair, 
pulled Ben's easy one near the fender for her, and began 
to poke the fire. She passed up the room, to the top- 
comer of the table opposite to where Adam had been 
sitting, and dropped into a chair that stood there. 
" Won't you come nearer the fire ? " added he, turning 
around and looking at her. 

" No, thank you, — I should feel the cold so, going 
out. I shall be best here," Mrs. Thome answered in a 
strained way, feeling a little more at ease and knowing 
in her inner consciousness that the atmosphere of the 
meeting had changed since she entered the room not 
two minutes ago. 

Adam dropped into Ben's chair, partially so that he 
would not be between Mrs. Thome and the fire and in 
equal part because he thought he had sat long enough 
in that cramped position at the table. Whilst in the 
act of sitting he leaned back, thrust his hands deep into 
his trousers* pockets, and stretched his long legs over the 
thick, fur rug ; for, with all his early and persistent 
attention to duties, when the work was done Adam 
became somethmg of a Sybarite. Although he lacked 
most of the principles of that class whereof he was so 
jealous to be considered as a member, he possessed what 
are described satirically as " the instincts of a gentle- 
man." At the moment of this fourfold action he 
glanced incidentally at the carpet and admired its design 
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(his own selection) for the thousandth time, and thought 
how few would know it from a real Turkey. Then he 
looked again at his visitor, and said in a much kindlier 
tone than before, 

" Well, if you won't come nearer the fire, Mrs. Thome* 
may I ask what has brought you all this way to-night t 
I hope there's nothing the matter with Mr. Thome ? " 

" Yes, there is something the matter with him, Mr. 
Withers. It is him that's brought me up here," she 
replied at once, in an even tone, and now fairly easy in 
her manner. 

" Oh. I'm sorry to hear it. What is the matter T '* 
inquired he, adding, with a brief smile, " I'm not a 
doctor, you know." And he thought how little he 
would like to be a doctor to such an " inefficient " as 
Harry Thome. 

" No, I suppose not ; but you can cure his ailment, 
and you only. He is worrying himself to death over 
your threat to close the mortgage." 

At this Adam turned his gaze away &om her sad face, 
in which there was a sense of accusation that made him 
ill-at-ease. He was silent, and his feeling of amioyance 
began to come back. " Why," he thought, *' has the 
man sent his poor object of a wife up here to see me on 
this matter, instead of coming himself ? " 

Mrs. Thome broke the pause — so awjtward to Adam, 
so recuperative to her — by saying, with reference to the 
threat, 

" But you don't really mean to keep it. — Do you ? " 

" I'm afraid I do, Mis. Thome — I'm afraid I shall 
have to," answered he, quietly enough, yet all too firmly 
for her liking. He had turned his face towards her 
again, and was looking at her as steadily as she looked 
at him. " After all, you know, business is business," 
he continued, without any noticeable break. '* Your 
husband 's already nearly nine months in arrears with 
the interest, and I can't let things go on like that. I 
must have either the interest or realise on the mortgage." 

Yes, there was the letter &om his stockbroker; 
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despite which, however, he had that day handed Sheirlaw 
a cheque for £100 on a vague sort of promissory note, 
which the borrower had written out of his ignorance in 
such things, and the lender had accepted as a piece of 
surreptitious satisfaction to the secret that had caused 
him to be so generous a neighbour. As a break to the 
pause that had ensued Adam reiterated, 

" Yes, I*m sorry ; but I shall have to foreclose on 
your husband." 

Noticing, yet not heeding the snobbish manner in 
which Adam had spoken " yotu* husband " each time, 
Mrs. Thome asked, after a moment's hesitation as to 
whether or not the question would be a wise one, 

" Even if you ruin a neighbour by it ? " 

" Well, I don't think it's quite fair to put it hke that, 
you know." And bis gaze roamed over much of the 
room, whilst his heart was filled with pride and satis- 
faction ; and he thought of the Sheirlaws' living-room, 
in contrast, thinking, as he sometimes did when at home, 
that, after all, he rather preferred his own style of 
furnishing. 

" But if that is the truth, why shouldn't it be put 
so t " Mrs. Thome questioned. 

" Ah, but is it the troth ? " Adam queried, almost 
smiling with the words. 

" I have come here to tell you it is the truth, Mr. 
Withers," repUed Mrs. Thome so impressively that 
Adam's returning better nature began immediately to 
withdraw again. She followed up with, " I have come 
up here to tell you that if you close now we shall be 
ruined completely ; but if you give Mr. Thome till 
Christmas he may be able to pay off the interest and pull 
through — at least, so far as I can see." 

Adam kept silence, and encouraged Mrs. Thome to 
talk. To him the points of the case were : He needed 
the £800 odd for other and more important uses ; he 
wanted to keep his hand on the mill as a possible paying 
concern by-and-bye, and as an outlying adjunct to his 
" estate," in the better days to come when he could look 
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arouBd and think — " All these are mine, and I'm making 
them prosper " ; and, lastly, he would rather not close 
now, because the loss of Thome's trade had deteriorated 
the mill as a property. Truth to tell, he had so accus- 
tomed himself to look on the mill as his to-be that for 
some months past his attitude towards Ramzem's mill 
had been one of envy. At the same time he felt no 
particular dislike of Thome, except as one whom he 
considered to be inefficient, therefore one who should 
give way and be replaced by a better man. It was not 
the man, but his mill that was of moment to Adam. 
Presently, when Mrs. Thome's words had again become 
a direct plea for leniency, he interrupted with, 

'* You said so far as you can see things will be better 
with him by Christmas." 

" Yes." 

" Why, hasn't he told you this ? — ^Hasn't he sent you 
up to say it ? " Failing to see in Mrs. Thome's talk 
any tangible proof of coming betterment his mind had 
begun to cast back to bits of suspicion that ended in his 
last question. 

'* No, Mr. Withers, he hasn't," she replied, with a 
quiet finality that was convincing. " He knows nothing 
about me coming here ; if he did he wouldn't have let 
me come. He has always had the best trade in the last 
quarter of the year ; and I thought if I came and told 
you this, and showed you how your threat is worrying 
him so dreadfully, and how it means min to us if you 
keep it, you would be good enough to let the thing alone 
till after Christmas." As a matter of fact Thome had 
not told her anything since his brooding was the cause 
of her worming Adam's threat out of hmi ; he had not 
informed her even of his meeting with Ben on the 
previous night, lest the possible good of it should not 
happen. 

" M'm, I see," he comm^ited, looking at his slippers, 
solely by way of a change, then added in a tone that 
was determined although quiet, " Well, I can't help it — 
I'm afraid the thing will have to take its course." 
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" But, BIr. Withers, surely you wcm't have the heart 
to turn us out, and at this time of the year, too 1 Re- 
memb^, your mortgage covers all we have." 

" I can only say. Mis. Thome, that I shall have to 
foreclose at once, unless the interest's paid in a day or 
two," he answered, rising to his feet. The alternative 
had been a second thought ; for he would rather have it 
said that his foreclosing was a piece of strict business 
than let his pride suffer by admitting that he needed the 
money. 

*' But you have plenty, Mr. Withers. Why be so 
hard on us ? " pleaded Bfrs. Thome, rising also. 

'* I'm not hard. It's just a matter of business, that's 
all. I've got my methods, you see, and I always keep to 
them." And he made a move along the opposite side 
of the table, towards the half-open door, meaning that 
the interview was over. 

Mrs. Thome went along her side, looking at him and 
saying, '* Well, if not for our sakes, will you think of our 
children ? — Will you take all we have and turn even 
them out at the beginning of winter ? — We have no 
friends with means to help us 1 " 

" Oh, my brother won't let either you or them go 
hungry, Mrs. Thome," he put in, with an attempted 
smile that was meant to relieve the stress and be re- 
assuring, yet served to accentuate the hard, light, 
bitterness of his tone, especially as he concluded with, 
*' Please don't get back into that strain." 

" Have you no heart at all ? For Heaven's sake be 
human t — ^Let me tell my husband that you'll give him 
tilt Christmas 1 " 

*' I can't," was Adam's quiet, decisive reply, for he 
was no more affected by her question than by her 
exclamations. 

They were close to the end of the table, he — reddish- 
faced, tall, good-looking in a way, well-groomed, a 
standard of health and comfort — on the side nearer 
the door, at which be looked disinterestedly ; she level 
with him, hardly knowing how to hold herself in, her 
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pallid face turned towards him and full of pain and 
despair, she impotent at her failure, and still finding 
it di£Bcult to believe that she had failed. It was at this 
point that she said impressively, not as a curse, but 
rather as an involuntary warning, 

" Then all I can say, Mr. Withers, is — be sure you'll 
get it back : ' As thou doest unto others, so it shall be 
done unto thee.' And if ever " 

The door swung sharply towards them, and Ben 
stepped just into the room. Another stride or two and 
he would have run against Adam. A quick realisation 
of this pulled him up, and he stood there, with the door- 
edge in his right-hand, his face clearly showing repressed 
anger, and he looking straight at Adam's face. He 
appeared to be uncertain what to say, seemed as if he 
would blurt out something, then said in a voice of some 
strain and emotion, 

" You're a brute, Adam." Turning to Mrs. Thome 
he continued, " Don't worry. — I'm coming down to see 
Thome now. — I'll make it all right, tell him. No, I 
shall be there before you. — Stay I I was going to ride 
down. — I'll drive, and take you with me. Sit down till 
I come back." 

With that out he went, jerking the door to behind 
him. As the thud of his footsteps died away along the 
linolemn-covered passage kitchen-wards — ^he going im- 
consciously at about three times his usual weight — Mrs. 
Thome turned aside to a chair by the window, and Adam 
strolled back to the thick hearthrug. After standing 
there for some minutes, biting his lip at the manner of 
this interruption and outwardly contemplating the fire, 
he once more stretched himself in Ben's chair, said quite 
ordinarily both in tone and manner, 

*' You'd better come up and get a warm before you 
go out. It will be cold drivin', you know." 

" Thank you. I shall do here," she replied, holding 
her gloved hands together, and gazing fixedly at a 
luxurious Roman picture that hung between the big, 
heavily-carved, walnut sideboard and the doorway. 
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" Very well," was Adam's conunent ; then he lit a 

pipe, thrust his hands into his pockets again and stretched 
out his legs, the while he felt more and more the sting 
and indignity which Ben had flung at him so impulsively. 
Ninety per cent, of men in his place would have gone 
back to the papers on the table, and either been busy 
with them or pretended to be ; but Adam's bent was to 
brazen the matter out to its end coolly, as a piece of 
business, and there he sat, till Ben looked in, saying, 

" Come along, Mrs. Thome. — I've got a couple of 
good rugs in the trap for you." 

" Good-night, Mrs. Thome," said Adam, as she made 
for the doorway. 

His parting words were answered with " Good-night " 
in a low tone of marked indifference. Ben held the door 
open, and she passed out. The next moment Ben had 
glanced at Adam, said, " I shall not be long to-night, and 
I'll settle this with you when I come back," and was oft 
again. 

During the next ten to fifteen minutes Adam remained 
where he was, his feet out, his head back and he smoking 
quietly. Ben's departing manner had touched home 
with him. He had seen his brother now and then in 
" a bit of a temper " with others, but only on rare 
occasions and mostly as a flash in the pan. Moreover, 
they two had " differed " before this, yet only " differed." 
Here there was a suggestion of the ominous. That word 
" settle " had rung out with a retaliatory sound. In 
his heart Adam distinctly did not like the look of things. 
He knew that if it came to a real set-to between himself 
and Ben, he would have to go under ; because he was 
a coward, and well-aware of the fact. 

Still, mainly with the past and their mutual con- 
ditions as his reasoning-ground, he was able to shelve 
most of the disagreeableness with the thought that it 
would all blow over very soon, even if Ben was not quite 
his old, easy self when he returned. But he was annoyed 
more by the way in which Ben had spoken to him in 
Mrs. Thome's presence than by any thought of further 
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trouble when Ben returned. He knew his brother must 
have heard much that was said in the room, saw that 
he had made a bad mistake this time, and was further 
angered by the fact that it was bound to lower him 
seriously in Ben's estimation. 

In addition to these pieces of irritation Adam ex- 
perienced an unquiet feeling that had been set up 
by Mrs. Thome's Biblical warning. He was one of the 
l^t men on earth to have confessed, even to himself, 
a weakness towards superstition, especially of this 
nature. Yet, despite the fact that he ridiculed the idea 
of his being affected by an angry woman's half-propbecy, 
or that such an utterance could take effect on any 
person's life, he was, at the back of his mind, perturbed 
not so much by what she had said as by her manner of 
saying it ; for in her tone and general expression there 
bad l^n a curious sense of conviction. 

As a matter of fact Ben had used the disturbing word 
solely in relation to a settlement of the money-matter. 
After saddling-up and making all ready he had retiunied 
to the entrance-hall for his riding-whip, and was told 
by Mabel, as he passed through the kitchen, that Mrs. 
liiome was in the dining-room with Adam. The whip- 
rack was between the dining-room door and the outer 
one, and in passing the former (through the partial 
opening of wtuch Adam could be seen sitting by the fire) 
Ben had heard Mrs. Thome saying that she had come 
unknown to her husband. He had reached down the 
whip and was turning to enter the room, when Adam 
said the affair would " have to take its course." This 
bad made him pause, with some doubt as to the wisdom 
of his entering at that juncture. Before he could make 
up his mind what to do, the deep, quiet pleading and 
the cold denials were begun, making Ben's desired entry 
still more inopportune ; till at last he could hold back 
no longer, and had broken in as described. 
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BBOTHEB vertUS BBOTHER 

At Mill Rouse (which was a large cottage close to the 
mill) the first subject was, naturally, Mrs. Thome's visit 
to High Bam. When her husband heard the cause of 
this he told her simply that she ought not to have gone. 

" Well, as the thing's turned out, you're quite right, 
Harry," Ben put in. " It's a pity she did go ; but she 
went for your sake, and that's everything." 

" And how did he take it ? " Thome asked. His 
wife turned away, leaving the answer to Ben, who said, 

" Oh, well, never mind that now, old man ; it isn't 
a pleasant thing to talk about. But this much I must 
athnit, and let it stand at that : I told him to his face 
he behaved like a brute, and he deserved it. Now let's 
get this affair settled.— I want to go back soon as I can." 

Mrs. Thome left them, and they fell to on a discussion 
of the subject, after Ben had explained why he had not 
been able to send the promised message. His one 
purpose for the moment was to induce Thome to borrow 
from him enough money to pay Adam off completely ; 
but this was so greatly against Thome's will that much 
persuasion had to be used to brmg it about. He vaa 
sure, he maintained, that it was a losing game ; that 
his mill would never pay whilst Ramzem's stood, and 
he could not sink a friend's money in a certain loss. To 
get his trade back he had already reduced his charges 
to the lowest point possible. Still the mill was his all, 
and he could not give in — could not surrender it as a 
failure. So the matter was settled between them, on 
the plain, undetailed understanding that the one lent 
and the other borrowed the £800 odd. 
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When Ben re-entered the dining-room at home, Adam 
was sitting at the table again, perusing his papers. 
Much as the latter would have disliked to admit it, Ben's 
words and manner on going away had kept him nearly 
all the interval in that chair by the fire. In fact, he 
had not returned to the table till he heard the rattle of 
the dog-cart past the end of the house. Now he ap- 
peared to be absorbed in the documents ; but, self- 
possessed as he was by temperament, they occupied no 
more than half his attention. 

Adam was not afraid of Ben in one way, he never had 
been ; he was too sure of his own superior practicality 
for that. He had, however, always respected his brother 
with the respect that certain persons feel for something 
that is vaguely yet assuredly a little better than them- 
selves. But at the back of this esteem, and especially 
since they both came to manhood, there had ever been a 
half-sleeping repugnance to anything bordering a real 
quarrel with Ben. This dislike was in part an outcome 
of Adam's affection ; at the same time there was in it 
a sense of warning, such as a person of some sensibility 
feels when about to tap a potential, unknown matter. 
And at the present moment Adam had enough in- 
tuition to know that Ben had returned in pretty 
much the same mood as the one in which he had gone 
away. 

Chi his part Ben was reluctant to disturb Adam in 
what seemed to be a series of important calculations. 
This, however, was purely considerate ; yet it was not 
sufficiently strong to keep him from moving about the 
room, restless, waiting for an opportimity to speak, 
hating the thing in hand but determined to have it over 
before supper, and carrying with him here and there a 
palpable spirit of antipathy. So that when Adam 
raised his head presently — drawn up by the magnetism 
of Ben's attitude, and somewhat in spite of himself — 
Ben stepped up to the end of the table, flimg down a 
signed cheque, which he bad fetched from the bureau 
in his own room, and said firmly. 
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'* There's your money. Now give me the mortg^e 
you have on Harry's mill." 

In plain truth, Ben had returned home full of bitter 
disappointment. This action of Adam's had come to 
him as the climax of a series of disbelieved little happen- 
ings, all of which he now saw as small features in the one 
pattern, a pattern that had seemed to be fairly all right 
till these ugly, little blotches came up. The bitterness 
of it lay in its robbing him of his faith in Adam being as 
good at the bottom as the next man was. 

Adam turned his face up towards Ben*s, and during 
quite half-a-minute they gazed unflinchingly and in 
silence at one another. At length the elder brother 
said in his superior way — so galling at times, but now 
partially hidden by an attempt at a smile and some 
lightness of tone, whilst that sting was in his heart all 
the time, 

'* You're a bit waxey, aren't you ? " 

" Come on, Adam. — You neetii't try to brazen this 
out. We've had enough of that before," Ben replied at 
once and with more show of anger, which, his words 
considered, was not needed to prove his bent at the 
moment. Adam made no move or change ; he was 
trying to *' brazen it out." Ben added, " Let me have 
that mortgage. — I expect you've got it there ; or in 
any case it's in the house." 

Here Ben had struck a bad note, without meaning 
to do so. It was well-known to him that Adam had an 
undue fondness for keeping his valuable documents at 
hand — one of the flaws in his excessive practicality, and 
the usurer's common trait of being able to look when he 
liked on his wealth. Ben had now and then chaffed 
Adam on this habit, telling him that the papers ought 
to be with his banker, and that the house would be burnt 
down some day and his bundle of documents with it, 
all of which was unpalatable to Adam. In his secret 
heart he knew that this characteristic of his was the 
mean love of contemplating his possessions ; he also 
thought that Ben guessed as much, but would not say 
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it ; therefore, whether he had shown it or not, Ben's 
chaff had always left a rankling behind. Now it leapt 
into sudden flame. Adam was sure, in himself, that 
Ben*s last words were a -back -handed smack at him, and 
up be stood, his gingery mustache seeming to bristle, 
his hardish blue eyes full of anger and that bi^sh gap 
in his upper jaw showing nastily as he said in a threaten- 
ing manner, 

" Now, look here, I've had enough of this from you 
to-night, and I'll be hanged if I'll have any more of 
it I" 

" Oh, what will you do with it, then t " asked Ben 
satirically, and with a sudden, slight change of feeling 
that did not quite hide his anger. 

" With what ¥ What do you mean ? " 

" Why, the other. You say you'll have no more of 
it; but you're going to get it. So what will you do 
with it ? " 

Adam stared at him for a few moments, then inquired 
savagely, 

" Are you trying to make a fool of me ? " 

" I'm trying to make nothing of you. You're too 
mighty and b^ and brutish for anybody to make any- 
thing, of I All I want " 

" By George, you'd better be a bit more careful ! " 

" Is that mortgage ; so hand it out." 

" I will if I like I " 

*' If you don't, I'll make you I " 

Ben meant that he would use moral, or perhaps legal, 
force. There was a clatter in the passage by the door, 
but neither of them heeded the noise. (It was made by 
Mabel, who had come along with her butler's tray to 
prepare for supper. Now, hearing the quarrel in the 
room, she kept outside, but near the door.) Adam 
thought that the threat had a physical meaning. This 
further enraged him, and he cried, whilst stepping clear 
of his chair and the table, 

" Will you ?— will you t By God, if you lift your 
hand to me, I'll give you what for 1 " 
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Ben was a good boxer, much the more fit of the two, 
and such a lover of all things out-door that for a few 
seconds he stared fixedly at Adam's face ; then he 
inquired, with enough contempt in his tone for it to 
reach home, 

'* What's this ? Have you lost your wits over your 
treatment of that poor woman ? " 

" And what's that poor woman to you t — Looks as if 
she's a bit more than a poor woman in your eyes I — 
Doesn't it f " snarled Adam, now remembering how Ben 
could punish him. 

'* Wiiat do you mean t " Ben asked ominously. 

" What do you think I mean 1 What do you mean 
by coming to me as you did then and this now for a — 
a woman ? " Ben stared at him, without a word. He 
was groping around Adam's half-hidden meaning ; 
whilst Adam, too incensed to gather caution in the break, 
jerked out, with a sinister tone and expression, " What's 
Mrs. Thome done for you to make you her champion 

like " Ben's fist was up and in the act of being 

launched out, when aroimd he swung, went across to 
the window and turned again. 

By this time, short as the interval had been, Adam 
had seen the wisdom of pulling himself in a little. He 
was always the quicker of the two to regain his self- 
control, or to swing back to the head of tiie matter in 
an argument. All the same, however, Ben's threat and 
his impulsive intention to strike (two parts of a whole, 
in Adam's mind) had left a sting that would not be 
wiped out for a while. This, the smaller rankling caused 
by that unmeaning reference to his usurer's habit, and 
the mortification of knowing that his treatment of Mrs. 
Thome had brought him very low in Ben's estimation, 
aU worked together to put out that gleam of wisdom ; 
the result being that he flung a milder taunt at Ben 
as to the latter's having " a fancy for Thome's wife." 
But the brunt of Ben's anger had spent itself. His more 
manly disposition was rising to the fore again. Seeing 
how the whole affair had gone in almost the opposite 
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direction from what he had intended it to go and de- 
termined that it should run no further on its deplorable 
course, yet equally resolute to say what he had first 
meant to say, he replied firmly, 

" Look here, Adam, we are behaving ourselves like a 
pair of excited foots. I came home with the intention 
of paying you that money and getting the mortgage and 
putting an end to the thing and no more ; except that 
I wanted to tell you, and I'm going to tell you now, 
that I think your treatment of Mrs. Thome downright 
scandalous, and I should say the same if she'd been any 
other woman." 

" Oh, would you ? " Adam snarled. 

" Yes, I should ; and you can't alter my opinion of 
it, I'm sorry to say. I wouldn't have believed it of you 
if Saint Peter had told me." 

With that Ben went towards the fire ; and Mabel, 
thinking that this was an opportune moment for her, 
entered the room with her tray and began to busy herself 
about the table and sideboard. Heedless of her Adam 
asked bitterly, 

" Can't I do as I like with my own, then t " 

" Yes, but not with my friends, Adam," was the 
quiet answer he got. 

*' And who the devil wants to do anything with your 
friends ? " 

" Well, I'd advise you not to sneer at them in that 
way, at any-rate. Now give me that mortgage and let's 
have no more of it." 

Adam was gathering up his papers and transferring 
them to the sideboard, by the end of which he turned 
and rasped out, 

" And who are you ordering about, do you think ? 
Am I going to knuckle luider to you now ? " 

" No. And I'm not going to knuckle under to you 
any longer. And you can put that in your pipe and 
smoke it." 

" Can I ? I'll let you see that while you're in this 
bouse you'll do as 2 want you 1 " 
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" Indeed I That's enough now. Don't make your* 
self such a confounded ass." 

'* What I You call me a " He half-tumed to 

the sideboard again, snatched a heavy, cut-glass bottle 
from the liquor-stand and was turning back with it 
towards Ben, when, quick as thought, Mabel gave him 
a sudden push with both hands and sent him backwards 
to the floor by his chair. 

The first result of this was : Out came the stopper of 
the bottle and Adam's face, mouth and eyes were 
drenched with whisky. He spluttered and swore, 
hardly knowing what had happened ; for at the moment 
of Mabel's shove he had been looking the other way. 
She stood her ground, but very uncertainly, her good- 
looking face full of questions and some alarm, and her 
gaze flashing to and fro between Adam and Ben. As for 
the latter ; Whilst hardly able to prevent himself from 
laughing at Adeun's antics on the floor, he looked in 
natural wonderment at the girl. He had seen something 
of the push, yet he was not quite sure how it came 
about. It was comedy's interrupting peep into a sort 
of tragedy. Then Ben, realising most of the new cir- 
cumstances — whatever had been the cause of them — 
motioned Mabel quickly to leave the room, and she did 
so, within a minute of her sudden action, and as Adam 
scrambled up to his feet, his eyes closed and smarting 
with the liquor. 

Ben taclded him at once, and foimd, of course, a 
refractory patient ; but he persisted. Being thoroughly 
aroused to action by the quarrel and now anxious to 
relieve Adam's pain, also to soothe him into as quiet a 
frame of mind as was possible under the circumstances, 
for the time at least Ben was the dominant spirit, as 
he had two or three times proved to be in past years. 
So the whisky was wiped away. Ben rang Mabel in 
again and sent her for some milk, with which Adam 
bathed his eyes, and during the process Ben talked art- 
fully of Mabel having slipfwd and fallen against Adam. 
He knew that some^ing of this sort would have to be 
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put forward, because if his brother became awaie of 
what had really taken place there would be another 
upset, and out of the house the girl would have to go 
early next morning. Besides, Ben was morally sure 
that the girl had made a deliberate attack on his behalf ; 
therefore it was his duty to protect her, even to the 
extent of a made-up story. 

Thus a sort of inquiry began — the brothers in their 
chairs, and Mabel standing by Adam's comer of the 
table, hence she was somewhat at his side and slantingly 
facing Ben. During the wiping, bathing and clearing 
up she had said nothing In contradiction to Ben's manu- 
factured theory of the affair, nor hardly a word of any 
sort. And now she let them talk much as before ; tilt 
finally, when Ben and Adam had questioned her in a 
way, and the former had suggested this and that in 
support of the complexion which he wanted the thing 
to wear — he all the while keenly alive to the humour 
of the situation — and had put this rendering in a dozen 
words or so to Mabel, expecting her to say " yes," she 
said, 

" No, that wasn't it. I tried to snatch the bottle and 
slipped." 

" Tried to snatch it I " echoed Adam, turning his eyes 
on her swiftly, with their red and swollen surroundings 
looking quite painful, and he still more painfully con- 
scious that for the time being he seemed to be playing 
a secondary part as the head of the household, also that 
he was cutting a figure as undignified as it was humiliat- 
ing to such a mind as his. 

" Yes," answered she simply, and all were silent. 

Adam was too amazed to speak. Ben saw his care- 
fully constructed " theory " thrown to the winds in a 
moment, wondered how the thing was going to end now, 
yet felt inclined to laugh. He had never possessed much 
sense of the dignity of convention, the sort of dignity 
that largely served Adam as a rule of conduct — money- 
matters apart. As for Mabel : She was rimning with 
the fox and crying with the hoimds. To be sure of 

e 
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Ben's interest she desired to admit the impulsive shove, 
but she knew that such a confession would cause her to 
be " sent packing.*' It was not to her liking to lose all 
the open acknowledgment of her act ; therefore she had 
endeavoured to secure some of it, whilst risking such 
condemnation and pimishment as might fall to her for 
wilfully intervening. Truth to tell, at the moment she 
would have welcomed some form of chastisement — 
something that would be a proof of her service, yet not 
banish her from the house. And, as usual, the one set 
of alert female wits was quite a match for the two sets of 
masculine — or, rather, the one-and-a-half, because, 
naturally,, Ben had to be her advocate to some extent. 

Of course, there was much more talk, questioning 
and cross>questioning, in which Mabel stuck to her 
point, saying only " yes " or " no " here and there ; 
whilst Adam fumed, and held himself in check, mostly 
by feeling ashamed of what had already taken place in 
the presence of a servant. At length he was beginning 
to accept her story, after it had been stated half-a-dozen 
times in as many different ways. Then Ben crystallised 
it into, 

" Of course, you did it to prevent violence and serious 
harm? " 

" Yes, of course," replied Mabel. 

'* And you'd have done the same to me exactly if I'd 
had the bottle 1 " 

Mabel hesitated a moment, saw her danger and 
rapped out smartly, 

" Of course, I would." 

Finally Adam, reluctantly enough, had to admit that 
'* her intervention was meant for the best " ; but he 
cautioned her that anything of the sort happening again 
would result in an immediate dismissal. So supper was 
laid and eaten. Then, when the table had been cleared 
again, and the brothers were left to themselves, Ben 
crossed over to Adam fmd put out his hand, saying, 

" Come on, old man ; it isn't for you and me to steep 
on our wrath. Let's shake, and be what we were." 
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Slowly, and scarcely at once, Adam put his band in 
Ben's ; but the " shake " was mostly on one side, and 
Adam said the while, petulantly at Gxst, then in a tone 
of correction, 

" Oh, yes, if you want to. — I don't mind, one way or 
the other. But it's a pity you can't govern yourself a 
bit better. You'll be having something serious happen 
one of these times." 

" Well, I'm sorry for what I said — sony properly for 
every bit of my share in it " 

" So you ought to be '* 

" And for my part I'm going to say no more about it. 
Give me that mortgage, and let's forget the whole 
miserable business.'* 

Adam searched out the document, whilst blaming 
Ben for the whole affair. When Ben was satisfied that 
the paper he held was the sole instrument against 
Thome's mill he threw it into the fire, relit his pipe and 
settled himself down with a book. 

The sequel occurred at breakfast on the following 
morning. Adam — his eyelids now almost their normal 
colour — suggested to Ben that the latter should lend 
Thome £200 with which to pay the interest and half the 
principal ; that the other half should remain in his 
(Adam's) name, and they thus be joint mortgagees. 
This was entirely for the purpose of counter-acting his 
own blameful words and actions of the previous evening, 
and of reinstating himself in Ben's eyes. Because, after 
all, he was in real need of the £800 odd. But, much to 
his satisfaction, Ben answered, 

" No, I'll have no hand in that. — Or, at least, I'll ask 
Harry to-day what he thinks of it. Personally, I'll have 
no mortgage on his mill." 

But Ben was unable to see Thome on that day. It 
was a day of small accidents and mis-carried purposes 
in the £ann-work, and the two brothers were kept busy 
right into the evening. So that when all was done for 
the night, and Ben remembered that there was no 
urgency in this matter, now that he had paid Adam out. 
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he decided to leave it till the morrow. Another thing — 
he needed time for the mental threshing out of the position 
in which he and Miriam now stood. The two inter- 
vening days, since their meeting in the coppice, had 
eaten a good deal of penitence, half-formed resolutions, 
etc., into him ; and he sadly desired to come to a halt 
in it all, look around him generally, and arrive to some 
decision as to the point that troubled him so severely. 
At breakfast on the Friday Adam again raised the' 
subject of a joint mortgage ; he was anxious to know, 
one way or the other. Ben replied that he would be 
going down to the mill presently, and would ascertain 
what Thome thought of the suggestion — he knowing all 
the time that Thome would say No. 
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— ^ UNBURDENINOS 

The steam plough had finished its work — in little more 
than a day and a half — and was off elsewhere, leaving 
the '* heads " of the fields to be turned in by the usuu 
means ; for, with all its hurry, puffing and clatter, it 
could not make a whole enclosure of land ready for the 
harrow ; a horsed-plough was always needed to com- 
plete the work after it had gone. And Amy was doing 
this, at the same time that Adam had made his second 
proposal to share the mortgage on Thome's mill. It was 
a fine, fresh morning. Linnets and birds of fuller notes 
were trilling some of their last songs of the year from 
hedges and branches that were already half-stripped, 
and the nipping nature of the air made mockery of the 
bright sunshine and turned Amy's cheeks from pink 
to red. 

Soon after breakfast she was joined by Herman. 
Being short of a man, bis tmcle had sent him to harrow 
the land, ready for drilling ; but — for the sake of com- 
pany and in order to follow up an idea that had been 
working at the back of his mind during the past two 
days — Herman had pretended to make a mistake as to 
which field be was to harrow. Amy was turning in a 
comer, when he appeared through the gateway close by, 
and there she remained, her heart increasing its beats 
at his coming. He drove his team up to the side of 
hers, left the harrow on its back — in which manner it had 
been dragged over some meadows — clumped saunteringly 
across to her plough, sat down in the dip of the beam, 
and asked indifferently. 
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*' How're you getting on ? " 

" Without lookmg," as the phrase went amongst them, 
he had seen exactly how she was " getting on." In 
addition to this, and thus making his question all the 
more needless, for the time being he was quite indifferent 
as to whether she had done much or nothing. During 
his crossing of the meadows that thought had worked 
from the back of his head to the front, and was enough 
in itself to keep others behind, now that it had first place. 

" Oh, not bad," Amy replied and stood at her handles, 
watching the side of his face intently. 

An acquaintance who did not understand Herman 
would have put him down to be one with no cheerfulness 
in his soul, and have wronged him by the judgment. 
His lack of smiles, laughs and gay words was merely 
racial, of the soil and perhaps somewhat family-hke. 
At heart he was never sad. What was more, and of 
infinite point to Amy — who understood hira pretty 
acciu-ately — he was very even-tempered. So, although 
his manner had very little difference from what it was 
generally, she knew that he had '* something on his 
mind," and enquired, 

" What is it, Herman ? " He made no answer. He 
was leaning forwards, with his forearms on his tegs, 
gazing straight across those few " head " furrows at the 
almost leafless hedge. " What's troubling you ? " she 
added. 

" You know the other night — the show night," he 
began, without looking at her. 

" Yes," answered she, quite ordinarily yet full of 
expectation. 

*' Well, what was it you heard old Poacher Bill say 
at the gate 1 " 

Now Amy was silent tmder a weight of thought. In 
a moment intuition had told her what was in his mind. 
She knew what was coming, and the knowledge filled 
her with a sort of fear, no scrap of which was allowed 
to appear on her face. Natiu*ally, her mental and moral 
bent considered, she had no desire to discuss the subject, 
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and not with him especially. More still, she dreaded 
what the upshot woxild be if Herman became as definitely 
suspicious as she was. He had not her charity and 
forgiveness to keep him quiet. This was really the 
distiirbing factor to her. In much the same words he 
repeated his question, whilst continuing to stare at the 
hedge. 

'* Oh, I don't know," she said, feeling that her com- 
posure was leaving her. 

" Yes, you do." 

" I don't. I know I said I wasn't sure." 

" That won't do for me. Amy. Spit it out. I'm 
going to know." 

" But you know I said it only sounded like . . ." 

'* Yes, like ' Ramzem and Ben Withers.' — ' Mrs. 
Ramzem,' wasn't it ? " 

*' I can't be sure, Herman. You know I wasn't sure 
at the time." 

" You didn't like to be sure, you mean. . . . But that 
was it. I've seen it all since then — been over it scores 
of times." 

" But, Herman, what can you do ? — even if it's true. 
And I'm sure it isn't I " 

Her alarm was rising enough to make her repeat the 
lie on herself. She left the handles of her plough and 
stood nearly in front of him. Her strong, high, laced 
boots were heavy with the clayey soil. Some six inches 
of sturdy legs, covered with knitted stockings, showed 
between the tops of her boots and the hem of a thick, 
homespun skirt, the most of which was hidden by a 
long, double-breasted jacket, buttoned from top to 
bottom. She wore woollen mittens, a small, grey 
muffler of the same material ; and a glaring-red tam-o'- 
shanter was pinned securely on her head. Strong of 
build, she appeared to be the embodiment of common- 
sense. No casual onlooker would have given her credit 
for a tenth of the sentiment that was part of her make. 
Regardless of her and what she had said Herman talked 
on, quite dispassionately. 
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" Yes, that's it — ^the old duffer had seen Aunt and 
Ben Withers down by the coppice, or in it. Then we 
meet Ben coming away " 

" Yes ; but he was with Mr. Thome ! " 

'* That's nothing. Next we find Aunt's garter at the 
stile " 

" Well, any woman's garter may come off unknown 
to her I " 

" P'r'aps. And there she was, in them fine clothes of 

hers ; and wasn't supposed . I say." Suddenly he 

turned his longisb face to her and added, " Didn't you 
say something, after we found the garter, about her not 
bein' supposed to be there ? " In an instant his darkish- 
skinned, well-featured face had become filled with 
suspicion. 

*' Oh, I might I don't know. — 1 '* 

The red of her cheeks had gone flushing upwards. 
Filled abruptly with shame at the emphatic nature of 
her suspicions on finding the garter, she thrust her 
hands into the pockets of her jacket, looked ahead at 
her team, blamed herself painfully for having led 
Herman home by the coppice and was silent. After a 
brief wait he asked slowly, 

" Look here. Amy, did you know anything of it ? — 
Do you know anything of it ? " 

" Me ? Herman, how could I ! " 

" I'm asking if you did, old girl." 

" Of course, I didn't I I only thought " His 

suspicions of her had brought tears to her eyes, and she 
could say no more. 

" I see — I'm sorry," he returned in his former manner 
and looking again at the hedge. " You saw then what 
it's taken me two days to see — just like my thick head. 
But, then, you are a smart un gen'rally ; and you had 
the start of me — I didn't hear what the old rotter said." 
(Amy blushed slightly at the compliment, despite its 
rider.) " All the same, I saw what you didn't, and that 
should have made me sure on the spot." 

'* What was that ? " she asked, and he told her of the 
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bye-play he had seen between Miriam and Ben concern- 
ing the garter, with some imagined additions that came 
of belief. 

Still Amy would have it that there might be nothing 
in it all ; but, however much and strenuously she de- 
clared this, she could not shake Herman's belief. Oak- 
tike the conclusion had been slow in growing, slow in 
comparison to the evidence as he saw it now, yet its 
tap-root had gone deep in the sub-soil of his conviction. 
He arose from the plough, picked up a lump of earth 
with the action, threw it at a robin that was grub- 
hunting in a furrow a dozen yards away, and said, 

" I'm going to see that old rotter and get some more 
of this." 

" Herman, don't I " cried Amy, putting out her hand 
as if to stay the spent missile. " He's been with me all 
the morning ; and now you'll drive him away t " 

" I'm sorry, old girl, — I didn't think. It was just a 
spasm like, and I'm glad I didn't hit him. Come back, 
Bobby, cmd keep Amy company. — You don't do any 
harm ; and you're a bully little fighter." 

" No, I should think he doesn't t — Throwing at him 
like that 1 " Herman went across to his team. She 
watched him intently, saying, " But you're not going to 
see Poacher Bill about it. — Are you ? " 

" You bet I am." And be gave a resentful glance 
at the oak-coppice, which was only b couple of fields 
away. 

" But, Herman," and she laimched into the evils of 
stirring up trouble, especially such trouble as this was. 

His laconic reply, after her long and rambling ex- 
hortation to let the matter alone, was merely that he 
would " see more into it." With that he went off with 
his team and harrow and kept steadily at work, also 
with considerably more speed than was usual. In the 
meantime Amy doggedly followed her plough (which 
had a large front-wheel that made it easier to handle 
than the older fashioned sort), now silent except when 
compelled to speak to her horses, instead of carrying on 
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her accustomed and fairly continuous talk to them. 
As sure as the sun shone she knew that grievous trouble 
was coming, unless she could prevent Herman from 
going any further with the matter. And how sadly 
and persistently she blamed herself for her share in 
setting him on ! 

Not a dallier by nature, Herman was one who gave 
all his attention to the thing that had to be done. It 
was not so much that he believed in the old adage — 
" Work whilst you work, and play whilst you play " — 
as that it was part of him. Without being a reader of 
the Bible, or even much of a believer in it, he recognised 
that there was a time for this and a time for that. Others 
might mix their courting with everything that came 
along, and so spoil alt — in the matter of distinct flavour, 
if nothing else — but Herman was an emphatic sepeiratist 
in these matters. As for the speed at which he worked : 
This was in order to get ahead with the harrowing, so 
that his coming absence would not leave it in a back- 
ward condition. Besides, whether his reason was 
temperamental or not, he took a sort of proprietory 
interest in everything that appertained to Mill Farm. 

Noon saw him and Amy sitting $ide-by-side, or nearly 
so, in the north-east comer of the field, with a low bank 
and the wind behind them, and the full strength of the 
autumn sun on their faces. Herman had selected the 
spot and made matters roughly comfortable, saying in 
his terse way that no one ought to be cold when knocking 
about, but sitting still was another matter. There they 
ate the midday meals which they had brought with 
them ; the custom of the district, even amongst the 
labourers, being, to have the best meal of the day when 
they went home after work was done. 

Of course, this sitting together meant more talk on 
the subject — or, rather, Amy tried again, with more 
persistence and appeal than before, to persuade Herman 
to forego his intention, yet all in vain. He did not 
discuss the matter in one way or another. To him it 
was closed, except for the corroboration or denial which 
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he was detennined to seek — with hope, {ot his uncle's 
sake, that it would be denial, but hope that was made 
so small by conviction to the contrary that it scarcely 
counted as hope. To Amy's persuasion he listened 
simply, with an occasional, non^commital ** Yes," " No " 
or '* H'm," was otherwise immovable, yet kind in his 
short, direct fashion, and cut it all off abruptly the 
moment he had finished eating. 

He lit a cigarette, said he would be back in an hour or 
two, and went off, leaving Amy in a worse frame of 
mind than ever (except that she presently brought a 
little book out of her provender-bag and lost her worry in 
its pages), and he not fearing to be away in this manner, 
because his uncle was at Chelmsford market. After 
crossing the next field he struck the path to the wood 
and swtmg along with the wide, easy strides and rather 
forward body of one accustomed to following a team. 
Neither at the stile nor in the wood did he pause to look 
into this or that, or to think pointedly of the prime 
cause that had sent him on this errand, as the average 
prurient mind and so many of his class and age would 
have done. 

And if it be thought that they, as the two parts of a 
class — the masters to some extent and the workers in 
particular — sat figuratively with their faces to the earth 
and their backs to the sky, let it be remembered that, 
like every other class, clean-living and higher thinking 
or otherwise, they were but creatures of environment : 
Yes, and a hundred times more so, because of the earthi- 
ness of their lives and that lack of enlightenment which 
the " classes " have criminally kept from them through- 
out the past centuries. Daily touch with the soil and 
its foul things, the regular breeding of cattle, the prO' 
ducing and fattening of life generally, and the long 
winter nights in cottages too crowded for the decencies 
of human existence to be practised, have all combined to 
mould and leave them as they are. 

As every eye forms its own beauty, every mind makes 
its own happiness, fmd more keenly and truly so. Thus 
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a few on the hillside (and in the valleys and over other 
hills throughout the land) saw the sky and felt the 
influence of the stars, even whilst their hands and 
clothes were stained with soil, splashed with mud and 
manure ; whilst life was being propagated within sight 
from day to day, and much of the talk of their fellows 
concerned the same thing amongst themselves and their 
neighbours. These saw a glimmering of the spirituality 
of the physical act. The other seven-tenths did go 
with their eyes on the bare soil and their backs to the 
loveliness of life. To them its beauty was easy days, 
new clothes, an unstinted table, scandals about others, 
big laughs by day and smothering warmth by night. 
This was their England : Their very world had no 
further limits ; and in it they found as much joy, as 
extensive heights and depths of feeling, and as great 
purposes — little, indeed, though they might be in them- 
selves — as ever persons of education and sensibility 
found in their more convention-bound walks of life. 

And, between the two (just as he was at a sort of 
half-way house in years and development) up the long 
slope went Herman, full of his one subject — corroboration 
of his beUef to the exclusion of all else, except some 
recurring wonderment as to what he would do if Waygood 
did *' blow the gaff on her an' Ben Withers." (It must 
be kept in mind that because of the nearness of his 
and Miriam's ages, his own temperament and her con- 
duct towards Ramzem, Herman never thought of her 
as his " aunt." He used the word as a form of address 
just as he applied " Bobbin," " Turpin " or " Charlie " 
to this or that horse.) For with all his blinding per- 
sistency to get at the root of the matter he did now and 
then think of the probable upheaval in the house, if 
his belief should be verified. And, naturally, he re- 
gretted this prospect ; but it did not sadden him. He 
regretted it only for his uncle's sake and in the interest 
of domestic peace. Philosopher as he was in his way, 
he thought that he cared nothing for what others might 
say of tibe scandal. And even his regret for Ramzem 
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was made small by his being under the impression that 
the latter had so little affection for Miriam that the loss 
of her would not hurt him much. Had Herman been 
a dozen years older, or of a more intuitive mind, he 
might have seen an instructive analogy in his own case 
concerning Amy, which was certainly not of the calf 
sort for the most part. 

Then, as he climbed the stile at which Ben and Thome 
had parted on the Tuesday night, be saw the former 
talking to a labourer in a fleld up the roadside ahead, 
and for an instant or two he was inclined to go straight 
to him and put the question point-blank. But racial 
caution and some obvious reasons stepped in, aroused 
doubt on this and that, and Herman pursued his way — 
to find that, as he reached the gateway of the field, Ben 
was coming on to the road. (Ben was on his way back 
from the visit to Thome, which he had said at the 
breakfast-table he would make.) 

Now was Herman's opportunity to follow that in- 
clination. Instead of doing so, however, he fell into 
ordinary conversation with Ben ; then, obeying the 
touch of subtlety that runs through the most wooden 
of East Saxons and East Anglians of to-day. he im- 
mediately turned the talk on to scandals here and there 
around them — with Bartlett and the Tetley girl's case 
as a starting-point— and deftly " drew " Ben on the 
subjects of immorality, its proper penalties, charity in 
certain cases, etc. And Ben, happening to be in an 
expansive mood — as one of his temperament was bound 
to be on that morning — talked beyond what he would 
have done to an older person, or at a time of such greater 
reticence as had come upon him during the past few 
days. So that when they parted at High Bam, Herman 
went on, feeling that Ben was either a hypocritical hum- 
bug, or a man incapable of wronging anotJier man's wife. 
Amongst other things Ben had said : " Think large, 
and you'll never do a mean thing. I mean think of the 
sky, of long views like this, of Nature and all her won- 
ders." And these words continually cropped up in 
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Herman's mind, making him wonder if Ben could do a 
mean thing. 

But, then, Herman was young in years ; and although 
he might be three or four-and-twenty in certain par- 
ticulars, also in a fair way to become an intelligent man 
of his class — perhaps a wise one — there were a thousand 
times more complexities in human nature than he would 
ever have the intellect to grasp. 
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COHPLETINO THE CIRCLE 

If Ben's talk to Herman — for that was what it had been 
largely — had any direct influence on him, it was to send 
him all the more determinedly on his errand. Still he 
had no sense of retaliation. Even his latent dislike of 
Miriam weighed but little in the matter. The prime 
movers in his persistence were, as they had been all 
along, the facts that she was wife to an uncle who was 
much to him, that this was a family affair, and that his 
personal desire to get to the truth of it prevented him 
from letting it alone ; and, truth to tell, the last was the 
greatest. 

It was in this spirit that he strode away up the hill- 
side and found that which puzzled him more than ever. 
Just above High Bam Farm he overtook Mabel, whom 
Mrs. Wickham had sent on an errand to the village. 
There was a passing acquaintanceship between them ; 
they were going in the same direction, and naturally 
they fell to talking. In the course of this the thought 
occurred to Herman that here was an opportunity of 
possibly learning whether Ben Withers had gone to 
Thome's mill in the early part of Tuesday evening. 
But being a youth of no particular subtlety he knew 
not how to broach the subject. Presently, however, 
he broke into it with, 

"Fine goings on down in the oak-coppice t'other 
night." Never quite so fine in his remarks to girls as he 
was to Amy, he was now careless as to where the matter 
would lead, providing that it kept clear of his aunt. 

" Oh. What night ? " 
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" Why, the ni^^ht o' the show. Some people don't 
mind how they ^t talked about." 

" Who was it then ¥ " asked Mabel, now alert at a 
promising piece of scandal. 

" You'd better ask Ben Withers for that." 

" Why, he was down at your house I — ^He rode 
down ! " she returned, yet remembered that she had 
heard Ben tell his brother where he was going, just before 
dusk. 

" Yes, afterwards." 

Mabel looked sideways at him, intently. She waa 
quite his height and had but a small opinion of him. 
Displeased at Ben*s name being mentioned in this 
manner, she wondered what truth there was in it and 
how to get more exact information without asking 
directly. 

" I suppose it's all moonshine — busybodies' tongues," 
said she. 

" Is it ? Garters tell tales," he replied seriously. 

This set her doubts at rest as to the fact of the matter, 
so she attacked it in another way by saying, 

" Well, what if they do ? That doesn't prove Mr. 
Ben was there I And I don't believe he wears garters." 
The last remark was a genuine evasion, and was abo 
meant to carry an impression of innocence as to his use 
of the word " garters." 

" P'r'aps not ; but the other one did — the one as 
didn't wear trousers. And I met hun coming away," 

Finding his last statement too emphatic for denial she 
answered, 

" Even if you did, you don't know who he was there 
with." 

" Don't I ? I wouldn't say ' No ' to that." 

With his remark Herman glanced away over the.hedge 
on the opposite side to her, and Mabel again fixed a keen 
look on the side of his face. The reply and his manner 
had suddenly suggested to her that he smpected, or 
thought he knew, that she was the person meant. 
Mabel's wits were lively. Here was an opportunity of 
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getting her name mixed up with Ben's in a way that 
might lead her ambitions to the desired end — Ben*s 
reputation and disposition considered. 

" Well, at any-rate, you needn't go telling everyone ; 
because you can't swear to it, seeing that you never m^t 
me" she said, and accompanied her words with a proper 
look the other way. whilst her daring called to her cheeks 
some extra colour, which Herman took as a blush at the 
" confession." ^ 

Figuratively he could only gasp — not at what he had 
just heard, because he naturally knew the life around 
them too well for that. His silent amazement was due 
to the sudden shock to his conviction that Miriam had 
been in the wood with Ben. He stared at the side of her 
good-looking face and was about to speak, when she 
added, 

"Mind, don't forget what I've said — don't preach." 

Her last word was Essex for spreading scandaL 
With it she struck off abruptly and at a quicker pace 
up a slanting road, knowing well that Herman would 
most likely set the tale going that afternoon, and leaving 
him facing the other r(»idway, hardly sure that his ears 
had not deceived him. In a sense proud and pleased at 
her audacity, also at the fact that she had proved her 
mettle in meeting the occasion, Mabel stepped out, with 
a little shaking at what the consequences might be, and 
with a particular desire that Herman would not over- 
take her and pursue the subject. How she wanted to 
look back and ascertain if he was following ! How her 
heart thumped at it all, the while her face wa* calm — 
though still rather highly-coloured — her excellent figure 
erect and her steps steady in spite of their haste. Mean- 
while, running neck-and-neck with all other thoughts 
and feolvigs, there was the reflection that she had now 
" donfe something for herself." 

When his stolulity had recovered from the shock, he 
first thought to run after Ivlabel and ask ^hst sort of 
garters she wore. But indecision kept him too long on 
the point. Then he pondered for a minute or two od 
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the way Ben had talked to him, and had half-a-mind to 
go back at once to his work. A little further reflection, 
however, sent him doggedly on, up the other road, 
towards Sheirlaw's place, where he knew Waygood to 
be working. After all, being nearly on the spot he 
" might as well see the old duffer and try to get out of 
him what he said at the gate." For the time being, at 
any-rate, he had no thought of disbelieving Mabel ; he 
only wondered at her blurting it out in that way, sup- 
posed that she had thought he knew of her being in the 
wood with Ben Withers, and was — with the contrary 
evidence thick in the back of his mind — still reluctant 
to abandon bis previous conviction, in the last case 
largely because of the persistency of his nature. " But 
what a fraud that Ben Withers must be I " he kept 
repeating to himself. 

A part of Sheirlaw's land was divided from the road- 
side by a low paling-fence, over which Herman saw 
Waygood working on the further side, whilst Sbeirlaw 
himself was close at hand. Without hesitation Herman 
stepped up to the fence and asked, 

"Can I speak to Waygood for a few minutes, Mr. 
Sheirlaw ? " 

The latter stood up, looked around at his interlocutor 
(they had become acquainted with each other at the 
Men's Institute during the previous winter-nights), and 
answered, 

" Yes, of course. Come in. — There's the gate, by the 
house." He pointed to his right, then turned the other 
way again and called, " Here, Waygood I You are 
wanted — come down here I " with that he looked again 
at Herman, adding, " All right — he will come to you 
there." 

Herman had begun to move off; but he pulled up 
again, and his attention, as a farmer to-be, was at once 
fastened on Sheirlaw's immediate occupation and the 
pros and cons of working the piece of land — with, of 
course, some of youth's assurance that he could make it 
pay. Waygood came clumping along and was within 
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a yard or two of Herman when the latter noticed him 
again, turned his way and asked abruptly, 

" I say, Waygood, who was it you saw down in the 
oak-coppice t'other night ? " 

" Me, sir ? " 

" Yes. Come on. — I want to know." 

" Wat noight ? " 

" Why, the night o' the show." The man was silent. 
They stared into each other's eyes for four or five 
seconds, then Herman said, " You may as well tell me, 
you know, at once ; because if you don't I shall lay 
information against you for poachin* again." Waygood 
had been twice before the magistrates on this charge, the 
first time acquitted and the second to prison. *' You 
know you never go down there except after rabbits," 
Herman concluded, out of common supposition that was 
fairly good knowledge. 

Sheirlaw began to move further away, in order that 
he should not hear so clearly all that wiis being said. 
(He remembered Waygood's giving hira a rabbit that 
night and mumbling something about evil-doers in the 
dark.) But he was not too far off to hear the next few 
hurried remarks. 

" 01 niver said as 01 seed anyone I " cried Waygood 
in some fear. 

" Yes, you did. When you came out of the gate into 
the Long Meadow you said something about Mrs. 
Ramzem an' Ben Withers. And I want to know what 
it was — who you saw." 

" As OI'm a moral man, Ol'tl stake me a£Bdavut as 
CI 1 " 

" Never mind what you'll stake, if you don't out with 
it, Fm going to the police." 

Now thoroughly alarmed Waygood turned to his 
temporary employer and cried, 

" Meester Sheirlaw, did 01 say as OI'd a-seen Mrs. 
Rfimzem an' Mr. Ben WiUiers i' the coppice w'en 01 
com'd up to yew that noight o* the show. Di'n't 01 
say " 
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" I don't know what you said in your mumblings ; 
but I know you said nothing to me about the persons 
you mention. And if I were either of you I would not 
stand there talking of such a matter, for every passer-by 
to hear you," Sheirlaw interrupted, with unusual de- 
cision, and immediately went out of ear-shot. 

Thus Herman and Waygood were left to aigue the 
matter out in lower tones, which they did ; but the 
youth could neither drive nor draw his quarry into any 
admission as to whom the man had seen. Eventually he 
was forced to give the matter up, and go back to Amy, 
knowing that he could not carry out his useless threat of 
going to the police, feeling that he had made a hash of 
it aU— Mabel's " confession " excepted — and an ass of 
himself in Sheirlaw's eyes. 

Waygood's state of mind was even less amiable than 
Herman's. Moreover, he neither had himself to blame 
for it, nor did he deserve what had been thrust upon 
him. The youth had walked away with the Pfirthian 
shot (rather mean and unusual in him) that he would go 
straight to the police. This threat and the vague 
yet — ^to him — hsdf-certain and immeasurably greater 
trouble which lay behind the possibility of it being 
proved that he had coupled the two names in a serious 
scandal put Waygood beside himself. Straight out-of- 
hand, with no other purpose than to ease his mind and 
to clear himself of the charge — as he saw it — of having 
told others of what he had seen, he went across to 
Sheirlaw, and within a few minutes he had told the story 
which he had really never intended to tell ; and every 
now and then he put the blame for the trouble on to 
•* thaat yooung snoi[»e 1 — thaat daamed yooung snoipe." 

Of course, it was not a clear recital, any more than it 
was said without unheeded interruptions, cautions etc. 
made by Sheulaw to avoid hearing the accoimt. With- 
out pause Waygood rattled it off thickly, now at the 
beginning, then at the end, with a jump every now and 
then to the middle or to some other part. To defend 
himself of what be might have sakl, but was sure he 
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had not, he asked if there was any wrong in saying he 
had *'a-seen Ben Withers an* Mrs. R&mzem a-roUin* 
togither loike maan an' woife, w'en ther* they was, for 
aanybody to see as was ther' ? " 

At last, forced to see that the story was a serious one, 
Sheirlaw, after some of his usual indecision and not a 
little cogitation with himself as to the wisdom of his 
enquiring further into it, put a few a b c questions to 
Waygood, got categorical answers to them, felt con- 
vinced that the account was true, cautioned his narrator 
impressively not to say another word on the subject to 
anyone, and went indoors to talk with Georgina — he 
now divining what it was that Waygood had wanted 
to unburden himself of on the previous Tuesday-night, 

Back in the field (from which he had not been at»ent 
much more than an hour) Herman cotdd only admit his 
failiu-e so far as Waygood was concerned. This he did 
at once and gloomily. He had gone up to the village 
in such assurance of cornering the man by his fi^ 
few questions, thus of getting immediate proof of his 
conviction, that he had returned in a state of actual 
depression. This lack of success was, of course, pleasing 
to Amy ; it would, she hoped, rather than expected, 
keep him from pursuing the matter any further ; and, 
better still, it would prevent scandal from settling on 
their house. Then, at the end of his short admission, 
came the news about Mabel, and Amy was startled 
almost over her plough. Despite Herman's stolid 
manner and terse, emphatic words, she thought he was 
joking. Next she would have it that Mabel had played 
a trick on him. Here again, however, he was earnest 
and short, and Amy stood, saddened ^resh — " for the 
poor girl's sake " — and now unconvinced on any point in 
the whole affair. Yet on this last phase of it she had a 
sufficient shortage of faith to ask presently in a doubting 
tone, 

" You don't believe it. — ^Do you ? " 

" I don't know. She is fly. And she's stuck up, they 
say." 
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" Well, what of that ?— That's nothing to do with 
it." 

*' Yes, it has." 

" How ? " 

" She wouldn't mind Ben Withers getting her into 
trouble, if she got him with it." 

" For shame, Herman I " 

'* What for ? You know as well as I do many a girl 
gets her husband that way. And he all accounts Ben 
Withers is just the one to marry a girl in a case like that. 
And can't he talk like a parson just ! " 

This silenced Amy. She turned again to her plough- 
ing. He resumed his own work, and nothing more was 
said between them on the scandal, except Amy's ex- 
pression of pleasure that it was not theirs, and thereby 
gave him some relief in the same thought. At the end 
of the day they unyoked together. He gave her " a 
leg up," sideways, to one of her team ; got astride one 
of his own, and they rode home through the cold, 
gathering mist. 

As Herman and Miriam were finishing their dinner 
(Ramzem not being home from market) he raised his 
head suddenly, looked at her and asked, 

" Aunt, was that yoiur garter I found ? " 

" Yes," came the immediate reply, for she would not 
now tell a lie about it. " What for ? " she added, 
giving him a keen, straight look, and ready for anything 
but that which she heard. 

*' Oh, only because of what I've heard of Ben Withers 
to-day — about him beiu' in the oak-wood that night 
with a girl as might have lost the garter." 

Miriam maintained her steady gaze at him. He had 
turned hb attention again to his plate and comic paper, 
rather sorry at her answer ; for, his conviction being 
crumpled up, and matters in the house therefore to go 
on as usual, his idea had been to take the garter to 
Mabel and tell her she could trust him to keep the matter 
quiet. In replying to Miriam's question he had spoken 
his words just as they o<!curred to him, with no other 
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purpose in bringing in Ben's name than to say that Ben 
was there. But the effect on Miriam was as strong as 
it was well-suppressed. Seeing that there was always 
a sort of armed neutrality between her and Herman, 
she wondered what lay behind his words. She knew 
him pretty thoroughly, as a keen, intelligent woman 
would know such a youth under their daily circum- 
stances. She also, in her mind, gave him his due in the 
matter of disposition. And these things put together 
made up her puzzle as to whether or not there was some 
hidden motive in Herman's thoughts. If it was to draw 
her in, convict her, and carry the news to Ramzem, she 
would not care a jot — providing that it gave her Ben 
in exchange, or at least that it set no new obstacle be- 
tween him and her. But if it were to do either of these 
things, there would be a Are at which someone's fingers 
would be burnt. As she sat there, watching Herman 
narrowly, her meal finished, her fine face was a study 
indeed — he still eating custard and boiled rice, the while 
he read the comic paper that was spread out beyond 
his plate. 

Presently, heedless of Herman's sort of accusation 
against Ben, but now determined to follow it up for the 
purpose of ascertaining, if possible, what motive there 
might be behind it, she asked, 

" Where did you hear this ? " 

" From the girl," he returned, without looking up. 

" Oh. Who is she ? " 

*' Mabel — their housemaid, I think they call her." 

Miriam was silent for a moment. She knew Mabel 
merely as a smart-looking, well-favoured girl. But she- 
felt no jealousy. It was impossible for her to believe 
anything of the sort against Ben. Her idea was still 
that Herman had an ulterior purpose in his mind. Next 
to that she was held up by Mabel's '* confession,*' for 
this she did not disbelieve ; Herman was so quiet and 
matter-of-fact about it all. 

" How did she come to tell you ? " Miriam enquired, 
breaking the pause. 
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" Oh, I got talking to her — that was all — ^up to'ards 
the village — said I'd found a fine garter by the stile 
into the coppice an* seen Ben Withers goin* away from 
there." 

" Then she said she'd been there with him ? " 

"Yes. She just admitted it, an* asked me not to 
preach about it ; and I said I wouldn't, and I'm not 
goin' to." He, forgetting that he had said nothing of 
the sort, turned a page of his paper, then picked it up 
and went towards the fire, adding, " I asked you about 
the garter because I thought it was hers. I was going 
to give it btick to her an* say no more about it." With 
that he sat down, seeming to have no further interest 
in the matter ; but he could not quite rid his mind of 
Miriam losing her garter at the coppice-stile and his 
meeting Ben leaving the place. 

Miriam likewise left the table at once, her preponderat- 
ing thought being to see Ben somehow or other on the 
morrow, with the sole intention of putting him on his 
guard by telling him this news. 

About an hour after the foregone took place Mabel — 
out for the evening, because of some household dis- 
arrangement having kept her in on the Thursday-night — 
called on her uncle. She was neither fond nor proud of 
him ; nor would she have gone there but for the darkness 
hiding her action. The reason of her calling was to 
learn if Waygood had heard anything such as Herman 
had said of Ben. The poacher picked up a good deal of 
gossip in the course of his different employments and 
because of his being *' a character " in the place, also 
by the way of his nightly visit to the Chequers. So 
l^bel had got into the habit of calling at his cottage 
on dark nights to "learn things." ^ter very litfle 
circumlocution on this occasion — for she desired strongly 
to be away on other business — she said, 

" I suppose you've heard what's going round about 
Mr, Ben being in the oak-coppice with a woman." 

There was no need to be more explicit. The situation 
and her three last words implied aU else, such being the 
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local idiom. Waygood jerked up his head, from a crude 
effort to patch a pair of trousers, and asked, 

"Aye, w'aat ? " 

Mabel repeated her supposition, which was couched 
so as to suggest fact yet not be a direct statement. She 
wanted a means of escape, especially as it was her in- 
tention, if the lay of the land allowed it, to hint that she 
was the woman. Her scheme had some ramifications, 
which circumstances compelled, and she was trying to 
provide for every possible turn. Her uncle, now 
thoroughly amazed and pretty equally startled, cried, 

'* An' w'oa the hangment teUed yew 'bewt it, then t " 

" Oh, I heard up the road," she answered, with a 
careless motion of her head towards the village. " They 
foimd he/ garter, you know. They were seen going 
away. — Everybody's got it." 

" 'Cept Meester R^nzem, I s'pose," said Waygood, 
now quite o^ his guard. 

Habel looked at a torn print that was tacked to the 
wall, without a frame. In reality she was guessing 
rapidly at Ramzem's share in the matter, then jimiped 
to the truth, and replied, 

" No, I don't suppose he does yet ; but, of course, 
he's sure to pretty soon. Then what will she do ? " 

Waygood answered in his own way ; and when Mabel 
presently left the ramshackle little place it was with a 
fair knowledge and much intuition of all that her uncle 
had seen in the wood, and with much wondering as to 
how she should now proceed. As for her uncle : He 
scarcely slept that night because of fear as to how far 
he would be implicated in the scandal. 
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CHAPTER XI 

RENUNCIATION 

In spite of all that Miriam could do to the coatrary the 
next day passed without her being able to get a note 
through safely to Ben. Being a Saturday, it was an 
awkward day on which to make a break in the routine 
of things. There was so much to be done, within and 
without, to wind up the week's work and prepare for 
Sunday. But her ardent nature only rebelled against 
these obstacles because they were against her, and one 
of them was the fact that Ramzem remained on the 
premises during the whole day. At any other time, she 
thought, he would have been away from morning to 
night, and perhaps all the evening to boot. 

Another thing that annoyed her deeply and was 
symptomatic of affairs generally between her and 
Ramzem : Her stock of household petty cash had run 
out — beeause of having been drawn freely on for her 
persona] needs — and she found occasion to ask him for 
more. Man-like he wondered where the money went, 
half-questioned her use of the former lot, was reluctant 
to give her more at the moment ; and Miriam would 
never ask twice for such a thing. 

She was not extravagant. She had no special desire 
to have an unreasonable fling in this, that or the other 
direction — feeling excepted, and in that she was a 
prodigal without premeditation. All she looked for — 
demanded, rather — ^was a fuUness of things — of sou! ; 
of the material joys of board, dress, jaimts ; of smiles, 
cheery words and good-fellowship generally. She was 
too full of the red blood of life to nm a straight course 
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without the right man ; but given the right one and 
she would, whatever had come, have made their time 
together one continual joy. 

So it was that when evening came she was miserable, 
a tittle fretful, and would have been peevish, but that she 
had too much heart for peevishness to have a place in 
her nature. Over-night her mind had been made up 
to see Ben before she slept again ; and when the evening 
advanced, and her purpose was still uncarried, she felt 
like flinging everyUiing to the winds and taking the 
nearest cut to High Bam. However, reason intervened. 

Sunday came, and Miriam cast about her as before 
for some one to convey the note which she kept secretly 
all the time in the bosom of her blouse. But because of 
doubts here, fears there, and the general possibility of 
arousing suspicion, tea-time went by and still her 
message had not been sent. Then she took the bull of 
the situation by its horns, put on some of her best 
clothes — despite the rising wind and the probability of 
rain — and said she was going up to see Mrs. Boughtwood 
(a friend in the village), with whom she might go to 
church and whose husband would drive her home after- 
wards. To this Ramzem offered no objections, except 
to say that there was " goin' to be some black weather," 
and she had better put on suitable clothing. With a 
light remark she fiouted his warning and turned about. 
Jle said she was " always playin' some mad prank," 
resumed his reading ; and away Miriam went, in the 
hope that she would see Ben as she passed High Bam, 
or find someone on the way to carry her note. 

As it happened neither of these alternatives, was 
needed. Miriam had intended to go around by the 
road ; but at the last moment discretion was ignored, 
and she struck into the path to the coppice, though 
not without a quick glance here and there to ascertain if 
Herman was about. As she drew near the last stile, 
Ben appeared suddenly from the roadway, mounted the 
stile and was in the field. 

With the thud of his feet on the path Miriam seemed 
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as if she had become traDsfixed in a sort of radiance. 
Seeing her as he saw her then, how could he perserere 
with the object that had sent him to seek her ? — the 
purpose that had come vaguely into his mind when he 
left Ramzem on the previous Tuesday-night, and had 
taken strong hold there, in the shape of a definite 
resolution, when he went to bed on the night after his 
quarrel with Adam. But now — the supple, strong grace 
of her figure, her fine face beautified by the light of 
devotion, the might of that inexhaustible appeal which 
is called love, and the attraction of her outstanding 
personality, all added to the pull that was in himself — 
how could he persist against this hydra-limbed laocodn 7 
To keep himself from hurrying forward he had to brace 
up every scrap of his self-control. 

She was not more than a dozen yards from the stUe 
when he leapt over it ; so that they were within speaking- 
distance almost in the moment of their seeing each 
other. It was in this moment, when Ben*s resolution 
was tried so severely, that his face cleared abruptly, 
yet not too quickly for Miriam to notice the vanishing 
cloud of thought. After a slight pause she hiirried 
forward, with her face still full of sudden joy — incom- 
parable, to him, in her splendid womanhood ; a living 
piece of handsomeness, of charm that could not decay 
whilst love lasted. Still he kept steadily onwards, his 
brief touch of surprise going as rapidly as the serious 
mood had gone temporarily. Thus they met. Their 
hands touched, breaths intermingled ; and for half-a- 
minute or so his determination was as a handful of 
snow in an August sunbeam. But the strength of the 
b^am was little more than a flash. In the same brief 
interval Miriam hurried out her note, gave it to him, 
looking warmly into his eyes the while and saying, 

" liook 1 I've been trying to see you since Thur^y- 
evening. A whole week nearly and never a sight of 
you I How is it you haven't been near our place ? " 

" Oh, work, you know, and one thing or another," 
answered he, squaring himself at her side as if to go 
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forward, but really the better to break that gathering 
hold of her personality and nearness and stiffen up his 
own weakness. " How have you been keeping ? — 
Well ? Is everything all right ? " 

" Yes. — And you ? " She was scanning his face closely, 
with a woman's penetrating eyes of devotion. 

" Me ? I*m Al," he replied, with an effort at con- 
clusiveness. 

"No, you're not. You've got something on your 
mind." 

" Have IT" asked he laughingly ; but there was 
no heart in the laugh, and Miriam inev this. Yet she 
was unaware that the very sight of her had made his 
resolution to break from her ten times more difficult 
to keep. 

" Yes. What's happened ? " 

" Oh, nothing out of the usual. But I wanted to 
see you. I was coming down your way now for that 
reason. Where are you going ? " 

" Coming to find you, if I could," she answered in 
some surprise, remembering what she had already told 
him. He had not read her note. 

" You've got an hour or two to spare, then ? " 

" Yes." 

" Well, let's go away down by Shotten Hall, where 
we shan't know everybody we meet. We can work back 
rotmd by Thome's mill and so to your place. What 
do you say ? " 

Miriam was quite ready for this, of course. It was 
for him to lead wherever he wished, and she — she would 
not follow, but go at his side, no matter where the going 
took them. So they went on to the roadway and ttuned 
their backs on High Bam : Whilst the Gmt call to 
evening-service was pealing musically over the hillside, 
giving to the scene — in spite of wind and lowering 
clouds — that finishing touch so native, so peculiarly 
English. And how the call made Ben fed that be 
would freely give everything he possessed to have 
Miriam and himself going to the church in sij^t of all 
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men and women I Not that he went there regularly, 
by any means ; for he held that systematic attendance 
at church was not the only way to heaven in all cases, 
that it was possible to be as pious away from church as 
in church, and that it was all a matter of temperament 
and conscience. 

They struck inunediately into another path, and 
within ten minutes' time over half-a-mile lay between 
them and the spot where they had met. As they went, 
they talked ordinarily of the common doings around 
them and of their own share in it all. But whatever the 
subject was it did not su£Bce to hide from Miriam the 
fact that Ben's mind was partially yet seriously full of 
something else. 

Her own message she had half-forgotten, slightly 
because of its lack of importance, to some extent because 
of her rush of feeling at being in his company again, but 
mostly because of her concern at his preoccupied state 
of mind. Nor, for some vague, sub-mental reason, did 
Miriam care to break in and unearth the trouble. An- 
xious as she was to know this, something seemed to hold 
her back whenever a direct question came to her tongue. 
At the time this feature of the situation went largely 
unnoticed by her ; she was aware of it, no more. But 
when the stress and passion were over temporarily she 
remembered the feeling, the queer restraint, and recog- 
nised very timitedly that some fragment of the occult 
must have been at work planting a dull sense of catas- 
trophe in her soul. 

Still talking in this manner, now and then coming 
somewhat inadvertently near to broaching the subject, 
with the increasing breeze blowing strongly behind them, 
the Sim going down almost in the wind's eye, and in a 
nasty mixture of red and yellow, another half-mile was 
covered. Then Miriam told her news of Mabel's " con- 
fession." At first Ben took this to be a sort of tasteless 
joke, a crude jest such as the youth of the countryside 
loved to bandy about. Miriam had some difficulty in 
making him believe that the " confession " had come 
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seriously and direct from Mabel. Doubt Hennan she 
could not, neither could Ben, from what he had seen of 
the young man ; and when he put thb and that together 
concerning the girl he could not dbbelieve her to be in- 
capable of such an utterance, unpleasant as the thought 
was to him, because he had looked on the girl as a bright, 
moral credit to High Bam. Still desiring to put the 
best possible colour on the matter, he ask^, 

" Do you think she's got to know somehow or other 
about us being in the wckkI and wants to save you from 
scandal ? " 

" Save nw ? I don't know. It's such a queer 
notion." 

" Yes, I own it's queer ; so is the whole thing. I 
can't make it out." 

" Nor can I, unless the girl's after getting herself 
linked with you in that way." 

*' But what on earth for ? " he questioned in amaze- 
ment. 

" What for, you donkey t What does a girl — if she 
is such a girl — do a thing like that for, except to make 
the man marry her 7 " And Miriam laughed that light, 
pleasant laugh of hers. 

" Phew I " Ben whistled and remembered Mabel's 
action on the n%ht of his quarrel with Adam. " Evi- 
dently there's something serious here," he thought. 
" Is the girl really in love with me and showing it in this 
hedgerow-fashion ? M'm, well, there's a certain smart- 
ness about her generally ; and " 

'* As for her saving me. — / don't want any of her 
saving," Miriam broke in, with emphasis on his cogita- 
tions. Ben looked at her enquiringly and in a little 
surprise, saying, 

" But you wouldn't like everybody to know of — of 
what took place in the wood, surely." 

" No, I don't know that I should like them to know 
of that. But you know I shouldn't be ashamed a bit to 
leave Ramzem at once and live with you ; and it's all 
one and the same, as far as I can see." 
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This not only switched Ben's thoughts from Mabel, 
it disconcerted him entirely. To some extent it was an 
attack on his purpose before the purpose was stated. 
It cornered him so badly that he was harder put to it 
than ever to break into what he wanted so much to say. 
He began to fear that the evening wds going to be a 
fiasco in every way. Then, little thinkuig what the 
question was to mean to her eventually, Miriam asked, 
holding tightly to his arm for the moment, 

'* Is it something of this you've got on your mind, old 
boyT" 

" Yes, it is, in a way," he answered quickly, glad to 
find the opening he desired. " Let's go over there and 
sit down and talk it over." 

He indicated a thicket of furze and briars by the side 
of the common land they were crossing. Miriam agreed 
by stepping out in that direction. When they were 
seated comfortably on a knoll at the further side of 
the bushes, and Ben was half-unconsciously filling his 
pipe, he became aware of the fact that Miriam's bearing 
had changed suddenly. Her charm of bright confidence 
— the joy of affection that had made her so attractive 
in all their other secret meetings had gone like a puff of 
wind, and Ben thought she had put on a mUitant, 
suspicious air. That subtle, pervading sense of coming 
calamity, of dire opposition in what was tremendously 
vital to her, had worked its way outward, spreading 
even to her face, eyes and manner and alb^ether in- 
dependently of her will. Again he was nonplussed as 
to how to start into his subject, and again she opened 
the way for him by asking, 

" What is it, Ben ? " 

" Well, Mirry, to cut it short, it's this : What are 
we going to do ? " Thus he made the plunge, holding 
himself in with all the strength he possessed. 

He struck several matches in a vain effort to light his 
pipe, then gave up the task ; the wind was too strong 
for him. Heanwiule she gazed at his face in considerable 
surprise. 
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** What are we going to do ? " she echoed, when he 
threw away the last match. 

" Yes. We can't go on like this. — Can we ? Have 
you thought it out at all ? " 

" Of course, I haven't. I leave that to you." 

" But we can't go on with this life of deception and 
shame. — Can we ? " 

" I don't want to ; and I didn't think you'd want 
us to, either." 

" Well, what are we to do, then ? You see, you're 
a married woman." 

For a moment Miriam stared at him in a way ; then 
she enquired in an ominous and rather pathetic quietness 
of tone, 

" Didn't you think of that before, Ben ? " 

" Yes, I did — sometimes ; but, then, I was so fond 
of you I couldn't pull up." 

" And it's all over with you now, then ? " Miriam 
questioned as before. 

" What is ? " 

" Your fondness. Your love is gone now ? " 

" Gone ? " he cried, no longer able to keep his feelings 
in check, and quite regardless of the sting in her wonOi, 
manner and tone. " My God, no I You're as dear to 
me now — dearer than ever you were I But " 

" Then why can't we do as others do f " 

" What ? " 

" Live together, of course. Good heavens I does it 
say that because a man or a woman has been to chiirch 
they must be miserable all their lives f If the church 
can't make us happy what right has it to expect us to be 
miserable ? " Her eyes flashed with anger, and Ben 
saw the militancy in them. For the moment he could 
say no more than, 

" I don't know." 

" But I do t I know I'm not going to be tied down 
for life by a ceremony that's brought me nothing but 
misery 1 " 

Ben was silent. Out of habit merely he struck a 
8 
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match and lit his pipe. Without turning her face 
directly to him Miriam was watching him closely. 
Meanwhile another change was coming over her. Pre- 
sently she asked in an altered tone, 

" Ben, what's turned you lOce this ? " 

" Conscience," replied he, quietly, and Miriam imder- 
stood the mental pain he was undergoing. Still she 
watched him, saying nothing. " In the sight of God 
I can't go on with it t " he cried, letting his pipe faU to 
the groimd and He there. 

Her natural impulse nearly made her reply, " Then 
in the sight of God you shouldn't have stilted it " ; 
but she kept the words back and enquired kindly, 

" It isn't what others would say, then ? " 

" No I What do I care what others would say ? If 
I were altogether happy with you — or with any woman, 
for that matter — they could all spit their spleen for all 
I'd care. ... I know I'm a cad " 

" No, you're not " 

" And worse ; but, there, that's the situation, Mirry, 
and I'd give my hope of hereafter to put it right — and 
more than that, if I had it, for us to be happy together." 

A drop of rain fell unheeded on the back of his hand. 
He was leaning forward slightly ; his forearms were on 
his knees ; his gaze was fastened to the earth a few feet 
away and his face full of despau- and contrition. At 
his side Miriam sat bolt upright, her face turned towards 
him, the wind and her emotion heightening its colour, 
and the light in her attention-arresting eyes changing 
abruptly from anger to tenderness and back again. At 
length she said, in a partially successful effort to keep 
pathos out of her voice, 

" Then I suppose there's nothing for it but to keep 
away from one another, ... I must go back to my 
misery." 

" Yes. God help you, Mirry ! — I deserve horse- 
whipping I " Then, without thinking of the full meaning 
of his words, he added, " I suppose you must go back to 
Ramzem. — You're his wife, and " 
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*' Go back to him I — His wife I — I'm not t — not in my 
mind. I've never been back to him as a wife since the 
night in the wood. — I couldn't, my feelings wouldn't let 
me. I*m not a pig I I became your wife then ; and 
before God, Ben, I'll never be the wife of another man, 
whether you take me or go without me ! " 

Thus in the caprice of feeling her passion flamed up 
afresh, mounting higher, then dropping again suddenly, 
with each avowal or rapid flow of remarks. Stirred by 
a new interest that quickened as her words ran out — for 
she maintained the stream of them — Ben had turned his 
face towards her. At last, whilst seeing new attractions 
in her passionate mood, he asked, in surprise, 

" You mean you haven't slept with him since then ? " 

"No, I haven't. I tell you I couldn't." 

" But how ? " 

Miriam understood the unspoken question and replied, 

" Oh, it wasn't hard with a man like Ramzem ; he's 
got his good points — only they're not in the right man 
for me. - 1 just slept in another room — said I wasn't 
well, got some toothache and that, and didn't want to 
wake him with tumbling about ; and he left me alone. 
As a matter of fact, I haven't been his wife these two 
months and more." 

" Still, you're married to him, Mirry, and that's the 
evil," said he dejectedly, as some rain-spots struck his 
face and drew his momentary attention to the weather. 

" The evil f — yes. But what on earth are ceremonies? 
■ — weddings and that ? They don't make love, 
Ben t " 

" No. — ^You're right there," and down went his face 
in his bands 

" And what's life without it ? — to a woman, at any- 
rate, if she is a woman I Love isn't made in church. 
Ben " 

" No, — only blessed " 

" The church doesn't even help to make it ; it's got 
nothing to do with it I " 

" H^ly — in that way '* 
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*' Then what's a wedding to do with it ? — About as 
mudi as I've got to do witii those clouds I '* 

She jerked up the end of her umbrella towards the 
darkened welkin, then let it fall to earth again. This 
aroused him to the increasing rain, mftVing him take 
the umbrella from her, open it and hold it so that it 
was some protection to her head and body. Heedless 
of this she continued in the same hurried, half-angry 
manner, 

" Do you think I went to church with Ramzem be- 
cause I thought it would make me love him more, or 
him me ? No ; but because I was a fool and did like 
others ! If I hadn't — good God, how happy I could 
have been now I " 

Thinking that she was going to break down, Ben said, 
with his heart in the woids, 

" Don't take on so, Mirry, dear ; it makes me feel 
that I could kill myself. Let's wait and be patient ; 
by-and-bye " 

" Yes, while all the best years are going by, and love's 
getting starved and wizened I " 

" There'll be better days for us. We have sinned, 
you know, Mirry, and we shall have to pay for it. My 
only regret is timt I can't pay it all." 

*' What do I care what I pay if I only get what I 
want 1 " 

" But if you got what you want, you wouldn't be 
paymg for the other, because you would be happy. . . . 
There's a price to be paid for everything, you know ; 
and the more the thing's denied, the more we have to 
pay for it. Only the worst of it is, the wrong one has 
to pay as well sometimes " 

" Sometimes ? Yes, and pretty often, too t Then 
they say God's just t — It makes me sick I " 

" Hush, Mirry. We mustn't question His doings." 

" But I do question 'em I — when they take away all 
I have and all I want. I didn't bring myself into the 
world ; and while I'm here I've every right to be happy, 
and I can't be happy except in my way." 
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In this strain Miriam talked on, and Ben listened to 
her for lack of energy and initiation to break away from 
the subject. How he wanted to say more about sin 
and its payment, about sacrifice and striving for the 
right things in life, and to give her comfort in the 
thought that alt would be well some day ! But he was 
afraid to do so, because it might seem to be so insincere — ■ 
a mockery to her. These ideas, which she was rattling 
out, were not new to him. Although she had never 
before expressed them in this pointed way, nor with 
emphasis at any time, he had gathered them in during 
their various talks together, thinking that they were not 
deep-rooted, and that he would be able to eradicate 
them without much effort. In the same way Miriam 
had learnt to know him, but more intimately, because of 
her greater intuition. So that she now knew there was 
no whine in what he said, no running in fear from the 
situation. However much his ideas happened to be in 
opposition to hers, she still believed them to be sincere 
to the bottom. 

As to the possibility of Ramzem divorcing her, if he 
should leam of what had taken place : Ben was far 
too lost in the misery of the situation to think of it. He 
had thought of this in quiet moments during the past 
week, and had intended to speak to Miriam about it ; 
but his hatred of such publicity had helped to keep him 
away from the subject. Had he broken into it he would 
have learnt, with reluctance and rebellion from Miriam, 
that Ramzem was one of the last men on earth to set 
her free either in that or in any other way, as she bad 
reflected bitterly again and again during the past few 
months, yet was too paganistic to obey the promptings 
of this truth. 

At last Ben broke into her impassioned remarks with, 

" Well, whatever we think about it and however much 
we rebel against it, the fact remains, Mirry, you're 
another man's wife ; and I deserve hell for ignoring it, — 
That's my share and will be, without even your smtlu 
and kind words to make it easier " 
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This had been said with such a ring of finality, such 
despair and conviction that Miriam could do no more 
than stare at him in silence. Twice she looked away 
to break the painful continuity, then turned to him 
again to resimie the subject, but was kept mute by 
those last words of his and the expression on his face. 
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Much to Miriam's relief a heavy gust of rain burst on 
them, making Ben rise abruptly to his feet, taking her 
with him and saying that they must hasten away to 
some shelter, or they would soon be wet through. He 
knew the country around them, and he hurried her 
along the common, protecting her as well as possible 
with the umbrella, which the wind almost tore from his 
hand or came near to turning inside-out every now and 
then. Buffeted, hanunered at by the rain and almost 
breathless they forged ahead under his guidance and 
presently reached a lane, one of the high hedges of 
which served them as a partial shelter. There they 
stood in silence till Miriam, having recovered her breath 
sufficiently to speak without faltering, asked pleadingly, 

" But, Ben, can't you forget it for my sake? — forget 
I'm married ? " 

*' If I could fiorget it for anything on earth now it 
would be for your sake, Mirry," he answered in such 
evident pain that she, too, felt its poignancy. There 
was another pause, and Miriam broke it with, in the same 
tone as before, 

" And if I ask you to do it for my sake, will you ? — 
Will you put everything away for me ? " 

" Yes ; if it's really your wish, I'll do it," replied he 
readily enough yet with a palpable, grim resignation, 
to which he could not avoid adding, *' But my conscience 
will never give me any peace over it." 

Miriam waited a little while. A keen struggle was 
going on within her. They stood side-by-side, he hold- 
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ing the umbrella slantingly oyer her head and shoulders 
and gazing fixedly across the lane, whilst she again 
watched the set expression on his face. At length she 
said, in a voice that was now as firm as his own answer 
had been, and was without any touch of reproach, 

" Then if your conscience is so strong as that, I sha'n't 
ask you to suffer for me." 

He made no reply. Thus they stood till the rain 
slackened presently ; then through the chilling, bluster- 
ing gale, that drove the intermittent showers against 
them in the gathering darkness, they made their way 
towards Mill Farm, sodden a-foot, bedraggled and nigh 
wet to the skin, saying little as they went, and that 
little being only on the weather, the physical condition 
it had put them into, and — on his part only — the 
foolishness of having allowed them to be caught so un- 
prepared and far from satisfactory shelter. Miriam's 
mind was too full of other things for this matter to 
have a place there. 

Night had closed in properly, and lightning was 
flashing in the rain and wind, for the storm was at its 
height, when they had covered the two miles and a half 
to Mill Farm garden-gate. Whether it was because of 
their preoccupied state of mind, or was an outcome of 
desperation at the final moment, neither of them had 
thought this time of parting at a safer distance from the 
house. He at once open^ the gate for her, advising 
at the same time a quick change into warm, dry clothing, 
hoping that no bad effects would result from the wetting, 
and that they would see each other again by-and-bye. 

Without a pause she passed in, saying, " Good-night," 
and was gone, as his low, strained '* Good-night " 
followed her, but was drowned in a peal of thunder. 
He stood there, listening to her footsteps on the gravel- 
path, heedless utterly of the weather, straining heavily 
at the leash of conscience, and one more pull would have 
broken it — ^have fetched her back, made her happy 
intensely and him miserably so in secret. Yet if Miriam 
could have known at the moment that another touch. 
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another word, would have given her her heart's desu%, 
she would not then have turned back to take possession. 

The lyrical tide of their passion had run fast to the 
height of its flood ; now it was slack water. How soon 
would the ebb set in ? Or, better still, it was as the 
octave of a passionate sonnet, ending in a crashing line, 
and followed by a strictly correct sestet of quietude 
and application. Ben and Miriam were entering on 
the sestet of the bond that had drawn them, and still 
held them, together. 

On her way through the kitchen (by which entrance 
she went in, because of her desire to have all in readiness 
before Ramzem knew of her return) Miriam ordered 
the trap to be prepared, without noise or fuss. The 
moment she had changed into dry clothing, fit again 
for the inclement weather, she packed some luggage 
and had it conveyed to the trap. According to his 
custom on Sunday-evenings in winter, Ramzem was 
reading and smoking by the dining-room fire ; whilst 
Herman — whom the storm had driven away from Amy 
and indoors — lay dozing on the couch, in shadow and 
covered almost entirely by a rug. Miriam entered the 
room, swung the door half-to behind her — unaware that 
Lizzie, keen to ascertain what had gone amiss, was 
hurrying stealthily along from the kitchen — advanced 
some two-thirds along the side of the table and halted, as 
Ramzem turned his head partially around to look at her, 
noticed her change of attire and said, in the quietude 
that was often taken erroneously for indifference, 

" You got wet, then ? I thought you wouldn't 
escape it. — A bit silly to go out as you did. But where 
ar' you off to now ? — Not back to Mrs. Boughtwood, 
surely." 

Whilst rain battered distinctly on the window, and 
the gale at the crevices there had the low, up-and-down, 
menacing snarl of a cat that sees an enemy approach, 
Miriam replied rapidly yet quietly, in a staccato fashion, 
the only outward evidence of her stress of heart and 
Inain, 
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" No, Dougal. I'm going away. I've wronged you, 

as it's called, with another man ; so I'm going away for 
good." Ramzem could only stare at her, with his 
pipe between his teeth much as usual. Meanwhile in 
the comer partially behind her Herman twisted his neck 
to get a peep over the edge of the rug. With no per- 
ceptible pause Miriam continued, " I thought of writing 
and telling you ; then I thought that wotild be cowardly 
— best to tell you straight out and be done with. I'm 
going home. Please don't come after me — it won't be 
any use. You and I have never hit it together, never 
been happy with one another. Now it's ended. Good- 
bye." 

With that she turned about sharply and was away, 
Herman swinging himself to a sitting position, half -out 
of bis rug and stare-eyed, as she disappeared. When 
Ramzem recovered himself — always a slow process after 
any sort of hard blow — and hurried after Miriam, 
kitchenwards, in a protracted, deep rumble of thunder, 
she was out of the yard and rattling down the quarter- 
mile-long Chase to the high-road, against the cold wind 
and rain and out-lined lividly now and then by a flash 
of lightning, on her fifteen-mile drive. 



Ben walked away from the gate, his heart sick within 
him. Along the lane he splashed, climbed the stile 
where he and Miriam had parted on the Tuesday-night, 
and went slipping along the path, half-mechanically 
making for High Bam by the nearest way. During 
most of this time the whole thing seemed to be a hideous 
nightmare, something not understandable. Once and 
again he asked himself if he had really spent the past 
two hours and a half with Miriam, and had now parted 
from her in this manner ? Had he, indeed, sent her 
away from him in deep pain ? — sent her away with the 
idea that all was over between them t How could he 
have done this ? — and she so dear, so ready to sacrifice 
all for him, so bright and so willing to face calumny 1 
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He flouted the thought of its reality, was caught by a 
gust of wind — the storm being now behind him — slipped, 
slithered, nearly went headlong, jerked himself upright, 
stood still a while and realised the doings of the evening, 
with a new recollection that Miriam was a married 
woman. 

In a pea) of thunder Ben continued his way home- 
wards, reached the coppice, and felt his turmoil turn to 
anguish. A newly-broken elm lay by the path, just 
wiUiin the wood. He groped his way through the 
blocking head of the tree and went forward. Whilst 
the wind shrieked its autmnn devastation amongst 
the swaying, half-leafless trees, he started down the 
ten to a dozen yards of sloping, clayey path — now 
partially a water-channel — for the plank-bridge. The 
circiunstances prevented this from being done slowly 
or with much care. So, still in a ferment of regret, and 
heedless of what might happen from so foolish a venture, 
he took the thing at a slight run, lost his footing, stum- 
bled on to the bridge, grabbed wildly at the single guide- 
rail, got a hold with one hand, but went under the rail, 
swung around, dangling, felt a ripping, sickening pain 
in his shoulder, changed hands on the rail with the 
rapidity of thought as the pain flashed through him, 
gave himself a great " hutch-up," and sat on the bridge, 
his feet still in the rushing stream, now a tiny river. 

A superficial examination of his shoulder was enough. 
That lurching twist and swing of his body had put the 
joint out. He scrambled to his feet, feeling faint, and 
made what haste he could off the bridge, lest he should 
lose consciousness and fall bodily into the stream. On 
the slope in the path beyond he paused and turned 
about, so that the cold wind and rain should beat on his 
face and help to revive him. A flash of lightning ripped 
the black welkin, for an instant illuminating the sod- 
dened wood and showing its tree-tops straining away 
from the gale. In the ensuing darkness Ben sat down, 
made an arm-sling of bis handkerchief and tie and went 
on again — drifting back to the full depth of his former 
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thoughts as he trod slowly along the winding path. It 
was a fitting end to a night of such memorable, in a 
way deplorable, happenings, ran his cogitations — an 
additional and a proper punishment for his social crime, 
the abandonment of his better self ; whilst all the time 
that excruciating pain in his shoulder gave him a touch 
of physical sickness. 

He began to wonder what Miriam was doing and 
thinking, how she was faring in the stress through which 
he knew she was passing. Had she got in and upstairs 
without Ramzem seeing her, and would she take cold 
and be laid up in consequence of that sloshing walk 
home ? From this bis thoughts fell again on the 
wronged husband. 

Thus he came to the stile out of the wood, climbed 
it painfully, slipped on the top, fell forward on his 
injured shoulder, rolled over and lay insensible. 

When his consciousness returned the storm was well- 
nigh over. The clouds were breaking, and the moon 
was shining through the rifts. He struggled to his feet, 
shivering through and through, and plodded on, feeling 
that he would go down again at every step, full of pain 
that did not come from his shoulder, and now on the 
path, then amongst the furrows. He was mtiking 
homewards by instinct. In his light-headedness he was 
scrambling up the bank of the big ditch, whilst grinning 
devils were clawing at him in wild efforts to get him 
back, with angels on the bank — his mother's amongst 
them — trying to help him up, and Miriam's handsome 
corpse was swirling about in the stream behind him. 

He was found clamouring at the door and ringing the 
bell an hour or so after midnight. Adam got him 
upstairs, into dry under-clothes and a blanket ; then 
gave him some brandy, and ordered a man to be roused 
out and sent off in the trap for the vill^^ doctor. 
Meanwhile Mabel — with a long jacket buttoned over 
her night-dress — lit a fire at the other end of the room, 
and fiis. Wickham bustled about the preparation of 
hot-water bottles and other restoratives. 
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CHANGES AND DISCLOSURES 

Dbeaat November was in when Ben regained con- 
sciousness. This was one raw morning, whilst the doctor 
■was there. Then, having been told that he had just 
come out of a long and serious bout of fever, and re- 
membering the slip on the bridge, the fall at the stile 
and something of his struggle home, he remained well- 
nigh silent till Mabel entered the lamp-lit room with 
a tray of tea-things for the nurse. When she had gone 
he asked his attendant to go downstairs and send up 
Mrs. Wickham — tea could wait a little while. The 
nurse, understanding that he desired to say something 
privately to the housekeeper, warned him about excite- 
ment and too much talk, and went. The moment Mrs, 
Wickham stood at the bedside he looked at her and said 
in a voice that was physically weak, of course, but none 
the less firm in tone, 

" Please see, Mrs. Wickham, that Mabel doesn't come 
into this room again till I'm out of it. You know what 
I mean — she is not to come here on any pretext till I 
am up and about again. Meanwhile, you see about 
getting a girl in her place ; but, mind, you're not to 
breathe a word of this to anybody, not even to my 
brother. Go to Chelmsford or Maldon, and let me 
know when you have a girl ready. I'll attend to the 
rest." 

He was about to add that except for upsetting the 
household workings be would have had Mabel packed 
off at once ; but as this did not matter to any one beyond 
himself at the moment he kept it back. The house- 

12S 
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keeper, rather surprised, promised obedience. Ben was 
aware that he could trust her, knowing that she favoured 
him long before Adam ; also that in spite of Mabel's 
being smart and thoroughly efficient at her work she 
did not like the girl. All the same, however, he repeated 
his injunction as to silence on the matter, and Mrs. 
Wickham returned to her duties. 

What Mabel thought of this exclusion from the sick 
room (happily unnoticed by Adam, but duly marked 
by the nurse) she was wise enough to keep strictly to 
herself. Natiu^ly she guessed there was something 
more behind it ; yet her surmises, during a couple of 
weeks of tenter-hook waiting, did not include the real 
cause. Not that she worrit much, because such was 
not in her. Having " jumped the ditch," she was one 
who would bear pretty lightly with the drawbacks of 
the side on which she found herself. Still this was a 
period of some anxiety to her ; therefore she went 
about in a much quieter manner than was her custom. 

In this interval Thome — ^who had called daily diuring 
his friend's unconsciousness — went in now and then and 
sat with Ben, in the afternoons, when Adam was out 
and about. And when he thought that Ben was re- 
covered sufficiently, he told him — a friend's forewarning 
— that here and there, in holes and comers, there was 
veiled talk of Mrs. Ramzem having left home, or been 
driven out by her husband, for some " mischief " be- 
tween her and Ben. 

" Of course, I don't believe it ; — but it shows you 
what — people will say ; and — it shows you what to 
ex — pect when you're out again," said Thome in con- 
clusion. 

Ben was silent for some minutes. Sitting up against 
a pile of pillows, his face — strong in parts, weak in others, 
rather fine on the whole and now pale almost as a 
pillow-case — betrayed but little of the pain he felt. 
Thorne smoked and awaited the result of his information. 
Not an intuitive man, nor one of any marked imagina- 
tion, he yet had much native kindliness and sympathy ; 
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and he knew that Ben would bate this scandal, because 
of the respect the latter held for Mrs. Ramzem — a fact 
which Thome had gathered ttom their common talk 
together. 

Ben could only flounder about the facts : Miriam 
gone, and her name and his already bye-words in the 
parish. With these there was, of course, much wonder- 
ment as to how and when she went, if because of words 
with Ramzem or what ; had the latter got to know 
the truth, and how had the scandal been *' preached." 
So much was Ben's mind occupied with these points, 
and others directly affecting Miriam, Ramzem and him- 
self that he had no thought to spare for Adam and 
whether or not the story had reached him. Presently 
his gaze met Thome's and he asked, quite quietly, 

" Are you sure she's gone ? " 

" Oh, yes, I'm sure of that — sure enough," answered 
Thome, thinking that Ben took the news in a rather 
queer way. 

After another pause Ben inquired, in the same set 
fashion, this being the only indication of the pain that 
was rioting in his heart, 

'* Is it talked about much ? " 

" No — not a lot, — It's just said, — you know. . : . 
P'r'aps it's more hinted at — than said outright. — But, 
there, you know. ... Of course, I've given the rumour — 
a knock-out on the — two or three times I've — heard 
your name in it. — And " 

" Don't — don't trouble, Harry. Let it go by, old 
man. It was sure to come out some way or other ; 
leave it to itself. It will die in time." 

Thome looked steadily at Ben for a moment, then 
glanced away, saying to himself, " Oh." He under- 
stood, was surprised as a matter of course, but said no 
more, nor lost any jot of loyalty to his friend. 

" Is there any other talk going about 1 " Ben asked 
after a pause. 

" About what ? " queried Thome, looking at him 
again. 
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*' About me and some one eke — any other talk about 
a woman and me ? " 

*' No, not that I've heard," was Thome's answer, and 
silence once more followed for a while. In putting these 
questions Ben had thought, of course, of Mabel's " con- 
fession," wishing in vehement impotence that the 
rumour had concerned this fiction, not the fact. In 
confidence he then told Thome of the " confession." 

When Thome went home that afternoon, Ben fell 
into the inevitable, long train of speculation on what 
he had heard. After this there was the less painful 
waiting, day by day, for Adam to come with his news 
of the scandal, unless it had not yet reached his brother's 
ears. 

As a matter-of-fact, Adam (who had now recovered 
somewhat from his financial strain) had heard the 
rumour — or rather the hint that had reached him was 
helped into some belief on the shoulders of the support 
given by Ben himself. In brotherly duty Adam had 
spent nearly every evening with Ben, hearing the story 
as to how the latter had come by his injiu'ies, and thereby 
seeing a link in the tale that was spreading, because of 
Ben saying that he was coming home — i.e. away from 
Mill Farm — at the time of his fall from the plank bridge. 
In return Adam had told him how their farming matters 
were going and retailed him some of the common gossip 
of the hillside. 

Before this, that is during his unconsciousness, Ben 
had given certain colouring to the scandal, in broken 
mutterings, a few words one day and a few more the 
next ; but in all rather too-sufficient when added to the 
rumour. Mabel, however, had heard none of them, 
because her only appearances in the sick room had been 
with a tray of food now and then. In fact, those 
mutterings during the first two or three days of Ben's 
insensibility had decided Adam on restricting his 
brother's visitors to the doctor, the nurse, Mrs. Wickbam 
and himself. It was entirely out of affection that 
Adam was keeping back all mention of the broken. 
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incriminating phrases — and so of the scandal itself — 
till Ben should be quite strong again. He bad also 
imposed the same silence on the housekeeper and the 
nurse ; and the latter, being the District Nurse, under- 
stood and appreciated the situation. 

As to who set the scandal really a-foot no one seemed 
to know exactly — except Lizzie, Miriam's partial con- 
fidante, whom none seemed to suspect except Herman. 
Wholly false, now that her mistress was gone, she had 
told a friend in the village of Miriam's last words to 
Ramzem, and had accompanied the information with 
simdry items, some true but mostly imaginary, of how 
Miriam had met Ben and talked to her about him. 
Herman and Amy had made a private compact to hold 
their tongues on the subject, and they were keeping the 
agreement religiously. He was even going so far as 
not to tell his uncle of the growing scandal, no rumour 
of which had yet reached the latter's ears by other 
means. But the young man had not been quite so 
scrupulous about Mabel's *' confession " to him, and 
this was now beginning to spread in the village. Up 
to the present it was unknown to Adam ; and Mabel 
was fostering it by being cryptic and suggestive whenever 
a familiar in the village taxed her with the story. 

Ben had arranged with Mrs. Wickham that the new 
housemaid should arrive on his first day downstairs. 
So as soon as Adam was safely off the premises after 
dinner, driving to Maldon on a matter of business, Ben 
stmunoned Mabel into the dining-room and told her 
to shut the door. Half-wondering what was coming, 
yet by courage that came of ignorance perturbed but 
little as to what it might be, she obeyed the order, and 
advanced along the room towards Ben's chair, smiling 
slightly and feeling pretty able to take care of her own 
case. When she halted by the end of the table, some 
six feet away from him, Ben looked straight at her and 
asked severely, 

" What maide you tell Herman Bamzem that I had 
been in the oak-coppice with you ? '■ 
8 
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The directness of the question was a sort of bombshell 
to Mabel. It had been so completely unexpected that 
she was at a loss for an answer. She knew perfectly the 
implied immorality in the statement, and she could only 
gaze at him, then at the floor, whilst her colour rose 
emphatically and her embarrassment grew apace. 
After waiting half-a-minute Ben continued, 

" You knew it was a lie->-one that would not do me 
much harm, but do a lot to you. What did you say 
it for ? " 

" Well, I — I thought it would save you," she answered 
falteringly. Now beginning to regain her self-control, 
she was determined to make the best out of a bad affair. 

" Save me ? — How ? " enquired Ben, his severity 
disappearing in amazement. 

" Why, from the other thing." 

" What thing ? " 

" The talk about you and Mrs. Ramzem. I 
thought " 

" Me and Mrs. Ramzem t " 

" Yes. I knew it would get about, as it has done " 

" What has ? " 

" That you and her were in the coppice ; and Herman 
found her garter there and saw you going away. And I 
thought . . ." 

Sea, recovering himself somewhat and still staring at 
her, asked, 

" Yes, you thought what ? " 

" WeU, I thought it was better for you if people said 
you were in the coppice with — ^witb a single girl than 
with a married woman," Mabel replied, looking at the 
floor again in some fresh confusion but more false 
modesty. 

Now it was Ben's turn to be silent Cor lack of words. 
This was an idea that had never occurred to him, 
possibly never would have. Her effrontery staggered 
him for a moment. Puzzled by her supposition and 
hardly knowing his own meaning he enquired, 

" But why did you think that ? " 
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" Why ¥ Oh, I should think you would rather be 

there with a single girl than a married one." 

" What for ? " 

" Well, it's so plain," answered she, with that faint 
smile on her face again. 

" I don't see it." 

'* Why, one's been married and the other hasn't. — 
Has she ? " And Mabel toyed with the pocket on her 
afternoon-apron, looking down at it the while, 

Ben sat quite still, gazing straight at her, as he had 
done all the time, weighing her up and remembering 
Miriam's words as to why a girl like Mabel should set 
such a scandal afoot. At length he said, 

" I see. Now go and pack your trunk, and don't 
waste any time about it. You will be out of the house 
in half-an-hour, or I shall send for the constable." 
This threat was merely in pursuance of the conunon 
ruralfearofanofficerof the law being called in. " There's 
your wages on the table, along with your fare home and 
a month extra for instant dismissal. And if you can 
get a character from Mrs. Wickham you can think 
yourself very lucky." 

With that he turned towards the fire. Mabel, 
scarcely believing what she had heard~-that which her 
guessings had nerer taken in — roused up at once and 
began a strenuous defence of herself. Ben tried to cut 
this short ; but she rattled on, with no particular blame 
to him, so that his only escape was to ring the hand- 
bell on the little table at his side. This brought in Mrs. 
Wickham inunediately, and out went Mabel, with Ben's 
secret good wishes at her heels, a few genuine tears in 
her eyes, and the housekeeper carrying her money. In 
her way she was in love with Ben, and this was the end 
of her plot to become his wife. At any other time he 
would have given her a brotherly " talking to " ; now 
there was too much shame in his heart for him to say a 
word of that sort. He could only lean back in the 
chair, be sorry for her, and ponder thresh on the scandal 
of Miriam's name and his being bandied about to- 
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gether in the parish. That afternoon was full of new 
pain to him. He was beginning to learn that human 
age goes by experience and suffering, rather than by 
years. 

But Mabel^was^not the one to be bundled off the 
scene in that way. She had her own plan to work out. 
So, instead of going home she took up her lodging with 
her uncle, making him turn out of his bed and sleep on 
a ramshackle sofa in the living-room. And the cowman 
was glad at this, for he, too, had a plui of his own. 

It was never Adam's habit to use the back-way of 
the house. And as Mrs. Wickham happened to let 
him in when he returned, just before supper-time — 
which had been fixed earlier than usual for Ben's sake — 
he did not see the new housemaid till she entered to 
prepare the table. He was then taking off his boots 
and telling Ben some of the particulars of his journey 
to Maldon ; but the recital stopped short at the ap- 
pearance of the girl, who was a thick-set, round and 
reddish-faced specimen of her class, therefore physically 
the opposite to Mabel. 

" What's happened now ? " he asked, looking from 
her to Ben in a way that told the latter what he meant. 

" Oh, wait a bit. — Let's get to the table," replied 
Ben. Adam understood his meanmg ; so the matter 
dropped till they began the meal, and the door was 
shut. 

When Ben had explained why they had a new girl 
to wait on them, Adam said, 

" You kept it mighty close, anyway." 

" Well, there was no good in saying anything about 
it before. I didn't want to put Mrs. Wickham to the 
trouble of a change whilst I was in bed ; and I didn't 

." He was about to say that he had preferred not 

to have Adam dismiss Mabel for such a thing ; but he 
substituted, as Adam looked at him, half-guessing what 
was being kept back, " As a matter of fact, it was a 
thing for me to settle, and nobody else." 

" M'm. Then she didn't know herself she was goin* 
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til) to-day ? " questioned Adam, thinking also of Mabel's 
interference in their quarrel. 

'* No. I thought it best to say nothing to anyone, 
except Mrs. Wickham, till everything was ready for the 
change. Don't you think it was best ? *' 

" Oh, quite smart I So was she — fly, in her way. — 
George, she would have been, if you'd been noodle enough 
to fall into her trap I That's the worst of these clever 
girk from the cottages. — ^You never know what they're 
up to. She was a credit to the house, certainly — as a 
servant — smart in ways and looks. But " 

There Adam broke off, as if he were fast for words. 
It did not occur to him, as it would have done before the 
quarrel in October, to say anything about Ben meddling 
with the household arrangements on his own account. 
Ben continued his supper in silence. It was a subject 
that he desired to shelve as soon as possible, because of 
certain channels into which it might turn suddenly. 
Presently Adam resumed, 

" I shouldn't be at all surprised if this one's as clumsy 
as she looks wooden an* good." Ben made no reply ; 
and Adam's thoughts went back to Mabel, then switched 
off at once to the rumour concerning Ben and Miriam, 
and he said, smiling in a queer sort of way, " I say, 
you're comin' out a bit. — ^Ar'n't you ? " Stfll Ben was 
mute. "What with this an' the other you'll be the 
man of the parbh now for a while, because it's sure to 
get about, seeing yoxmg Ramzem has it.". 

*' Why, is he such a blab-mouth, then ? " asked Ben, 
desirous of keeping their talk away from " the other," 
and feeling that be must say something. 

" Oh, I don't know he's that. But who amongst 'em 
would keep such a nice little tit-bit to themselves ? " 
And that unpleasant smUe came back, now seen by Ben 
and disliked. " Here's my opfwrtunity for the other 
affair," thought Adam, adding aloud, " Besides, I 
suppose he'll want a bit of revenge for the yam there is 
about you an* his aunt, considering he's one of the 
family." 
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" Perhaps he will," Ben agreed quieUy, 

" Oh. then you know about it I *' Adam remarked, in 
deep surprise. 

" Yes." 

" What I— Is it true, then ? " 

For the double reason that such an occurrence con- 
cerned Ben and that it was true, Adam could hardly 
believe his ears. He wtis not shocked in any sense or 
degree ; that fact was palpably on the surface. His 
one feeling was amazement, backed with a little query 
as to how this would affect his social standing in certain 
quarters. Swift sped his thoughts : " No, it won't hurt 
me — we're not enough of the common farming type for 
that ? As for the Sheirlaws — they're too broad to 
look sideways on it. Besides, for a good thing Ben's 
never been much of a visitor there, and he'll keep away 
altogether now." With his surprise still all over his 
face, his back straight as a hay-fork handle, and his 
broad shoulders slightly over the table, he said, 

" Then Mrs. Ramzem has left home because of you ? " 

*' If she has left home because of any other man than 
Ramzem I'm the one," answered Ben as before. 

'* Oh, she's gone right enough, weeks ago. And here 
I've been givin' the lie to your share in it all this time 
for nothhig 1 " 

In reality his contradiction had at first been made 
in the belief that Ben could not be the man. Then, 
after the fevered mutterings, he had defended Ben, fis 
his brother, till the latter should be out again and able 
to defend himself; yet all the while hardly believing 
that deep-minded, easy-going Ben had really got into 
an immoral intrigue, especially with a neighbour's wife. 

" I'm much obliged to you ; but it's a pity you took 
the trouble," was Ben's reply. 

" That doesn't matter. I expect it will soon blow 
over when you get about," Adam remarked in what was, 
for him, an airy manner. At the back of his mind be 
was still a little sceptical, in spite of Ben's admission. 
Indirectly thb was his compluuent to Ben's character, 
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a compliment that was all the more sincere because of 
his own opposite cast of mind. In a few seconds he 
added, by way of excuse for Ben and with certain 
significance, 

" Well, she's a fine-looking piece, anyway ; and I'll 
bet she's fine enjoyment to the one she takes to I " 

Up came Ben's head at this, his eyes full of angry 
warning, and his pale face fiushing rapidly. Naturally 
he knew that there was a 'streak of cynical coarseness in 
Adam's composition ; but he had hardly expected to 
find it levelled at Miriam. Forgetting that as yet his 
brother had no knowledge of the real tie between him 
and her, also that Adam's mentality was of a sort that 
would, under the circumstances, see only the sexual part 
of the matter at the outset, he returned hotly, 

" You might pick your words a little better, Adam." 

'* Oh, well, if that's it, all right. — I'm sorry," Adam 
replied, seeing in an instant that he had made a grievous 
blunder, eager to amend it, and newly-surprised to find 
that the affair was not a mere intrigue. To him it 
seemed to be impossible for a young man truly to love 
another man's wife. In plain truth he had no conception 
of love that was not sexual, except a mother's for her 
child. After a short pause he concluded apologetically 
with, 

" I thought it was just the usual kind of business 
between a married woman and another man." 

As a matter-of-fact Adam was still and illogically 
envious enough of the success of Ramzem's mill for him 
to be rather pleased at Miriam's action ; yet he would 
not have told this to Ben on any account, and his 
secretive nature enabled him often to keep back what 
he did not wish to be seen. He would have liked to 
pass more such remarks as the one that had roused 
Ben up ; but there was the latter's condition to re- 
member. Besides, Adam had too uneasy a recollection 
of that Wednesday night, after Ben retiuned from 
Thome's place ; and, in addition, he could not avoid 
seeing that Ben was still too incensed to brook more 
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cynical lewdness half-cloaked in flippancy. Fop these 
reasons he started the matter into another channel by 
saying, not from facts, but from his own thoughts, 

" Of course, Ramzera knows all about it by this 
time — about you, I mean. — He must do, whether she 
told him or not. Everybody's got it, it seems. As for 
this other — that's nothing." 

" Has he said anything to you ? " Ben asked, wincing 
secretly. 

" No. I don't think he's a man to do that." 

■* How does he seem to take it ? " 

" Well, he's not one to make a show of anything, 
in my opinion. Besides, I've only seen him here an* 
there, just to pass the time of day an' that. But I 
shouldn't be surprised if he takes it pretty heavy ; I 
fancy he's one of that sort." 

Ben thought the same, and there the matter ended 
for the time being ; for during the whole of his con- 
valescence Ben showed a quiet, hard-set disinclination 
to talk of either the scandal or the " confession." From 
this and from the generality of Ben's bearing Adam 
recognised that a decided change had come over his 
brother. 
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SAHABITANISH 

It was a Saturday evening, nearly a month after Ben 
had dismissed Mabel. Ramzem and Herman sat in 
the dining-room of Mill Farm — the former in his arm- 
chair, reading a newspaper, much as Miriam had found 
and left him seven weeks previously. Herman was at 
the table, leaning over a cheap comic paper, finding his 
usual pleasure in its " pictures," yet, also as usual, 
smiling very rarely at any one of them. 

But Herman had an uncommon reason for not 
smiling on this occasion. At the back of his mind, for 
the hundredth time or so, he was wondering whether 
or not to tell his imcle of the scandal about Miriam and 
Ben. Herman was pretty sure that no one else had 
done this ; because he knew that no man in the locality, 
and much less any woman, was friendly enough with 
his uncle to tell the latter of what everybcxly was 
saying — ^unless that man was Thome. Herman could 
not be quite sure of him ; he knew something of the 
bond between Thome and Ben. 

As for Miriam having written to bis uncle, telling him 
who the man was — No. Herman could swear that 
she had not written to the house, at any-rate ; he saw 
all the letters, and he knew her writing so weU. With 
as much longing as it was his nature to feel — for eager- 
ness was a red-letter day in the calendar of his im- 
pressions — he wanted Ramzem to know what people 
were saying, to nail the scandal and all that it meant to 
Ben Withers's door. Also having assured himself that 
Lizzie had set the scandal afoot he wished strongly to 
187 
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have her brought to book. He would like to see her 
packed off and Amy put in her place. But for some 
inherent reason — ^neither real delicacy nor exactly re* 
pugnance at further woimding his uncle — he could not 
screw his desire to the point of beginning the subject. 
As he sat there now he wished again and again that his 
uncle would refer to the matter in some way that would 
give him an opening. At last he left the room, went 
out by the front-door, returned again at once and said, 

" I*m goin' out a bit somewhere." 

" Where to ? — ^Up to the village ? " enquired Ramzem. 

" No. It's banjin'." He meant that a drizde was 
falling, and moved towards the door, adding, " I'm goin' 
to have a talk with Tetley, or a game o' cards or some- 
thing." 

'* All right — don't be late. There's something I want 
to talk to you about to-night." 

Herman pulled up, wonderingly. He remained there, 
undecided for a few moments, then asked, 

" Shall I sUy in ? " 

" No. It will do later on. I'm expecting Mr. Sheir- 
law and Mr. Thome on some business. Tell Lizzie to 
bring 'em in when they come." 

Without more to do, or troubling himself much about 
what the talk was to concern, Herman went out — to find 
Amy and try to persuade her to go with him and smother 
themselves in the hay in the bam, where they would be 
warm and dry, the only drawback being that he could 
not smoke his eternal cigarettes there. 

As soon as his nephew was gone Ramzem dropped the 
paper and sat back in his chair, looking straight at the 
opposite wall, the centre-piece of which was a picture 
of love at play, a big, full-souled, gracious thing in 
maht^any edged broadly with gold. Miriam had brought 
it into the house, to relieve the old prints in their bird's- 
eye maple frames, and since her flight Ramzem had 
moved it to where it now hung. His legs were stretched 
out and crossed, his carpet-slippers on the top of one 
another. His right hand was thrust deep into a trouser- 
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pocket, his left — ^with tb&t elbow on an ann of the 
chair — held to his mouth a clay pipe that was rather 
suggestive of himself : It was long, dark generally, might 
have something sinister in its black bowl ; and, on the 
contrary, it might be found to contain some unguessed 
sweets. Even the shape and appearance of the bowl 
were not unlike his long, thinnish face. 

Of Miriam he had heard nothing at first>hand since 
the wild night on which she left the house. All that 
had come to his ears concerning her was the indirect 
information that she was living at home with her parents, 
her father being a successful &rmer and maltster in the 
district between Coggeshall and Braintree. The thought 
of going after her had not occurred to him from the 
moment of her flight up to now. If any one had 
siiggested such a Uiing he would have stared, then 
passed the matter by as a crank idea — at least crank 
to him ; it might do for another man. 

In one way Ramzem was biding his time. But nine- 
tenths of his utter inactivity in it all, bis seeming 
woodenness, wtis due to the fact that he was only now 
recovering from the knock-out blow that Miriam had 
given him in her confession and departure. The com- 
plete suddenness of it had prevented him from realising 
its truth, so much so that he still at times did not realise 
what she had said at the moment of going. He had not 
spoken her nftme once since she went, nor made any refer- 
ence to her beyond necessary answers to allusions and 
references made by Herman to or of his aunt. Even 
then the reply had seldom been more than *' Yes " or 
" No," and never in excess of half-a-dozen words ; all 
of which had tended to keep Herman from broaching 
the scandal. 

As to the man, who he was and that ; What mattered 
these points to Ramzem ? It was a man ; she had 
said so. Where, then, did his identity come in ? Ac- 
cording to the wronged husband's ideas, what was the 
difference whether the spoiler was his next-door neigh- 
bour or the man in the moon t Whoever he was could 
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not change or mitigate the evil. Hence Ramzem had 
barely thought of this matter. 

Thome was the first of the two expected visitors to 
arrive. Ramzem invited him to the opposite chair, 
told him to make himself comfortable and offered him 
tobacco. Thome preferred to smoke his own, and they 
talked of the weather and local affairs till the arrival 
of Sheirlaw some ten minutes later. Then the object of 
the meeting came out in a sort of explanatory speech 
from Ramzem : He wanted them to take over his mil), 
in which there had been recently two rapid break- 
downs. 

" You see, it's lil^ this," he resumed, after stating 
baldly why he had invited them there together, " I 
don't want the bother of it. I'm a farmer, not a miller ; 
an' I like to know all about what I've got on me hantb. 
I'm a good reckoner enough ; but this thing bothers me 
a bit. An' if a man's got more to do than he under- 
stands an' can look into properly, some of it's goin' 
to suffer. — Isn't it ? " Regardless of affirmatives, and 
thinking that the break-downs in the mill would account 
largely for his desire to be rid of it, he continued, " Well, 
that's my case. An' it struck me as how you two — ^you, 
Mr. Thome, with your experience, an' Mr. Sheirlaw with 
his time an' that — 'cause I don't b'lieve in no small 
holdin*, except for a workin'-man that don't want to 
build up and lay by — ^well, I thought p'r'aps you'd see 
your way together to take the mill over an' run it with 
the other. 'S far as I can see it looks to me like a good 
idea. What do you think, Mr. Sheirlaw ? " 

" Me ? I scarcely know what to say, Mr. Ramzem ; 
and I fear I don't know enough about it to say any- 
thing. It seems to me I must leave it to Mr, Thome," 
Sheirlaw answered, in that easy way of his, as he looked 
at the fire and thought that he rather liked the proposi- 
tion in some ways, especially as it seemed that he would 
prove to be a failure at small-holding, and this, at any- 
rate, was a going and a profitable concern. But he was 
dubious about Ge<Hrgina's readiness to come so directly 
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into trade. He also doubted the wisdom of bringing her 
to live in this hollow, with its mists and other humours in 
winter and its lack of wind in summer. Besides, it 
would be so far for her from the social life of the Rectory 
circle. And, above all, there was the question of means. 
He turned his attention to Thome and waited for the 
latter to speak, wondering incidentally if the story 
about Ben and Miriam had reached Ramzem, or if the 
latter bad sent her otC because of what he knew of their 
doings. 

Thome was also looking at the fire and weighing 
things up, with his body forward and his elbows on 
his knees. He, too, thought that the project was a 
good one. — It was also a generous offer, but that was 
not very surprising to him. — It would put an end to 
the competition t^t had brought him to the edge of 
tuin. — ^He knew that he could work comfortably with 
Sheirlaw. — There was just a decent living for both mills, 
if the trade were only divided fairly. — ^But from where 
was the money to come ? 

During this Herman strolled in and sat again to his 
comic paper at the table. He had found Amy busy with 
some urgent needle-work ; and, as a satisfactory sewing 
light coiild not be allowed in a bam full of hay and 
straw, she had declined to go there — greatly against 
her will, really ; for it was as much her temperament as 
her general policy to let Herman have his way when his 
bent was strongly in a given direction. Another thing, 
Herman had no sooner found himself out-of-doors th^ 
his curiosity grew so much to know why Sheirlaw and 
Thome were coming that he was rather glad to 
return. 

Heedless of Herman's presence Ramzem — who had 
no thought of keeping this matter a secret from his 
nephew — ^broke the long silence by going over the points 
again. This caused Herman to prick up his ears. He 
sat almost behind Sheirlaw, who occupied a straight- 
backed, obliquely-placed chair between the end of the 
table ajid the edge of the hearthrug, and over whose 
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shoulder his quick, askant and enquiring look was thrown 
at his uncle's face. But there was no surprise on Her- 
man's countenance ; his native reserve kept that back. 
Nor did he raise his head. Subeonsciously he desired 
not to draw attention ; outwardly this was no business 
of his, and he had been brought up to remain in the 
backgroiind of things that did not concern him directly. 
It was for these reasons that he soon settled his gaze 
again on the " pictures '* ; but all his attention was 
fixed on the three men's conversation. 

To Ramzem's repeated and annotated reasons for 
making the o0er Sheirlaw listened much as before, 

Eutting in only a brief remark here and there. Thome 
ept to his cogitations till Ramzem had finished ; then 
he staccatoed the pros and cons for and gainst the 
proposition as he saw it, winding up with the statement 
that, so far as he was concerned, the only obstacle was 
the money. Well-nigh every one knew that he had none 
to spare for such a venture. Ramzem's slow reply to 
this was, 

" yfeO, we can settle that, I think, Mr. Thome. If 
you can iftise a hundred or two, I'll give you a 
mor*gage on the rest, an' you pay me a fair int'rest on 
it — say, four per cent. You can do that, surely ; an' I 
shall be satisfied. Then you can pay off the principal 
as it suits you." 

'* Oh, can he ? " thought Herman : whilst Thome 
pondered on this proposition, and Sheirlaw was silent. 
'* I wants that mill some o' these days, if I know any- 
thing. That's the game. — Is it ?-— Glad I came in 
again." Herman was further annoyed that the mill 
should be offered to " these two,'* one of them being 
Ben Withers's close friend, and the other — well, one of 
the brothers* high-toned piarty, anyway. 

It was in Ramzem's mind that Sheirlaw should sell 
his holding and put the money into the mill ; but he 
did not thmk that it was for him to say so at the present 
stage of the matter. This idea was ako in Thome's 
thoughts, and was being kept back for the same reason. 
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Sheirlaw, too, naturally had it in mind and would have 
mentioned it, only that he desired first to have a private 
talk with Thome on the whole matter. This last point 
— obvious enough, truly — occiured to the other two 
men at the same moment, and Ramzem put it into 
words. The result was that Sheirlaw and Thome arose 
to take their departure, saying that they appreciated 
the generous offer and would let Ramzem blow their 
decision as soon as they could arrive at one. 

When Herman returned to the room, after attending 
the visitors to the door, he dropped into his chair again, 
his eyes on the paper and he asking, 

" What do you want to sell the mill for, uncle ? '* 

" Because I don't want it," wtis the short tmswer, 
which Herman believed, not thinking that the reason of 
the offer was partially to see so deserving a man as 
Thome on his feet again. 

" But it makes money. — ^Doesn't it ? " 

'* So does a pawnshop ; but I wouldn't keep one. . . . 
It isn't worth its trouble to me, an' I'm goin' to be rid 
on it, if I can." 

" But why not let me team to tun it ? I know 
enough of farming now." 

" Do you ? Well, I don't ; an' I've been at it more 
years than you've seen ; an' I don't count myself alto- 
gether a fool, either. An' when you've been at it longer 
than I have, you won't know enough ; 'r if you think 
you do, you'll be a bigger fool than I take you for. It's 
them as think they're wonderful>knowin' that never get 
much for'arder." 

Herman was beginning to dislike his uncle's tone ; it 
contained something rather too rasping and corrective ; 
its note was much the same as Ramzem generally used 
towards a farm-hand who had blundered badly in his 
work, or had piu^iosely wasted much of the previous 
. day, and Herman felt that he was in for some reproba- 
tion. He was casting about in his mind for recent 
delinquencies on his part — not with any success, because 
of his natural conscientiousness in the matter of duty 
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and his steady desire to please Ramzem — when the 
latter Fesiimed, 

" You keep goin', an' don't think you've ever got far 
enough ; but make sure you're goin' the right way 
ev'ry time, 's far as you can." 

'* So I do, uncle," Herman put in earnestly. 

" Well, I'm not sure about that, 'r you wouldn't be 
walkin' that girt about as you do. I've heard about it, 
an' seen a bit on it, too." This jerked up Herman's 
head and made him stare hard at his uncle, who con- 
tinued, *' You know who I mean — ^Amy ; an' it's got to 
stop, 'nless you can show me as you both mean straight." 

" So we do 1 You get Amy in and ask her I " 

" Yes. I've no doubt about her, when I think on it. 
I've learnt her pretty through, I think. But what 
about you ? ". 

" Me ? " 

" Yes. Are you foolin' the girl ? 'Cause I'll have 
none o' that here with any girl, an' 'specially with her." 

" Me I — fooling her ! If there wasn't another girl 
this side of Chelmsf'rd I'd go without I " 

" Yes, 'r go 'tother side o' Chelmsford an' get one," 
Ramzem remarked drily. 

" I mean " 

" Yes, I knows what you mean, me lad. But what I 
want to know is, is it serious ? Ar' you goin' to keep it 
up an* marry the girl, an' no mischief ? " 

" Of course, I am 1 " answered Herman, with the 
utmost decision, the stare still in his eyes. 

" That's all right, then. But if you don't — ^mark you, 
it'll be a bad piece o' business for you. I'll have no 
shady games w'ere I'm master — you know that — 
specially in my house. I don't care what girl you 
marries, if she's the right sort — an' Amy's that, any- 
how. — That is, if you stay on here, as I s'pose you're 
goin' to. You make your bed, as you'll have to lie on it. 
But don't forget 'twill be better for you to make it a 
bit to my likin*, all the same. I mean if you stay on, 
your wife will have to be o* the right sort ; I expect 
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you know that — though there's years enough 'twixt 
now an' then." 

" Of course, I do I And I'm going to marry the right 
sort, because I'm going to marry Amy I I don't want 
a wife that " 

'• WeU ? " 

Herman was too embarrassed to continue. He 
looked down at his paper. In his uniisiial hurry he had 
been about to refer to Miriam's conduct, but had 
checked himself, not, however, before his uncle had 
understood his meaning. After a pause Ramzem 
added, in a hard, set way, 

*' Well, a wife as does what ? Out with it." 

" I didn't mean anything wrong, uncle." 

" I don't think you did. But say it. It's better out 
than in." 

" WeU, I was thinking of aunt. Here's all the parish 
talking about her and Ben Withers, till I feet I could 
hit him on the head, if I was big as he is," cried Herman, 
looking up again. 

" M'm," was his uncle's only comment ; and they 
gazed at each other in a silence that was too impressive 
to be broken hurriedly. At last Ramzem said, the 
hardness of his tone almost gone and in its place a 
curious pathos, " So that's what they're sayin'. — Is 
it ? Where'd you hear this ? " 

" Oh, everywhere. Of course, they don't shout it ; 
and they'd every man Jack be afraid to say it to you. 
But they've all got it 1 You ask any of 'em, specially 
Lizzie 1 " 

" Why Lizzie ? " 

" Because she set it about I " 

" How do you know ? " 

With sufficient directness and plausibility, yet at 
some length, Herman detailed how he knew this, and 
why he judged Ben to be the man who had caused the 
trouble. In his desire to make the indictment complete 
he did not omit a single particular in which the garter 
was concerned, and wound up with the information that 
10 
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he had been waiting for weeks to tell his uncle the whole 
story. At the end Ramzem's only observation was, 
" M'm, the last man I'd have thought of," after which 
he continued to smoke and look straight at the wall 
opposite. 

The upshot of this unexpected catechism and dis- 
closure was that on the following morning Ramzem put 
a series of questions to Lizzie, with Herman there as 
witness and prosecutor ; the result being that on the 
Monday she had left Mill Farm for good, and Amy was 
at once installed in her place. This was not altogether 
to Amy's satisfaction ; she preferred the out-door life 
with her horses and the bir^. But Herman Iflced it ; 
he had suggested it, and his uncle thoiight it was the 
best thing to do under the circumstances, especially as 
it would keep the young lovers more under his observa- 
tion. Thus Herman was glad in a way that Sheirlaw 
and Thome had been called to the house ; but, all the 
same, he went ransacking his brains for some means of 
stopping them from having the mill. 
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CHAPTER XV 

PATHOS AND DENIAL 

The news that Hennan had blurted out to his uncle 
seemed to make no difference to the latter. He went 
about just as before, quiet, rather hard and dour super- 
ficially, doing as quietly what chance good fell in his 
way, and being all the time misunderstood by ninety per 
cent, of the men and women within hearsay of Mill 
Farm. Had he been of a cheerful natiue, even less 
kindness than his odd pieces would have made him 
better liked. As it was he '* went his own gait," think- 
ing little and caring less of what others thought or said 
of him in this respect. 

Circumstances did not, however, tend to satisfy him 
as to the transference of the mill. Thome wished 
ardently to bring the matter to a head ; but alone he 
could not see how to raise the money. Sheirlaw, rather 
against his will, and mostly at the instance of Gertrude, 
had backed out of the project ; but Adam had put in 
some persuasion secretly, after a careful decision in his 
own mind as to whether he would have the brother and 
sister remain on their holding, near High Bam and 
indebted to -him, than help them to start at the mill 
and he have an interest in the venture. Neither could 
Thome happen elsewhere on the right man to assist him 
to run the two mills ; if he could have succeeded in 
finding a suitable partner, Ben would have advanced 
the cash, even though this had taken his last sovereign. 
Thus days went by and nothing was done in Uie 
matter. In the interval Bamzem's millman fell sick 
and died ; an unsatis&ctory one was got in his place, 

U7 
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and R&mzem began to think of asking Thorne to take 
over the working of the mill, on an arranged basis of 
profits, till such time as the latter could raise a sufficient 
part of the purchase-money. 

But all the time there was great and growing trouble 
in Ramzem*s mind about Miriam. In the depth of his 
undemonstrative heart the scandal had hurt him con- 
siderably. Now it had practically become a thing of 
the past, and in its place he experienced much constant 
and painful thought of his wife herself : Had she erred 
of set purpose in a way ? If she had, he knew her well 
enough to be aware that no persuasion of his would 
bring her back to him. But what if the moral slip had 
come suddenly upon her ? What of : 

" Yb know not all tlio potrer 
WiUi which the d&rk ten^tation o&me 
In some uuguArded hour 1 " 

What of this ? — as the old song had it. He was not her 
judge, he thought. On the other hand it was his 
bounden duty, as he saw such things, to give her the 
benefit of the doubt and to try to bring her back, if the 
wrong-doing had been unpremeditated and she were 
penitent. Time enough had now gone by for her to 
have reconsidered the situation. And perhaps, after aU, 
she might not have sinned to the uttermost. In her 
perturbation she might have over-stated the case in her 
last words to him, and now be ready to return. To 
the certain detriment of his farming and to the almost 
complete neglect of the mill he was now obsessed with 
all this, so that much responsibility was falling on 
Herman's shoulders. 

Thus actuated, and at last unable to rest till he had 
done what his conscience prompted, Ramzem set oU 
for Miriam's home on a raw day at the end of Novem- 
ber, when the coimtry-side was as cheerless and for- 
bidding as grudged charity. Man of regular habits as 
he was he took dinner at a road-side inn on the way ; 
and found Miriam at home when he arrived early in the 
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-.ftemoon. She was sitting with her mother in the 
parlotir, one on each side of the fire-place, she reading 
and the mother sewing. The latter was a quiet, 
matronly woman with many traces of beauty still about 
her. 

He left his heavy coat on the bottom of the stair- 
rail, went in and sat down on a chair that stood against 
the wall, with the big, oval, mahogany table directly 
between him and the fire. Miriam's mother asked him 
to go nearer to the fire and began to make room, as 
Miriam did ; but he said he was not cold, crossed his 
legs, and, true to himself, he at once feU into quiet 
conversation with them on local matters — or rather 
with the mother, for Miriam said but little. Siumising 
the purpose of his visit, she wat preparing herself for 
the ordeal ; and, feeling the strain of this, she took up * 
some of her mother's sewing. 

Meanwhile, in his unobtrusive fashion, he was ex- 
amining her appearance and coming to the conclusion 
that she had lost flesh and a little colour. And these 
proofs of worry added considerable softness to a heart 
that was already prepared to forgive — that had, in fact, 
forgiven almost unconditionally. Another man in his 
place might have been embarrassed, if only secretly — 
chafing against the curb and eager to get at the subject 
of his momentous errand. Not so Ramzem. He was 
self-possessed, quiet, imhurried to the last degree. With 
all his world in the balance he showed no scrap of con- 
cern whether it went up or down. Whilst Miriam's 
heart thumped to have the trying interview over, he 
sat, with one long, thin, gaiter-covered leg crossed over 
the other, and talked of former acquaintances and 
kindred matters as though there was nothing else in 
freation to converse about. At the end of half-an-hour 
the mother arose to attend to some domestic affair, 
real or fancied, and Ramzem said, 

" Yes. I wanted to have a bit of talk with Miriam. 
Pr'aps you don't mind leavin* us a while ? " 

The reply was a ready acquiescence, and Ramxem 
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and Miriam were left in the room, with the door latched. 
Her feeling at the moment was that if she had known 
of his coming she would hare done anything to avoid 
the meeting. Stalking into his presence and courage- 
ously and honourably telling him the tragic truth, 
whilst she was over-strung by the parting with Ben, 
was a very different matter from being taken half- 
imaware in a time of tranquillity and forced to listen to 
some most unwelcome talk. He, retaining his seat and 
composure, asked presently, 

'* Well, Miriam, are you thinkin' of comin* home 
again 1 " Knowing that her answer could only give 
him pain, quite cognisant of all his good points, and 
thoroughly reluctant to hurt him, she remained silent. 
After a pause, and still looking steadily at her, he added, 
" That's what I've come up here to-day for, you know. 
, . . Mebbe you didn't quite mean all you said the night 
you came away ; an' if that's so I'm ready to take you 
home now, if you'll come." 

'* But I can't come, Dougal," she replied quietly and 
with evident pain. 

" What for ? " 

" Because it's impossible." 

" But you're my wife, you know." 

*' Yes, I know I am — as far as name and ceremony 
goes." 

" Well, isn't that enough to make any woman a«vife ? " 

'* No," said she with quiet emphasis, and kept her 
eyes on the neglected work on her lap. 

" I should think it is," 

" It may for most women ; it isn't for me," 

" But you married me." 

*' I know I did, to my sorrow. — I don't mean that 
you're a bad husband or anything of the sort — not in 
your way." 

" Then why can't you come back with me, an* let's 
live out the life we started to live ? I won't say any- 
thing about past things." 

" I don't think you would " 
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" ThcQ why can't you come back ? " He was be- 
ginning to show some surprise. 

Miriam now turned her face towards him, thus im- 
intentionally letting him see quite clearly the stress 
under which she was labouring, and saying, desperately 
in a way, 

" Because I don't love you, Dougal ; and I know 
now that I never did — ^not as a wife should. I respect 
you, — ^I always have done ; but that isn't enough." 

" Well, if we can go on as we have done, I'll be content 
till better times come in the way you mean," he replied, 
without showing a fraction of the hunger at his heart. 

" But it never will come. I can't come back, — it's 
impossible I " 

" Well, I've heard something about the love as forgives 
is the only true love, an' I've got that for you ; an' you 
had kindness for me ; an' if we can go on like that, I'll 
say no more, Miriam." 

Had she not been so over-wrought she might now 
have detected a slight evidence of pathos in his voice — 
the pathos that was creeping to the top in spite of him- 
self and. practically without his knowledge. But this 
passed unnoticed by her as, now becoming more vehe- 
ment, she answered, 

" But it isn't enough for me. I've no love for you, 
Dougal — much as I hate to say it in a way ; and I can't 
live BJiy longer with a man without it ! " 

" But you was kind in yoiu" way." 

" What's that ? It isn't love — not the love a woman 
has for the man she wants I Love's a craving for one 
another, body and soul. You don't love a person be- 
cause you're kind to them, because you do your duty, 
because you do things for them and give them things. 
You love them because you voant them, feel you've got 
to have them somehow, anyhow. And life with a man 

you don't love is " She broke off, her face and 

manner showing a flashing, momentary expiession of 
infinite disgust, then add^, *' My God, I can't stand 
it I" 
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With one hand in a trouser-pocket and the other 
spread out on his leg he looked steadily at her. Pathetic 
amazement — so far as he was capable of showing amaze- 
ment — ^was the only expression in his dark, quiet eyes. 
His foce betrayed nothing. Miriam had turned her head 
the other way and was staring at the fire ; but only the 
heat made her aware subconsciously that it was there. 
Her mind seethed with thoughts of the situation — of 
Ramzem's coming, his arguments, the pity for him that 
she dared scarcely to show, of the impassaUe gulf be- 
tween them, of Ben, of the bond between him and her, 
of the child which she knew would appear in due course 
and of which Ben would be the father. She could 
hardly keep her seat. She burned to be up and out 
of Ramzem's presence — ^not for shame, but because of 
that pity of hers and of the crushing embarrassment of 
the moment. Moved by these two facts she said at last, 
still gazing at the fire, 

*' If you had written to me, instead of coming, I could 
have written back and told you all this, and saved you 
the pain of having to say it." 

He stirred himself, like a man arousing somewhat 
from heavy lethargy and shufQing off a load. He un- 
crossed his legs, sat upright, pulled his hand from his 
pocket, placed it in the same position as the other one, 
seemed to gather himself together, and replied in a 
manner that lacked any emphasis, 

" Well, yes, I might have done that, it's true. But, 
you see, Miriam, I thought I'd come up and see if you'd 
go back with me. . . . An*, as you won't, I s'pose I may 
as well be gettin' back myself, afore darkness eomes on." 

With that he arose, straightening himself and drawing 
a long, deep breath in which there was more pain than 
he would ever have thought of admitting. In an instant 
Miriam was also on her feet and around to the door, 
which she opened at once and passed out, calling to her 
mother that Ramzem was going ; at the same time 
the crushing weight on her heart was eased, largely by. 
the fact that the dreaded end of it all — ^the parting — 
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was now to be quite ordinary. He followed, and asked 

quietly, as he went by her to get his coat, 
" I s'pose you've told 'em all about it ? " 
" Yes — everything," she answered in a low tone, 
knowing that he meant her parents. 

At that moment her mother appeared from the rear 
of the house, and enquired if Ramzem would not have a 
cup of tea bpefore he started. 

" No, thanks. I'm not much of a tea-drinker. Good- 
bye," he replied, as thottgh his was the most common 
of visits and his home not a stone's-throw away. 

As he spoke he moved along the passage towards the 
kitchen and so to the stables and his trap, to the raw, 
damp air and his long drive home. There were no hand- 
shakes. Mother and daughter returned his salutation, 
watchiog him along to the kitchen-door. He answered 
with another " Good-bye," as before, and disappeared 
through the doorway. With a sigh the elder woman 
turned into the parlour. Miriam went straight up to 
her room, relieved immeasurably to be alone, and thus 
able to gain that other relief for which her heart felt 
as if it would burst. 
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A FLIPPANT UAID AND A DOVB MAN 

As January came in winter snapped itself on the scene 
like a pair of country-wide, black, icy, merciless pincers. 
There was no snow ; the frost and the northerly wind 
were bitter in the extreme. Fields were harder than 
the macadamised roads had been in autumn. Even 
the sheep had to be sheltered and fed on roots and huge 
" cow " cabbies. The most heavily muified>up and 
best-fed of the hillsiders went shivering through and 
through. 

By this time Ben was about again, with all his old 
cheerfulness gone, as every outsider saw and talked 
accordingly. Not that the past rumour about him and 
Mabel had done him any harm. His previous reputation, 
the esteem in which he was still held generally, and her 
dismissal and present position had soon put an end to 
his nsmie being bandied about with hers. For her 
conduct with itiiis and that young man had helped the 
'neighbours pretty quickly to size her up and put her 
into her proper place in the life of the hillside. Of 
course, she*had told her own story of the dismissal ; 
but, although no word of the truth had come from High 
Bam — except now and then from Adam — that also had 
passed away, unbelieved. * 

By no means afraid of going home, she still held on> 
to her uncle's bedroom and the superintending of his 
ramshacUe domicile, in the hope that another change 
of circumstances would reinstate her in Ben's good> 
will, if not in service at High Bam. Besides, in her 
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opinion it was better to be there a while and have her 
fling, than to go home and get a scolding, then to stay 
there " slaving " amongst a crowd of yoimger brothers 
and sisters, or find another situation at once, which 
was bound to be a poor one because of her having no 
'* character." 

As to Waygood's attitude towards her staying : In 
spite of their wordy " differences " be did not mind 
giving her food and house-room — such as they were — in 
return for her keeping the place clean, washing his 
clothes and mending them ; for one of Mabel's vvtues 
was a love of cleanliness and order. In fact, she was 
bent a little too much that way for his liking. His 
" place " had never known such times as these. But 
he had vowed, and was keeping his word to the letter, 
that she would get no money for clothes out of him, 
whether or not he possessed the " stocking " that she 
swore he had. This, however, made no difference to 
her ; because in pursuance of her ambition she was 
well-stocked with apparel that was superior to the 
average servant-maul's. In addition, she had a few 
poun& in the Post Office Savings Bank. 

Now, when the frost and other circumstances had put 
an end to Waygood's temporary work for Sheirlaw, 
and Mabel's housekeeping bad made him loth to go on 
the road again as drover, he went to Ben and talked 
artfully of having two mouths to feed, of work being 
bard to get, and of Christmas coming with the prospect 
of an empty cupboard. In fact, he referred so neatly 
and covertly to the " two mouths" as to make Ben feel 
that some of the blame for this lay on his own shoulders. 
For this reason Ben put him on at once as " hoppy " 
{i.e. one who does odds and ends of farm-work), much 
to the disgust of Adam, who said he could not under- 
' stand how Ben " could be so soft to a disreputable old 
poacher " ; Ben's answer being that whatever else 
Waygood might be he was a good wotker. Thus 
Mabel's fixing herself on her uncle had led to his getting 
r^ular employment, in addition to bis becoming more 
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of a home-m&n, and indirectly to othei changes for hia 

benefit which the near future was to bring. 

It was just after this that Ben, in Chelmsford on 
business, saw Miriam along the street. He had issued 
from a shop-doorway and was tmuing in her direction, 
when she paused to look through a window. He pulled 
up, resisting with all his might the impulse to go to her. 
Should he turn again and retreat t he asked himself, 
and hated the thought of doing so. Yet how was he to 
act, if they met face-to-face ? Unknowingly, Miriam 
cut the Gordian knot for him by going into the shop 
where she had stood, without seeing him ; and he 
walked past the place rapidly, feeling a sort of shame 
at his action, and his heart tugging all the time to make 
him halt at the shop-door. 

It was dusk, in the early part of March. The whiter 
had proved to be what Waygood had prophesied to 
Sheirlaw, Out-of-doors things generally were bleak 
and bitter as another black frost could make them. 
Spring growth was all behind. Scarcely a bird was heard 
to sing a note the day through ; robins, thrushes and 
blackbirds were alike silent, when in ordinary weather 
at this time of the year they would have made the 
country-side ring with their melody. Lambing-ewes 
had to be housed, and every farmstead was the centre 
of a chorus of thin bleats, broken now and then by the 
deeper baa, baa of the sheep. Field work was stopped 
entirely, and the farmers were saying that unless a thaw 
came soon there would be a serious shortage by-and-bye. 
Mabel was preparing her uncle's evening meal of 
boiled potatoes and curly kale, fried bacon, and a big 
pot of tea that would be almost black by the time it was 
poured out. She had been up to the village, outwardly 
on a domestic errand ; but in truth for her daily quan- 
tum of gossip. As usual the trip had drawn its slow 
length along, with the result that there was now some 
haste, also a mishap or two and a certainty of the meal 
being unready when Waygood arrived. Not that Mabel 
minded much what he would say in consequence. Sh« 
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had never paid more heed to him than what suited her 
temporary mood. And on the present occasion she 
tripped lightly about the task in hand, humming 
snatches of popular love-ditties. 

Every now and then — after having lit the gaudily- 
painted paraflBn lamp and lowered the blind — she went 
to a foot-square mirror that hung on the further end- 
wall, flanked by an old print with the glass gone and a 
fly-marked, '* display " almanac from a village-trades- 
man. Sometimes she took the mirror down and held it, 
or placed it on a piece of the mostly dilapidated furniture, 
so as to get better views of herself, front, side and back. 
But the best view of all, to her mind, was a half-profile 
one, with her head turned a little aside, tilted back 
withal, and a pucker about her lips. This was the pose 
that brought out the lurking sauciness of eyes and face — 
the pose she had used freely that afternoon during a 
ten-minutes' private tfite-A-tfete with the young assistant 
who had lately come to the shop of Mr. Snelling, the 
grocer, and to whom Mabel had already laid some claim. 
In her opinion it was this pose that htid drawn out those 
saccharine-like compliments, and had put that burning 
light into his eyes when he leaned partially across the 
counter to whisper, taking in her fine curves and good 
height, whilst he kept an eye on the glass-panelled door 
to his employer's living-room. 

Throughout this viewing and posturing Mabel patted 
her side-hair here, jabbed her fingers into it there, 
ruffied the top slightly, only to smooth it down again — 
or vice versa — then hurried off to poke up the fire, and 
interrupt her snatch of song to " drat " both the fire 
and the cooking. Perhaps it is needless to " '^'--'^ 
whilst she pictured herself as the wife of a grc 
shop — preferably in a town— her uncle's 
suffered. 

The door opened, and in stamped Wayi 
made straight for the fire, and held his mitte 
before the bars, then over and around the 
above. When the mittens began to scorch he 
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off. threw them on to a chair, stood with bis broad back 
to the heat, holding his hands behind him, looking at 
the half-prepared table and saying, 

** Yew a-bin oidlin* yo'r time away agen 01 ken see." 

" Have I ? " Mabel asked in complete indifference. 

" Hev yew ? Yew're abewt as saucy as they makes 
'em — yew are t " 

" Am I ? " 

" Aam yew ? Yew makes me sick — wi' yo'r faal-de- 
laats an* faancy ways I " 

" Do I ? " And Habel continued her work, as though 
the conversation was of the most amicable sort but 
uninteresting. 

" Dew yew ? " he echoed in great scorn. " War' be 
moy tea ? " 

" On the hob." 

" On the hob t— Pity yew're not on ut." 

" Very likely." 

" An' w'ar' be moy dinner ? " 

" On the fire." 

*' M'm, w'ar' yew ought to be " 

" I dare-say " 

" Keepen' of a man withewt his meat w'en he's a-bin 
aall the day on the laand in this weather." 

" You sit down and hold your tongue, and you'll 
get your meal soon enough," said she with asperity that 
sent his complaints into a mumble. A minute later she 
was at his side, poking the fire viciously and saying, 
" Get out of the way I — monopolising the whole place, 
preventing me from dishing-up and putting the blame 
on me 1 — Just like a man 1 " 

With that she elbowed him aside. He sat down and 
began to take his boots off, in preparation for going to 
the Institute, of which he had now been made a sort of 
caretaker, chiefly at the instance of Sheirlaw and against 
the will, but not the word, of Adam. This was not so 
much because Sheirlaw believed in the ex-poacher's 
amended ways, as it was to give him a chance to prove 
himself. Sheirlaw looked on the man as something of a 
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hypocrite ; but his creed held that no man should be 
punished according to his sins. 

Adam would have opposed this preferment strenuously 
if Waygood's backer had been any other man in the 
parish ; but he had a profound dislike to doing anything 
in opposition to Georgina'e idolised brother. Besides, 
Waygood had mended both his habits and his manners so 
very noticeably since the past autimin, except where 
they concerned his indoor-dealings with Mabel. His 
former nightly-visit to the inn had become a weekly-one, 
and when he went there it was never with a surreptitious 
rabbit in his big, inside pocket, ready for private sale, 
nor with long tirades on property-owners and the taws 
that made certain things a man's own. His habit of 
swearing had also decreased largely. Not that bis 
independent spirit was broken, by any means. But a 
great change had come over him by the way of much 
secret reflection on what he considered to be his very 
narrow squeak of going to gaol, probably on a long spell, 
for " settin* ut abewt " that there was immorality be- 
tween Mrs. Ramzem and Ben Withers. This was the 
sole cause — known only to Sheirlaw besides himself — 
of his metamorphosis. 

Whilst her imcle made himself presentable at the 
Institute — by washing in a pail in the kitchen, and 
changing his clothes in the comer where his sofa was 
(Mabel would not permit him in the bedroom, because 
of his " splashing, untidy ways ") — she dished-up, to the 
accompanunent of more bits of musical doggerel, mostly 
sentimental, with now and then a quick " drat the 
thing t " and continual mumbling from Waygood. 
Then, in the midst of steam from saucepans, kettle, etc., 
and a strong odour of burnt fat from the frying-pan, he 
sat to the table, and Mabel poured him out a big cupful 
of the black tea, the while she hummed, 

" iteob ma in tha Una when tlia olock strikM nine ; 
MeM UM in the lane, and I'll call 70a mine." 

" Yew'ar' full on ut to-noight.— Ain't yew ? " he 
asked as well as food would let him. 
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" Yea, — full of him I " she answered, with all the 
sauce at her command, and craning herself across the 
table till her half-laiighing, defiant face was over the 
middle of it. " I've seen him, and I'm going to see him 
again I Now you know all about it I" and down she 
sat. 

" Doan't yew be a-havin' aany young fellah in he-ar 
arter OI'm goan " 

" I'll do as I like about it. — ^A warm fire-side's better 
than a cold road " 

" Else thar'll be two on yew. T'ain't yo'r fault as 
yew ain't got suthin' m yo'r airms naow," said he, as 
she stooped and groped on the floor for a knife she had 
knocked down. 

He was thinking chiefly of the reason of her dismissal 
from High Batn, which other spicy interests and the 
daily life of the hillside had caused to be almost for- 
gotten in the general mind. In fact, although from 
season to season there was always a scandal concerning 
some wife or daughter with this young fellow or that 
married man — perhaps a third per cent, of the whole 
parish — yet so large was the common charity that six 
months or so were usually enough to bring about a sort 
of tacit, aggregate forgiveness. Nor must it be supposed 
that scandal was the mental pabulum or everyday 
interest of these hillsiders. Theirs, as a whole, was the 
average life of a rural parish ; and if they found a live 
attraction in the wrong-doings of their odd ones, that 
did not make them one whit different &om the same 
number of persons in any class in any town. Human 
nature will fasten on the plimis of daily intercourse, and 
it likes them to be rather over-ripe. 

"And if I had, 'twouldn't be yours at any-rate," 
replied she, straightening herself again, her face like a 
carrot with the bending. She meant merely in the 
sense of possession, the right to direct and govern. 
Before he could answer, there was a scratching and 
bumping at the door. As Mabel sat near to it she 
hurried up, lifted the latch, and a big, shivering dog 
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half-fell inwards, against her legs, making her let out 
a cry, as her uncle asked, 

" W'aat is ut ? '* 

" Oh, it's a dog I " she exclaimed, shrinking back 
and stooping to look closer at the animal, which was 
crouching in the shadow of the table. 

" Shet the dooar, then. Ut woan't hurt yew." The 
assurance was given in a more kindly tone, he remember- 
ing that his niece was afraid of dogs. " Here, booy," 
he added, offering the dog a piece of bread, dipped in 
bacon-&t. 

" Oh, won't it ? " Mabel questioned, with militant 
doubt, as she closed the door, more to keep out the 
bitter wind than in obedience to her imcle's request, 
there being no porch ; while all the time she maintained 
a strict watch on the d(^. 

" Noa, — niver yew moind so long as 'tain't a maan." 

" Well, I'd rather have a man than a dog any day I " 
she snapped. 

" Yes, — I knows, an' aany noight the same. But 
yew moind, a dog niver hurts a woman, on'y men dew ; 
an' yew be in a fair way to git yo'r share." 

" Oh I — am IT I know my way about ! " 

'* M'm. Dew yew thinks as yew ken tie a knot i' the 
Divil's tail, then ? " he asked, putting his plate on the 
floor for the dog. 

" / can do my bit, don't you fear I " answered Mabel 
as before, then for a little while there was silence, which 
WaTOOod broke with, 

" Yew eat more vegetables ; they coats less 'an meat." 
She made no reply. He continued, " Doan't think as 
yew ar' a-goan to live on meat he-are. Stuffen' yewr 
body wi' humours afore yew knows w'aat's w'aat." 

" Oh, don't I know what's what 1 You trust 
me I " 

Thus the meal went on, he mimibling when he was 

not speaking aloud, and she ever ready with a reply, 

till he left the table, frightening the dog by clattering 

his chair backwards on Uie tiled floor. Whilst putting 

11 
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a clean muffler around his red neck, in the corner by 
the couch, he turned and said, 

" Yew'll niver git to the Blessed Land be way yew ar* 
a-goan on." 

" Shan't 1 1 Never mind I — It won't take anything 
out of your pocket," was her gay reply, for in the shoit 
interval she had regained her flippancy. 

" Noa, that yew " 

" UMt me in the Une wheo the olook ■trikea nine " 

" Yew ar' a brazen good-for-nothen', yew ar'." 

" Thank you. Well, there's one thing — I'm in no 
hurry to go to your Blessed Land, as you call it. From 
what I hear about it it's all very nice and proper, like a 
Sunday-school treat with special, sugared buns. But I 
want a bit of fun where / go." With that up she 
jumped, whisked clear of table and chair, fiung up one 
foot towards her uncle as though she were a high-kicker 
and added merrily, " See I I want to live, and I'm 
going to live I " 

*' W'aat if yew was to dole naow ? " he asked, almost 
before she had finished speaking. 

" What ? Why, I should miss a lot of good things, 
that's all I — not to mention you." 

And out went both her feet in a dare-devil straddle 
to " do the splits " ; but one heel struck the edge of a 
tile, sending her rolling over by the end of the table and 
bumping against the dog. This drew from her another 
cry of alarm, and drove the poor animal shrinking to 
the other end of the room. Waygood gave her more 
" talking to," whilst making the dog a bed of sacks in 
the comer opposite to his own ; his dog had been shot — 
accidentally, it was said — before Christmas, and this 
one would take its place, if it was not claimed. For 
Waygood could not be other than kind to dogs. Then, 
giving Mabel a final admonition about not *' bumea* 
cooal to keep young fellahs waarm," he went out, with 
a last miunble on the " ru-en " to which Mabel was 
hurrying. And she, in her chair again, rested one elbow 
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on the table and held her thumb to her nose, making a 
" Queen Anne's fan " with her extended fingers towards 
the closed door, whilst the gaze of her half-laughing and 
really bright eyes roamed along the two-years-old 
whitewash on the wall in the direction taken by her 
imcle. 
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CHAPTER XVII 



The affair at the Institute was a committee-meeting — 
one of ways and means as to how best to wind up the 
winter clubs, male and female, whether with an indoor 
entertainment, or an outdoor jollification later on. The 
attendant committee-members of moment were Sheirlaw 
and Georgina, Adam and Thome. Since his acquisition 
of the mill the last-named bad always represented his 
end of the parish in such things. Ramzem, his only 
neighbour of account, was not a church-goer, neither did 
he take any interest in parochial matters. In a similar 
way Ben could never be induced to sit on a committee. 
As an outside-helper no one did more — and very few 
as much — no one was more ready, nor any one so generally 
well-liked, before the scandal ; since then he, too, had 
kept out of all parish affairs, for the Institute was 
Parish Room and church Sunday-school in one. 

In the further past Thome had been of considerable 
service to the Institute, much to the appreciation of the 
rector, and no less to the annoyance of Adam, for whom 
the rector had an instinctive antipathy but could not 
fathom his dislike. Adam looked on himself as the 
ornament of the group ; it was equally his desire to be 
thought the best worker for the place, only the others 
would do so much more than he could find time'or 
sympathy to perform. This was bis shortcoming in all 
such matters and many others — he lacked the binding 
quality of sympathy in everything that lay outside his 
own material interests, Ben alone excepted. 

Dtiring the past summer and autumn, however, whilst 
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bad times and worry had thrust Thome into the back- 
ground by compelling him to give all his time and 
attention to business, Adam had been more prominent 
in the working of the Institute. But now that matters 
were mending with the miller, Adam was beginning to 
find himself in his old place, largely to the increase of 
his secret chagrin and to the previously small yet in- 
herent dislike he had for Thome. About this time it 
was being said that the flour-merchants of the district 
had heard of Thome's pre-winter position and resolved 
to save it for him by sending him the bulk of their com 
to grind. Whether that was true or not, or whether 
the stoppages at Ramzem's mill were contributive to 
this, Thome's trade had become so pretty-well re- 
established that he was now much less concemed about 
taking over the other mill. 

As a matter of course, all this had augmented Adam's 
petty annoyance. Worse still, however, those secret 
speculations of his were going wrong again — or rather 
they had never recovered really from the autumn threat 
of collapse, and now the threat was being repeated in 
so much worse a form that Adam had recently mort- 
gaged the whole holding — land, house, buildings, his 
own and Ben's — in the hope thereby to recover the 
money he bad lost. Hence he had come handicapped 
to the meeting. He was akeady a little peevish on 
his own account and irrationally set against Thome 
to boot ; so that as the latter, in his direct, common- 
sense, staccato fashion, amended Adam's propositions 
one after another out of existence, it took all the self- 
control and secretiveness that Adam possessed to 
prevent him from upsetting the meeting with an ex- 
. hibition of temper. 

Nor was Thome alone in causing this. Georgina was 
purposely a great help. She was in a light, militant 
mood. She divined Adam's frame of mind ; and, seeing 
the wisdom of Thome's amendments, she supported 
them in that quiet flnaUty of hers which seldom failed 
of acceptance. At the back of it, however, dislike of 
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Adam was growing. But so far she had kept this 
more a secret than Adam had kept his love for her, 
because she had now intuitively become assured of his 
passion, and rather dreaded the day of its declaration. 
With this knowledge there had come (as is often the 
case with a woman of fine intelligence) so keen an 
insight to Adam's psychology that the bare idea of 
marrying bim was loathsome to her. Yet although she 
had been successful in preventing him from seeing her 
real antipathy, he bad noticed during the past four or 
five months that she treated bim with more fomkality 
than had used to be her habit, a fact which Adam bad 
grown to attribute to Ben's affair witii Miriam. And 
he felt all this as he lost point after point, especially 
as Georgina's generally well-received decisiveness was 
really the defeating heave in each petty overthrow. 

The whole meeting was an instructive study in person- 
ality : Adam, with his punctiliousness, his spick and 
span appointments, his big mustache and missing teeth, 
and his wounded pride struggling between an indecorous 
fling and a decorous restraint that was due to his passion 
for her who, with implacable caprice, persisted in goading 
him the most ; Sheirlaw, stroking his pointed beard from 
time to time, as a habit, not an affectation, opposing 
nothing scareely, easy and debonair to all, yet leaving 
on no one's mind an idea of real weakness ; the rector, 
middle-aged, tallish, thin, already white-haired, very 
"churchy," glad to have all lay-work done for him 
completely, in At* way, and with a sort of gift in getting 
it done that way by an interesting method of insinua- 
tion ; bis daughter, a small, silent nonentity who was 
content to put up her hand now and then as a voter ; 
Georgina, unobtrusive in speech and movement, with 
an even flow of words, her fine, delicate facc/looking 
paler by contrast with her big-brimmed black hat, her 
greyish eyes without a quiver, precise because of the 
matter in hand, keenly intuitive and straight-seeing, 
with a lurking sense of humour and an occasional 
desire to smile behind it all; two gentle-hearted maiden 
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ladies who always supported Gieorgina ; buxom, pushful 
yet good-natured Mrs. Godfray, who systematically op- 
posed the above trio, and as regularly came to grief but 
did not mind the fall ; the stifi, foUow-my-leader half- 
stupidity of such members as Snelling, the grocer of 
many *' A-hem's," and sedate Nibsworth, the untypical 
butcher whose leanness was said to be caused by family 
troubles ; and last, Thome, whose shortish figure and 
dark face had a strong suggestion of determination, and 
whose disjointed utterances fell like decisive hammer- 
taps on the general discussion. 

Thus the meeting moved rather awkwardly towards 
a close, when there came a sudden interruption that 
saved Adam probably from a burst of ill-feeling. Way- 
good entered with the information that a foe was blazing 
down at Mill Farm, and out trouped the committee to 
make sure individually that he was right as to location. 
In Thome's heart for a minute or two there was doubt 
and fear, in Adam's doubt and some relief of envy. 
From where they stood Mill Farm and Thome's mill 
were pretty well in a line. The first bore over the 
nearer end of the obliquely-lying oak-coppice, the other 
over its middle. Thome remembered this, saw, as he 
gazed at the burning pile, a dark stretch of the wood to 
his left, backed up Waygood's decision and said he was 
off to lend a hand. He had ridden up on a bicycle, and 
in a few moments he was away, Sheirlaw saying he 
would follow in the same manner. Adam was for 
resuming the meeting ; but the others were all against 
him. So he put on his great coat and went home, 
as annoyed as a generally taciturn fellow who has dis- 
covered something that amuses him greatly and finds 
that his companion will not laugh with him. 

It ^as Ramzem*s mill that blazed. Timber-built for 
the most part, and with many a coat of tar that had 
preserved it against the weather, it had soon fiamed 
up into the dark night, bringing helping hands from all 
sides ; although these were few in number aa yet, 
because of the sparsely-populated nature of the valley. 
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Even Mrs. Thome had hurried over the intervening half- 
mUe, and was carrying pails of water from the duck- 
pond, where the men had broken the thick ice for this 
purpose. Ben was one of the &*st to arrive after 
Ramzem's own people. Happening to be out-of-doors 
when the fire be^n, he had saddled-up and ridden off 
on the spur of the moment — to return at once, rouse 
out a couple of men, get the little manual engine (which 
Adam had bought in London some two years previously) 
roped to the Imck of the trap, then set off afresh with 
them and the apparatus. 

Heedless of Rarazem, as of the latter's little crowd 
of helpers (all of whom were acting independently of 
each other) Ben and his men planted the engine by the 
pond, took their horses and the trap to a safe distance 
and ran back. Within two or three minutes of their 
arrival they had connected-up the hose and set to work 
— the men, Ramzem's cowman and Herman at the 

f>ump-handtes (the last-named straining as if for his 
ife and calling to Amy whenever she came near to 
*' look shppy and save it " I) ; whilst Ben was at the 
nozzle, directing the spouting water at the flaming, 
crackling mill. This was a sort of signal for the majority 
of the helpers to stop work temporarily in order to 
watch Ben's jet of water fall on the upper part of the 
fire. Then at it they all went again, with energy re- 
newed in the thought that the engine would soon put 
out the top flames, then help them with the groxmd-floor, 
inside which the fire had now got such a hold as to be 
undermining the whole structiire, without the workers 
being aware of this fact. 

Meanwhile Ramzem stood apart. After seeing Ben 
rush in and fix up the apparatus, he being then away 
somewhat from the scorching heat of the flames, had 
felt the bitterness of the night and gone indoors to get 
a hat and mufiler. Even in the Sist stampede and 
wild, disorganised effort to put the fire out he had not 
been flurried. What he could do, he had done with 
no dilatoriness, yet orderly and quietly. His view of 
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the matter was : - If the mill had to go, it would go ; 
and this might be the Almighty's indication of such a 
decision : And if it was not to go, then it would not 
go, and all their hurry and skurry would make no 
difference. Yet he was no fatalist at heart ; to do as 
he had done and still did was merely the habit of his 
temperament. On the other hand it hurt him sorely 
to see a good, productive piece of work being destroyed. 
With no respect for this particular mill— chiefly because 
he had grown tired of it as a thing which he understood 
imperfectly yet had to keep running and make a paying 
concern — a corn-mill had a sort of sacredness to him ; 
it was something that claimed a vague reverence as 
being directly connected with the first principles of life. 
This also was temperamental ; but Ramzern had 
gathered some of it subconsciously from Bible-reading. 
In this mood he had paused on his return from the 
house, and stood in black shadow by a little gate in the 
wall that bound in the mill-yard — at least in shadow as 
seen by those who worked at the blazing pile and went 
to and fro for water by the big gate and the lane ; it 
was not shadow to him. He had pulled up at the sight 
of Ben directing the jet of water. Whilst in the turmoil 
himself he had paid small heed to Ben's arrival, being 
only a little surprised to see kim come tearing on to the 
scene with a private fire engine, and set to work as if 
the mill was his own. Then Ramzem's imperturbability 
had returned, as he thought of Ben*s reputation for 
having a good heart, and of the common help that was 
given by nearly all men at such a time. Now, returning 
in a moment of tranquillity that came of a philosophic 
attitude towards the disaster, he saw something more 
than the fact that it was Ben who was doing ten men's 
work in the efforts to save bis mill. Had he been a 
man of a grimer or more retaliatory nature he would 
doubtlessly have vented some of his feeling in pertinent 
if silent jibes. As it was, he surveyed the situation 
calmly, sighed in bis heart and went forward to do his 
share of the work. 
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At this juncture Thome appeared, followed quickly 
by Sheirlaw and others who had also ridden down post- 
haste on bicycles. There were more pairs of hands 
than pails, even when the women-folk were stood-off — 
unheededly, and for the most part unheedingly, to take 
cold in the bitter night, now that their strenuous exer- 
tions bad come to a sudden end. It was here that 
Ramzem's forethought came in and did timely service 
by sending the women indoors, and getting Mrs. Thome 
a rug to keep her warm on the way home, whither he 
urg^ her to go at once ; but she went into the mill- 
house instead, to wait for her husband. And as the 
house was on the wmdward side of the mill — ^between 
it and the farmstead — it was safe from ignition by 
sparks. 

In spite of Ben's nozzle, the flames had now, in places, 
reached the top of the mill, making a pillar of fire that 
coidd be seen for miles around. Even the sail-arms 
were ablaze. Still Ben held on, scorched by the heat 
and heedless of danger, directing his jet of water wherever 
he thought it was doing the most good, and a constant 
stream of men were coming with pailsful which they 
hove on to the lower part of the structure. Some of 
them, pausing for a moment now and then to take a 
deeper look into things, expressed the opinion that all 
their work was useless and bade Ben be " weary " (wary) 
of what might happen. Regardless of this he moved 
around here and there, sending his spouting water as 
high as he could make it go, whilst his hands were nigh 
frozen with holding the metal pipe through which the 
water rushed. 

Then from somewhere in the backgroimd by the big 
gate there came a frightened shout of warning, which 
Ben scarcely heard, because of the crackling fire and the 
hiss of steam made by the water poured on it, and 
down fell the sail-arms. A rather heavy piece struck 
obliquely across Ben's wrists, knocked the nozzle to the 
ground and badly burnt and bruised the right-side of 
his head, as he turned to save the front of his face. He 
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fell back at once, half-blinded by the sparics and burning 
dust, towards the gateway into the lane and there met 
Ramzern. At the same time there were cries of pain 
from nearly the opposite side of the mill. A minute 
later it was ascertained that Thome and a volunteer 
from the village had been knocked down by a sail>arm. 
The man was still under it, calling for help, when others 
ran to him ; but Thome lay aside, insensible. 

With all haste a man was sent riding away for the 
doctor, and the two injured men were taken into Ram- 
zera's dining-room, where Ben followed, covering up 
his bums as best he could from the intense cold, for he 
knew something of what would occur if the frost touched 
them. On the luridly lit-up way, where the spilt water 
was freezing fast, commotion was greater than ever. 
For a while the fire was almost left to take its course, 
in spite of Herman's efforts to rally his uncle's men. 

The villager was burnt severely. Ramzem had him 
put to bed at once, saying that no man eould go through 
such, weather with such injuries on him. Thome had 
a big scalp wound that appeared ugly with particles of 
charred wood sticking to it ; he also had several super- 
ficial bums. The latter were attended to roughly along 
with Ben's worse ones, whilst Ramzem gave the two 
men some brandy, and the room was cleared of all but 
those who were needed there. 

Almost at the moment of the doctor's arrival the mill 
came down bodily. For a minute or so the spot was 
nearly hidden in a mass of black smoke and fine ashes, 
which filled the air all around. Then up sprang the 
flames again. The pile was now like a huge, made 
bonfire ; and for a short time the narrow, little valley 
was lit up gloriously. With the fall of the mill Ramzem 
had ordered the stoppage of all efforts to put the fire out. 

The man upstairs was left there, in charge of Ben's 
former nurse. Thome's injuries had been dressed and 
he and Mrs. Thome were being taken home in the High 
Bam trap, he under a rug on the bottom. The doctor 
was upstairs, taking a \ast look at the villager. Ben 
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was alone, sitting in what had been Miriam's chair, with 
his back to her picture of love at play, and his bandaged 
hands lying on his thighs, when Ramzem came in and 
halted where Ben and Miriam had stood during the 
bye-play with the garter. He was half-lost in thought, 
staring at the fire. Ben looked up at him, embarrassed 
by the situation, saying, 

" I'm sorry for you over this, Mr. Ramzem." 

The latter turned his face to Ben, seemed to recover 
a keener sense of his whereabouts, and answered, 
ordinarily, 

" Thank you, Mr. Withers. I'm more sorry for that 
poor man upstairs there an* for Mr. Thome an' you." 
Ben said he could not hear for the bandages around his 
head, and Ramzem repeated his words. 

" Oh, there isn't much the matter with me. I shall 
soon be all right." In spite of his forced cheerfulness 
Ben knew pretty well that he was marked for life. 
'* Don't worry about me. I wish nothing worse bad 
come of it all." 

" It's very good of you to say it." 

Ramzem was looking straight down at him. not 
unkindly, yet in a certain fixed way and without any 
embarrassment, which latter fact Ben felt and was all 
the more ill-at-ease himself. The bright fire-light 
played directly on Ramzem's long, thinnish, dark 
features. This was the first time the two men had come 
face-to-face, or anything like near each other — except 
at the burning mill — since that Tuesday night in October, 
when they had sat there talking of the life around them ; 
and Ben could not avoid seeing that a deep, although 
subtle, change had come into Ramzem's face. It was 
the change of a man whose heart had grown heavy, was 
becoming almost too heavy to carry through the common 
events of daily life. Ben felt this rather than realised 
it mentally. He had heard that Miriam's flight (her 
confession really) had left a cloud on the man ; but 
hearsay had not prepared him for what he now con- 
sidered to be pat^t to his tmderstanding. To get rid 
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of the pain and awkwardness that were growing out of 
this discovery Ben remarked, 

" I hope you had it insured all right." 

" Yes, Mr. Withers, thank you, an' for your share in 
tryin' to save it. But I'd ha'e thanked you more for 
something else as wasn't insured." Ben felt a stab 
where no lotion could assuage the pain. He looked at 
the flre and was silent. '* I mean my wife," added 
Ramzem in the same even and rather hard tone, in 
which there was some pathos, yet no anger and little 
accusation. " But there, I'm not mean enough to cut 
a shine by takin' it out of an injured man. 'Twas a 
bad business ; an' mebbe you'll admit that an* be done 
with it. I wants to say no more — not now. I didn't 
mean to say this much," Ramzera concluded and turned 
as if to leave the room. 

" But it was right to say it, Mr. Ramzem, and a great 
deal more ! " cried Ben, now looking back at him, as 
Ramzem turned again. " Don't hesitate to hit out," 
he continued in a headlong rush. " Whatever you may 
say, I deserve it. — I don't shirk it. I did you the worst 
wrong one man can do another ; and it was all my 
fault I But it wasn't as bad as some may think — it 
wasn't lust I I was mad in love with her — we both were 
with one another. And if there's one thing in our favour 
it's the fact that we haven't clapt eyes on each other 
knowingly since the night of the great storm in October." 

" That may be to your credit, an' may not. I don't 
know — I'm not your judge. An' as I said I'm not bent 
to pitch into a man that's down. Another time " 

The doctor entered. Ramzem tumed towards him, 
and the conversation was centred for a few minutes on 
the man upstairs. Then the doctor said that Ben had 
better go with him than in the trap — in his closed con- 
veyance there would be shelter from the bitter weather. 
So Ben accepted the offer, and listened to parochial 
matters all the way to High Baro, whilst his mind was 
full of Ramzem and Miriam 
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ETEBY LOTZB HAS HIS WAYS 

Mabel had a new lover — or, mther, one was endeavour- 
ing to instal himself as such. (Where the soil is strong, 
and pruning and clearing are haphazard and scanty, 
growth is luxuriant.) But this one was no light-o'-love, 
like the young grocer, who had come and gone. • That 
Adonis of the counter had been too much of a time- 
waster and lover of pretty giils and fine clothes. So 
Mr. Snelling had '* sent him packing " at the end of his 
two months' trial ; but not soon enough for him to leave 
Mabel as he had found her. Worse still, he had dis- 
appeared too effectually for her to secure any trace of 
him, which, added to the fact of her now realised con- 
dition, was putting some sobering into her mind. 

This latter wooer was Bargate, cowman at High Bam. 
He was under five feet in height, had the squeaking voice 
of a boy, a longbh face, a fine, thin nose, twinkling, 
grey eyes, a closely-cropped head of fair hair, a clean- 
shaven chin, and a tall forehead that broadened and 
sloped backwards in a remarkable manner ; and as he 
always wore his cap with the peak tilted to the heavens 
this phenomenal brow was conspicuous. He was a native 
of the hillside and popular with its women. He had 
abo a strange mastery over all his cattle, which were 
said to " un'erstand him same as humans." 

It was evening. Bargate had been sent with a message 
to Waygood, about some work for the following morning ; 
but the ex-poacher was out. Mabel, however, was in 
and gave faim the option of waiting. By this Bargate 
saw his opportunity of coming to ^e point. As Mabel 
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knew, he had '* raesnt business " from the first, and 
had never really dropped out of the chase. He sat down 
in Waygood's old " Windsor " arm-chair — which he 
only htS-filled — and lit his pipe with a spill from the 
high mantel-piece, saying, as she moved about some- 
thing near her uncle's couch, 

" Din't yew find ut a bit dull heare, Mabel ? " 

" No. What for t " asked she, a little surprised. 

'* Whoy, no childer abewt, an' no broight young folks 
same as yew, an* no comin' an' gooan to speak on." 

" Oh, I don't know." 

" Scans to me as Oi should. 'Taiu't the same as at 
Hoigh Barm. — Be ut ? " 

" Of course, it isn't. But it might be worse. I don't 
mind ; and it isn't for ever, you know," answered she, 
coming to her chair at the further comer of the table 
and t^ing up some sewing. 

" Course ut ain't. Yew'll be gittin* married one o' 
these foine days, same as ev'ry foine-lookin' gel." 

" Oh, I suppose BO," and she smiled at the compliment. 

" S'pose SO. There oon't be much s'posin' abewt ut, 
gi'e yew a bit more toime, — Eh ? " and he smiled also, 
a smile that brought his queer, old old-man face to 
something like its eight-and-twenty years, he adding, 
" But Oi wouldn't be too dillantary abewt ut ef Oi was 
yew." 

" Why ? " 

'* Cos ef yew dew, yew know that old sayin' — ^Ef yew 
waits for w'at yew want, yew'll ha'e to take w'at yew 
ken git." 

" Oh, I don't care 1 He'll come when I want him," 
said Mabel in her own flippant way, and she threw him 
a glance of the same sort. 

*' Naow din't yew be rackless. Many a foine heifer 
hev proved a bad cow be gittin' into lud hands." 

She understood his meaning, yet laughed and replied, 
" But I'm not a heifer I " 

'* Ut ud upset moy wind, yew know, ef Oi seed yew 
come a cropper," he remarked, looking straight at her, 
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the while he scratched with the stem of his pipe in his 
stubbly mustache. 

" Why, what would it matter to you ? " she enquired 
leadingly, and knowing quite well what there was at the 
back of his observation. 

" Yew needn't arsk that, Mabel. Yew know as Oi'd 
a fancy for yew at Hoigh Barm. 'Twas alius a pleasure 
to me to see the way yew clent the place." He meant 
the cleanliness of the kitchen. " Ut fair het me, the 
way Sarah kept ut afore yew." 

" Oh, I couldn't be dirty." 

"Oi knows that. An' Oi thinks yew ar' fond o' 
childer." 

" Oh, I like them. She's a poor woman that 
doesn't." 

" That's suthen to know, anyway. . . . Say, din't yew 
think as yew an' me could hit ut all roight ? " Mabel 
bent over her neglected sewing, and he watched her for 
a few moments. " Oi wouldn't be too nice abewt ut, 
ef Oi was yew," he concluded, with a marked seriousness 
in his squeak. 

" Oh, welt, there's plenty of time yet. I'm not on 
the shelf yet, you know," answered she lightly, but 
with a palpable sigh on the " Oh, well." 

" Naow din't yew be owdacious, cos yew know Oi 
means ut, Mabel. . . . Oi've got a toidy little place ther'." 
He meant his cottage. *' An' me wages is reg'tar an* 
sure, an' Oi din't drmk an* git in a pet, as yew knaow. 
An' Oi'd be glad to take yew ef yew hadn't a rag to 
cover yew. . . . What do yew say, naow ? " 

Mabel had been thinking rapidly. Now she raised 
her head, looked at him and asked, " But what if there 
was something wrong ? '* 

" Haow ? " 

" What if I'd got into trouble ? " There was no 
flinching in her blue eyes, no tremor in her voice and 
but small increase in her colour. 

'* Well, he'd cop ut, that's all, ef Oi knowed him an' 
was big enough." 
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" Yes. But what about me t You wouldn't want 
me then." 

" Wouldn't Oi ? Oi wouldn't put me foot in this 
place agen ef Oi wouldn't ha'e yew wi' two I Ain't Oi 
got two meself 7 — ^Two foine little gels ; an' ef yew's 
was a boy they'd goa foine togithei I " 

Mabel was again bending over the work on her lap. 
Meanwhile the cowman gazed steadily at her, his 
prominent nose looking rather bird-like, his big head 
seeming to be more than ever out of proportion to his 
small body, because of the chair half-swallowing him ; 
whilst his grotesqueness, as compared with her un- 
deniable atbactions, bis outwardly " take-me-or-leave- 
me " manner of asking her to be his wife, and the under- 
lying seriousness of it all to him were relieved, and in 
a way graciously, by that curious, permanent twinkle 
in his intelligent, darkish-grey eyes. He knocked the 
ashes from his pipe, re-filled and lit it again. 

In the interval Mabel was thinking : He was a steady, 
careful, kindly man, one who would not domineer a 
woman ; he had a home to go straight to, and if she 
agreed to an immediate marriage (and she knew he 
would take her on the morrow, there and then, in fact, 
if he could), her own child could pass for " a seven- 
monther " when it came, and so be looked on as his ; 
she felt sure that he would not mind — he would prefer 
that course, ten to one : On the other hand, if she waited 
she might " fall lucky at last " — and she might not, 
there was no saying ; and if she married after tiie child 
came and said nothing about it trouble would be sure 
to follow, it always did in such cases, etc. : Lastly, her 
sets-back in Colchester and at High Bam, and now this 
sudden finding herself left in the worst possible lurch, 
bad taken the high falutin from ber mind. She was a 
fancy pigeon with a broken wing and ready for almost 
any cote. As for Bargate's appearance : She had 
known a number of fine-looking young men who would 
have been devils to live with ; and if Bargate had a 
queer face and a little body, he was not ugly — no one 
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could say he was. Besides, he was bright, in his way, 
and fond of a joke. Here he cut into her cogitations 
with, 

" Naow, Mabel, w'at say yew ? Is 't a bargain ? . . . 
Oi'm moighty fond o' yew, an' yew knaows that. — Din't 
yew ? An' I'll dew anythen to please yew. . . . Aah, 
Oi see haow the wind's a-blowen ; yew wants a kiss 
to settle ut. Well " 

He was on his feet, pipe in hand, half-way across the 
hearthrug and ready for contact, when the door opened 
and Waygood entered, with the stray dog, which he had 
now adopted. Seeing Bargate, he asked, 

" Oh, Coawman, w'aat ar' yew come abewt ? " 

Bargate explained, then added, " Wat's the matter, 
man ? — Yew're in a pet 7 Wat's git yew ? '* 

" Waat's git me ? " growled Waygood, dropping into 
his chair and leaving the visitor standing, " W'oy, 
thaat 'ere 'Erman Ramzem — Oi met the darmed 
young snoipe up the road thar*, an' he ups an' blaemes 
me cos his uncle's agoan dotty abewt his foine woife 
an' Mr, Ben." 

" Woy, yew ain't got nuthen to dew wi' that," 
squeaked Bargate. 

" Course I ain't t But he ses — the blaamed young 
fule I — he ses as Oi be to blaame cos Oi set ut abewt ; 
an' ef 'twas the last words ewt o' moy meuth Oi never 
told a body till he let ut ewt 1 *' 

" Course, yew din't," was Bargate's soothing remark. 

'* Then he ses, ses he, sauucy as a baantam, as Mr. 
Ben give me me job to keep me meuth shut I The 
thin-gutted yooimg raat I " 

"Never moiud, maan. Oi've bin heven a talk wi* 
Mabel here " 

" She 1 " was Waygood's disgusted interruption. 
" An' ef he goa abewt talken loike this, mebbe Oi'U git 
the saack." 

" No, yew oon't," said Bargate, owl-like on the 
hearthrug. 

*' Haow the bangment dew yew knaow ? — An' w'aat's 
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he adoen here, aanywsy — on the laand wi' a name loike 
that I He kent be much good — ken he naow ? — larnen 
to be a fanner wi' a name o' that jimcrack sort. Cos 
Oi niver knowed one o' them fancy-named chaps as 
was aany good out *n the*r own loine. Oi spects his 
faither was a shaker, 'r he udn't be heare. Din't yew 
think so, Caowman 7 " 

" Loike enough — loite enough. But look yew here." 
And Bargate held bis left hand, with the smoking pipe 
in it, towards Mabel. 

" Well, w'aat ? " asked Waygood with more testiness, 
for B&rgate's interruptions were further annoying him. 
They did not run with his thoughts. 

*' Wat ud yew say ef she was to leave yew ? " Bargate 
asked, good-humouredly. 

" Leave me ? W'oy, Oi've bin a troyen to turn she 
ewt iver since her come he-are I But her be a bit too 
much for me — her be 1 " 

" Then yew wouldn't care ef she went an* got mar- 
ried ? " 

" Married 1 Oi wouldn't care a brass &rthen ef she 
married a monkey — sooner the better, *s far as Oi sees." 

" That's all roight then. As yew be her sort o' 
guaardian, Oi'll " 

" Guaardian be daam — aamed I W'aat, o' tftaat ? " 
And Waygood pointed at his domestic tyrant, who 
always got a large share of her uncle's wrath whenever 
he returned home in the present manner ; but it seldom 
made any impression on Mabel, and on this occasion 
she knew the wisdom of a quiet tongue. He concluded 

with, " Oi'm a moral maan, meself, else " He 

seemed to be stuck for words. Bargate waited half-a- 
minute, looking like some curious, perky mannikin 
midway between uncle and niece, then he said, 

" Well, yew be at seven-acre i' the momen. Oi'm 
agoan naow ; Oi'll see yew agen w'en yew git ewt o' 
that pet." He passed Mabel's chair, drawing a hand 
over her shoulder as he went by, and adding, " Good- 
noight, Mabel. Din't yew be afeard, moy gd — us'll be 
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all roight." His size, his squeak, that queer face of his 
and the nature of his wonis were incongruous ; yet 
behind the words, in and about him somehow, there was 
a strong sense, an atmosphere of protection, of reason, 
even of manliness, the atmosphere that kept ninety per 
cent, of the persons whom he met from ridiculing him 
to his face. At the door he said " Good-noight " to 
Waygood and was gone, leaving the latter to learn from 
Mabel what had been said to her by the cowman. For 
an hoiu* or so afterwards Waygood mumbled and 
muttered that Mabel could go next day, if she wished ; 
whilst all the time he was regretting secretly that he 
would have to return to his former, haphazard mode of 
living, with no one to do a hand-stir for him. 
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Whekevee one's gaze wandered about the landscape 
there was a suggestion of a wild-rose-like beauty. A 
delicate, virgin charm was everywhere, pinky in its 
essence, as if that hue was the nearest it could reach to 
the red of life and still be fresh, sweet, alluring in its 
dainty loveliness. The early afternoon sun was strong, 
and the light, western wind was soft yet not enervating ; 
they seemed to contain all the elements of young life, 
gentle on the surface, vigorous at its root and full of the 
promise of fair, 'strong things. 

And Ben thought of all this as he wound his way 
down the field-path on a short cut to the little town. 
He was going to the railway-station about some goods 
from Chelmsford, and look where he would the scene was 
refreshing in its varied greens. Hope glowed in the 
rejuvenescence of Nature. In the young com, the 
quickly-growing grass and the rapid le-covering of hedge 
and tree there was an emphatic uplift, spiritual in its 
origin yet physKal in its ultimat« effect. In fact, Ben, 
looking from one green and sunny object to another 
straight ahead — obliquely down the hUlside and with 
the oak coppice in his left rear — told himself that he 
could feel clearly the impression go in through his eyes, 
become mental at the moment, enter his heart, and the 
heart give him a faint thrill of pleasure and a decided 
increase of strength. 

This was the brightly-coloured thread of his thoughts ; 
the drab ones came mostly from a distance. On his 
right front, across the central valley of the county, he 
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could see the heights where Braintree stood ; and in the 
middle of that view, as always, when he looked to the 
west, there was Miriam. Many a time during the past 
winter, both purposely and by chance, had he ^ized in 
the same direction, and seldom without an almost 
irresistible puU — a burning, half-ashamed desire to go 
to her and ask if she would return with him. The feeling 
was constantly in his heart that in breaking the bond 
between them he had behaved well-nigh as scandalously 
towards her, as he then already had to her husband ; 
from love's point of view he knew that this break was 
contemptible to the extent of being imfoigivable. 

Then would come the other side of the question — that 
which was more shameful, first to his conscience, second 
to public morality. And therein had always come the 
strength to resist his desire, and with it a fresh flood of 
the profound regret that seemed as if it would never 
leave him — regret that had changed him utterly, had 
put ten or fifteen years on to his shoulders in a few 
months and coloured his personality beyond further 
change. It was one deep opposing another. 

At the present time, however, he was not thinking 
so much of Miriam as of Adam — or, rather, he had not 
been doing so till he passed over the stile in the high 
hedge now immediately behind him. This had brought 
him in full view of the country between Coggeshall and 
Braintree ; and, naturally, with the suddenness of that 
view Miriam had flashed into his thoughts. Then, about 
half-way through the meadow he was crossing, his mind 
reverted again to Adam. 

Something had come over the latter which Ben could 
not understand. He appeared to sleep badly ; irri- 
tability was taking the place of his cynicism. He was 
less spruce in his personal appointments — only a trifle 
as yet, but quite enough for Ben to notice. At the same 
time his punctiliousness as to times, tasks and the like 
seemed to be increasing, by which the household peace 
suffered many an extra breakage ; and as Ben bad 
scarcely any social life at this time, and chess and 
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cribbage with Adam were becoming only sources of dis- 
agreement, Ben was being driven more and more to 
spend his evenings with a book. And this in itself was 
an irritation to Adam, who had always ridiculed Ben's 
fondness for reading. 

Thinking of these things and going easOy, with his 
gaze most^ on the path a few yards ahead, Ben drew 
near the wicket-gate, saw a woman come through it, 
paused, wondered, sprang forward and cried, 

" Mirry I Where on earth ! Why Well, I 

never I " 

Her umbrella lay on the ground between them. He 
had both her hands in his and was looking hard at her 
somewhat fuller yet paler face. In the flush of their 
meeting the moralist in him was as a dead thing, and the 
man stood up, throbbing with the red blood of life. 
She was smiling in the old way, by which he knew that 
her joy was complete. The nature of his greeting had 
been more than enough to wipe out all that had taken 
place since she left home on that Sunday-afternoon in 
October. 

" Yes. You didn't expect to see me here. — Did 
you T " said she, with a quietude that belied the intense 
stress that moved within her. 

" Expect you ? I should think I didn't I — About the 
last I expected on earth and the most welcome 1 " 

'* Am I ? " And that warm light was in her eyes 
again, holding him as in a winding net of endless meshes. 
Colour rushed into her face. Ben saw her chest and 
shoulders rise considerably, and knew how deeply she 
was affected. 

" You know you are. Oh, Mirry, I've lived in hell 
since that wild night ! — the hell I deserved ! — And 
you ? " His grip on her hands suddenly became pamful. 
Only the remembrance that other eyes might be upon 
them kept him from taking her into his arms with idl a 
lover's fervency and as some instinctive compensation 
for past suffering. 

'* Me ? Oh, never mind me. I'm happy now. 
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But " In the meeting she had come up rather on 

his left side, and she was now leaning to his right, look- 
ing at the red scars and the half-an-ear with the hair 
gone behind it — his share of the vain attempt to save 
her husband's mill. " Oh, Ben 1 " was all she could 
say at the moment. 

"Yes, Mirry, I've got an identification mark now, 
one that will last me to the end of things, I guess," he 
replied, a little sadly ; for Ben had not been above a 
certain degree of pride in his good looks. 

" Poor dear I " she murmured rather than spoke, and 
with that caressing motberliness which only a woman 
can give to the man she loves. 

" Ah, well, it isn't so bad as it might have been," be 
put in cheerfully ; then added, " Another poor chap got 
bis quietus at the same time, and Harry Thome had a 
nasty bole in his head ; but he's all right again, thank 
goodness." 

" What a blessing it wasn't more round this way 1 
Does it affect your bearing ? " 

" No." 

" That's another good thing. I was afraid, from 

what I heard There's some one framing. Hadn't 

we better ... go out of the way ? " 

Having looked back in the pause and seen a man and 
woman coming down the paUi, Ben agreed, picked up 
her umlwella, and they went through the wicket-gate 
and stepped out across the field to the road below. 
Hardly a remark was passed as they hurried downwards. 
Their first rush of feeling was taking time to recover. 
On the road Ben turned in a direction opposite to the 
town, led Miriam to another field-path, and in ten 
minutes from the start they were out of the reach of 
prying eyes from the hillside — unless ill-fortune should 
bring an odd resident their way. But as they were now 
a couple of miles from the village, neither of them had 
much fear of the undesired happening. 

All that had been said in the interval were a few 
questions and answers as to past personal healthi etc., 
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her mixed and predominating feelings being joy at his 
manner of receiving her, thankfulness that his injury 
was no worse, and relief in the reflection that, as it was 
on his right-side, she would not always have to look at it 
when they walked together. His happiness, shorter 
lived than hers, was already fading. The moralist was 
returning ; therefore bis thoughts were more of a 
muddle than Miriam's, with a continual revertence, half- 
methodical, to the roundness that her face had put on, 
and to the full-length, grey-blue coat she was wearing — 
s sack-like thing that hid all curves, gave a false idea of 
proportions and suggested more bulk than it covered. 
Ben did not care for the change in her face, and he was 
beginning to wish that the cloak was back to where it 
came from. It took so much from her height and hid 
all her fine symmetry. 

" Don't you feel hot m that thing ? " he asked, giving 
a side-look at the coat. " I should." 

"No. Why?" 

" I don't like it. — I don't think it fits you properly. . . . 
Take it off and let me carry it." 

'* No, thanks ; I'd rather keep it on — at present, 
anyway." 

Some instinct made him look at her face, and he was 
rather puzzled to see that she had coloured up again. 
At this moment they reached another stile, tiie only 
awkward one they had met with on this walk. He 
vaulted over and turned back to help her ; but she 
would not have much of his assistance, and strenuously 
opposed his offer to lift her over. At the same time he 
could not avoid noticing that she was much slower and 
careful in the climb than she had used to be. A hedge- 
bank ran along from the stile, and he suggested that they 
should rest there. Hiriam agreed. So he made her a 
comfortable seat, and they sat down in the sunlight, 
with blackbirds, thrushes, finches and linnets making 
the air ring around them, and be asking in an interested, 
kindly manner, 

*' But what's brought you down this way, Hirry, after 
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all these months 7 I haven't heard of you coming 
before." 

" And I haven't been till now," she replied, feeling 
that a slight change had come over him since they met 
in the meadow. 

" Come down to see Mrs. . . . What's-her-name — you 
know, your friend in the village ? " 

" No, I haven't heard from her since I went home." 

*' Oh, what then ? — Probably she dropped you be- 
cause of the scandal." 

" Perhaps." 

" I suppose you heard that we were talked about ? " 

" Yes." 

" What's brought you to-day, then ? " 

" You." He gave her a quick, grateful look. " At 
least, I'd heard so many tales about you being laid up, 
injured, and I don't know what. Then mother was 
told that you were all right — all indirectly, of course ; 
and as I couldn't get to know anything properly — 
without writing to Mrs. Boughtwood, and I didn't want 
to do that — I made up my mind to come and find out. 
I couldn't rest till I did." 

" H'm, the same old Mirry." He took one of her 
hands in his, adding, with a touch of bitterness and 
contempt towards the end, " You're a brick, and I'm 
soft clay — not been baked enough yet, I suppose." 

Her immediate answer was some pressure on his 
hand. Silence followed, and she broke it by saying, 

" Of course, we heard about the mill being burnt ; 
but that was two or three weeks after — we missed it in 
the papers somehow. Father heard of it from some 
of Ramzem's people at market ; but nothing about 
anyone being hurt. . . . And it was there you got hurt, 
then ? " 

*' Yes ; but, as I said, I got off lightly. Sam Dicksey, 
a labourer, up in the village, was killed. He was a 
single man, happily ; but Ramzem did the handsome to 
his mother." 

" Oh. he would do that right enough," said Miriam. 
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" Yes, and he wanted to do the same to Thome, 
because poor Harry was laid up some weeks ; but Harry 
woiJdn't have it — his point was that he'd soon pick up 
lost ground now that the other mill was gone." 

" He didn't offer you anything, then ? " 

" I'm glad he didn't 1 . Surely I'd done him enough 
harm before that t . . . You didn't hear of my other 
affair, then ? " 

" What other affair ? " 

'* Oh, I nearly fell into the brook in the wood, going 
home that night in the storm ; but I got a grab on the 
hand-rail and put my shoulder out. Then I hurt it 
worse still further on, and was laid up with fever and 
what-not for some time." 

" No, I never heard a word about it I " said Miriam, 
in open-eyed siurprise. " But, there, I don't suppose I 
should have bean! about this other, except for the mill, 
and it being his. Has he said finything to you about 
us ? " 

" Yes, a few words just after the fire ; but nothing 
particular. He wasn't angry, or anything of that — 
only hurt. I'm very sorry for him, Mirry." 

'* So am I — very." 

" Have you seen him since ? " 

" Yes, he came up home, some time before Christmas, 
and asked me to come back," she replied sadly. . . . 

Looking steadily at her face and divining the irre- 
vocable decision in her mind, Ben inquired, 

" Then you don't intend to live with him again ? *' 

" No — never t I can't I — especially now." 

*' Why especially now more than before ? " 

*' Can't you guess ? " she asked, retiuning his gaze, 
but not with his set, rather business-like expression. In 
her eyes there was a light, a warm softness, which he 
saw but did not understand ; at the moment it was too 
new to him. 

" No, that I can't," replied he presently and in a 
puzzled way. 

After waiting a little while she smiled amusedly and 
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said, " Ben, I think you'll always be something of a 
boy." 

" My God, no I " he returned. " I've gone through 
too much for that now." 

" I don't mean in a light sort of way. I mean in 
your — well, in being innocent in a way." . . . They still 
looked into each other's eyes, adoration and brightness 
in hers, in his questioning and expectancy. Her hand 
was also still in his, dormant, as his own tuid become. . . . 
" Can't you guess now why I'm wearing this cloak 7 " 

Her tone had changed. In place of the pleasing 
lightness there had come a sudden, gentle warmth, pride 
and proprietorship — a voice-feature that is difiBcult to 
explain. In spite of the strain he was under to catch 
her meanings Ben had noticed this ; it and aroused 
instinct gave him an inkling that sprang to abrupt 
knowledge. His head came nearer to hers. A new 
light leapt into his eyes, a strain and a glow to his face, 
and he said in a low, stressful tone, 

" You don't mean that — that you're " He paused, 

made a half-intelligible indication, and Miriam answered 
in the same voice in which she hcid asked her last ques- 
tion, 

" Yes, Ben ; and it's yours." 

In a sense he fell back, settled into himself. His face 
had suddenly put on an expression such as it had never 
worn before. The last stroke in the makmg of his 
manhood had come, and with it an instantaneous feeling 
that a new, unbreakable bond existed between her and 
him ; that come now what would, they were linked 
together for life, ceremony or no ceremony. Presently 
he looked up again and asked, 

" Have you told your people ? — your father and 
mother ? " 

" Yes — everything. ... I shouldn't have come near 
though, if I'd learnt just the truth about you — not yet, 
anyway. I might have come some day. But if I'd 
foimd out that you'd been disfigured frightfully — as 
father heard at market yesterday — I should have come 
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to you now — come and asked you to take me, or come 
away with me and work with &ther." 

He sighed deeply, pressed her hand, looked away 
across the field and said in a strained way, 

" Mirry, you're worth a better man than I am. I 
shall never rise to your level." 

" Fiddlesticks ! " she rejoined brightly, then added, 
with some wistfulness, " Couldn't you sell out here ? 
Father would take you in with him. Or p'r'aps you 
could get a little farm up there." 

" No, my girl, I can't do that. There's a pull in the 
paternal acres, you know. I've grown up out of them, 
in a way, and I couldn't leave 'em. You'd be the same 
with your father's, if you'd been a man and worked 
them, . . . No," and he sighed again, speaking with a 
rather sad determination, " we shall have to face it out 
here — if you don't mind. I'll ride round and see if I 
can get a place within a mile or so of the hilltop ; but 
I shall be ashamed to run away." Then he turned 
to her sharply, asking, " But what about you in it 
all ? » 

" Me f Oh, I don't care I — not a rap ! — with you 
with me. But we can't live at High Bun. — Can we ? 
I might not get on with your brother." 

Had Miriam told the truth she would have said that 
her preference was decidedly for a home some miles 
away, the more the better. She had suffered a change 
since the hot, rebellious days of the autunrn ; but it 
was not in her to put herself before his wishes. There 
might be further suffering ; yet with him there no pain 
would be poignant. 

" No, we can't — that's certain," he ^^eed presently. 
..." There's a big cottage down the road there — you 
know, on the way to Thome's. I'll buy the tenant out, 
if I can — he's got an agency down in the town, and 
there are two or three empty houses in the village that 
might suit him. In fact, Adam's got one, so I may 
persuade him to change over." 

Miriam's reply was to place her other hand on his. 
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lower her head to his shoulder and say in a semi-whisper 
in which there was no sense of anxiety or doubt, 

" And you won't be sorry for it after, Ben ? " 

" Yes, Mirry, I shall be sorry," he answered at once, 
with some plain, matter-of-fact emphasis, " sorry every 
day and all the time — sorry especially that we can't 
marry, sorry for you in the social life of the hillside, 
ay, and jolly sorry for that poor beggar down at the 
bottom." 

" Ramzem, you mean ? " 

" Yes. In his way he's very fond of you, Mirry." 

" I know it ; but if the woman doesn't feel the same 
it^s a too one-sided life to live, except for them that like 
it." . . . She changed her tone back to the low-voiced 
question and asked, " But you won't be sorry for your- 
self, Ben, now ? " 

" Yes, as sorry as ever ; but I shall be happy all the 
same, old girl, don't fear that." He put an arm around 
her and continued, " It's hard to explain ; but you've 
got wits, you're not an ordinary woman. I see my 
— well, call it duty, as well as the black side of the 
business ; and sometimes there's a lot of happiness in 
doing one's duty. You know as well as I do that I'd do 
any mortal thing for us to be married and happy to- 
gether ; and you know just as well how mean I feel at 
taking another man's wife away — ' mean ' isn't the 
word. You see, you can't feel this, because I'm not 
another woman's husband. But, good God, what 
compensation there is for sin ! " The caress he gave 
was of more imderstanding to Miriam than all his ex- 
planations. 

Thus they sat, and no one passed by. And the sun 
shone on ; the soft wind kissed all things ; deep-throated 
blackbird, shriller thrush, sweeter-toned robm, thinner 
still yet still as sweet linnet and finch, sang and warbled 
in tree and hedgerow all around. These were their 
spring songs ; this was their luscious time of singing ; 
this their season of hope, of expectation that sent their 
hearts bounding up in faith that they would not be 
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disappointed. Their love knew no code of morality, 
yet it was not unclean ; neither was it subject to scandal. 
Envy they might have ; fights for wives they did have, 
man's old way ; but no cock had two hens, no hen two 
cocks. And Miriam and Ben held their silence, listen- 
ing ; he thinking deeply, but happy to a great extent in 
spite of thoughts. For the seal of father was on his 
mind, in his heart and soul, giving him a new import* 
ance, responsibility, dignity and stamina in himself, in 
life, in being. Within ten minutes he had gone through 
a metamorphosis. Then from a comparatively yoimg, 
graceful oak close by there came a song that out-swelled 
all others with its nearness, its depth, its bell-like voluptu- 
oxisness — a sort of day-nightingale without the melan- 
choly undertone of the night-singing burd, and Ben said, 

" By Jove, he's a champion I — Isn't he ? Do you 
notice him ? " 

" Yes. What b it ? " 

'* A blackcap. And I'll bet his nest's pretty close to 
that tree, and the hen's sitting on their first nesting. 
... I feel I could sing like him if it wasn't for 
that " 

" Don't think about it." 

*' I'm trying not to ; but I can't help it." . . . 

" I suppose things up ytmdcr are pretty much the 
same." 

" Oh, yes. Do they ever change ? — Except from 
century to century a bit, and only then in superficialities. 
Anyway, I'm beginning to think so. It isn't that we 
never see the spiritual power of love " 

" P'r'aps we feel it " 

" Yes, I think we do ; it's in our lives right enough, 
crude and fleshy as we are — I mean such a popiUation 
as ours is generally. But we don't heed it, Mirry, — 
that's the point. The spiritual is sat on all the time 
by the big, heavy material." 

" But we can't be better than we're made, Ben." 

" No, we can't. — Or, at least, it doesn't seem as if we 
can ; we can only try to be — and come thumping crop- 
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pers every now and then. The fact is we all live too 
near the earth, Mirry ; and long views and fine precepts 
don't seem to matter much. But, then, how can we 
help it — ^we all live out of the earth. We've got our feet 
stuck in the sticky soil, and we can't look up enough for 
trying to get 'em out of it." 

" But you can't say we're to blame for being made 
so," Miriam murmured contentedly. 

" I don't. It's a case of beastiallty and spirituality 
struggling for mastery, and as one feeds on beef and the 
other on fine thought it's heavy odds on the blood and 
muscle party. We're just bond-slaves, Mirry, that's 
all — bond-slaves to self — that's earth, not selfishness 
exactly. We live so close to it, as I say. Some of us 
are the ploughed fields, in a way — autumn-time ; others 
are the lush meadows as they are now — you're one of 
them, green and wild nature with a bit of trimming 
done here and there to keep it in order a little " 

" And you're one, too, only trimmed a bit more than 
others " 

*' Others — like Ramzem, for instance — are the dour, 
heavy, com arable; but dour though they are, we can't 
deny the virtue of what they produce." 

*' Don't bring him in. We know what he is ; leave 
him alone. ... Go on." 

" I'm thinking. . . . Yes, that's the kernel of the whole 
business, in my belief — we live too near the soil, we're 
too much of it. Yet it's a queer thing, to speak by 
Essex the averse Englishman doesn't love the soil he 
tills, like the Frenchman does — so I've read. If he did, 
what a difference there would be I ... It teaches him 
only a dour philosophy, such as comes of a discontented 
hand-to-mouth living. — ^I know it does, I see it in so 
many." 

" Yes ? " 

" All the same, we're the most patriotic in the land, 
in my opmion, and that's something in our favour. 
Patriotism springs from the soil, it seems to me. An 
industrial people can't be as patriotic as an agricultural 
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people. I think if you took a town workman or shop- 
keeper and put him alongside a worker on the land, 
you'd soon find which is the more English of the two, 
especially if the land's his own, or has been worked 
by his family for generations,*' said he (Yet how 
ironic his words were to prove in a few years* time.), 
then added, *' But, I say, we shall have to be moving." 

" Oh, there's plenty of time. — ^Keep talking. How 
I've wanted to hear you all these months I " 

" Ditto, Mirry ; and you*re not doing your share." 

" I don't want to. I'm listening — that's all I want." 
And for the first time since they met by the wicket-gste 
that low, light, pleasant laugh of hers came rippling out. 
Ben laughed also and said, 

" I see — I'm that blackcap, in a way, and you're the 
hen-bird on the nest. Well, I'm as proud as he knows 
how to be, if I can't sing like him.'* 

" Go on singing." 

" Well, to change the key and the theme, we shall be 
out of it everywhere, you know, Mirry." His voice 
had suddenly put on a little sadness. " Nobody will 
welcome us, except the Thome's. But you won't mind 
that, I take it." 

'* Mind it ? Me mind it I — with you there ! '* In 
itself alone her tone had carried conviction, and satis- 
faction. 

" That's where the rub comes in," said he, following 
the trend of his thoughts rather than replying to her. 
" A working-man can leave his wife and go and live with 
his daughter even — and we know incest isn't too conunon 
amongst 'em — and few of *em will make anything 
of it, unless the law gets to know. But let one of us 
leave his wife, or do as we're going to do now, and the 
fot's in the fire dt once — all morality's up in arms. Our 
own sort will have nothing to do with us, and the working- 
people talk about us as if we're worse than any of them ; 
they've no longer any sort of respect for us— none of 
them has, anywhere, high or low." 

" Never mind them, Ben I don't care, and you're 
18 
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not going to now. At least, you're not going to let it 
make you miserable. — ^Are you, now T " 

*' No, Mirry — I don't care tuppence for that ; it's the 

other Never mind, — you're right, it's best left 

alone." And he drew her closer to him. 

By-and-bye Ben raised again the subject of Ramzem's 
divorcing her ; yet Miriam could only say that, so far 
as she knew her husband, there was n»likelihood of such 
a thing happening — not becaiise he had any religious 
scruples that way, but directly out of his own individual 
thinking and temperament. 

Late in the afternoon they turned back, went into the 
town, had tea at the White Hart, he saying that it did 
not matter now who saw them together. Then he 
climbed into the trap with her, drove a mile out, and 
there they parted — she to continue homewards with 
her great news, sad in a way to those to whom she 
carried it, over- joyous to herself; he to return to the 
hillside and prepare a new home for them both. 
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CHAPTER XX 

A NEW SETTLEHENT 

When the brothers were settled down to their last 
smokes that night — after supper, from which Adam had 
irritably missed his favourite dish, the customary lark- 
pie, which the law and the season forbade him to have — 
Ben decided to tell Adam at once of the change that was 
coming in his own domestic arrangements. Having 
carefidly weighed up the matter and made this decision, 
he said, 

" Adam." 

*' Well 7 " queried the other, looking up sharply from 
the Stock Exchange quotations he had been studying, 
and scenting something of imporUtnce by Ben's tone. 

" I met Miriam this afternoon. — I may as well give 
her at once the only name she has from me, and, I 
expect, will have from you." 

" From met" 

" Yes. She'd heard that I'd been badly burnt — 
disfigured awfully about the face. I mean — and was 
making her way to the village to find out the truth, with 
the intention of coming to me, if such was the case." 

" M'm, rather late in the day for a bit of interesting 
nursing ; but p'r'aps she thought you'd take her on for 
it and " 

'* You needn't put on that tone ; there's no call for 
it. We're going to live together." 

" The devil,^ you are t " exclaimed Adam, sitting 
bolt'upright. 

" Yes. There's nothing else for it, in one way — it's 

my duty. She'll never go back to Ramzem. She's 

IM 
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going to have a child ; and, as I'm its father, I told her 
we'd start together as soon as I could get a place 
ready." 

*' Oh, you're not thinking of bringing her into the 
house, then ? " Adam said, with palpable relief. 

" I'm not — I shouldn't do so." 

" But you're going to stay about here, apparently." 
And the apprehension in Adam's tone was as plain as 
the relief had been. 

" We are. — That's my decision. I hate to stop on 
the scene with another man's wife ; but I've just as 
much hatred of running away." 

'■' Oh, I thought p'r'aps you'd go away and take a 
share of the profits of workin' your land, or something 
of that." 

" No," Ben answered, noticing the touch of dis- 
appointment in his brother's voice. " Much as I love 
Miriam — and possibly you don't realise yet how much 
that is — I can't leave the old place so long as she will 
stick it out here with me. Besides, the thought of 
ttuning tail on it all is like pouring cold water down 
my back." 

*' She's quite willing to do that, then ? " 

" She is. You don't know her yet." 

A short pause ensued, which Adam broke by saying 
in a slow, reflective way, 

'■' Well, you know your own book best ; but I don't 
think I should do it, if I were you — I mean pitch my 
camp near here." 

'* Excuse me, Adam, if you were me you just would 
do it. What you mean is you wouldn't do it if it were 
you ; but, you see, it's me. And if I'm not much 
mistaken you'd do the same if you were as fond of s 
woman as I am of her." 

Thinking of Georgina, Adam admitted to himself the 
truth of Iten's words. 

" You'll have every one cut you, you know — that is, 
everybody in the rectory circle, and there isn't much 
outside it." 
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*' No — there seldom is in an English village, it seems 
to me." 

" A]iy-way, that's the case here ; and it's sure to send 
you to Coventry." 

'* I know it and regret it ; but I can't let it stand 
between me and my duty — which may be a queer word 
for the business, imder the circumstances. I'll ride 
roxmd and see if I can get a place within a couple of 
miles ; if I can't, we shall have to settle down close 
by." . . . Adam was deep in thought. 

" What I see and shall feel aU the time, but can't 
alter," Ben continued — " unless Ramzem will divorce 
her, which she fears he never will — is the fact that I 
shall be living with another man's wife ; there's some- 
thing so mean and humiliating about it." 

" Yes, to you, I know ; that's what knocks me over— 
that you should do such a thing and face all it means." 

" I've got to — ^there's no way out of it. I'm the 
cause of the trouble, and I'm going to shoulder it ; and 
whatever I feel about it, I shan't carry a long face. 
What amazes me is that a woman can be so fond of a 
man as to face it all, seeing that she's always sure to get 
most of the cutting, besides being so much softer to it." 

" H'm, yes, they're queer cattle. I shouldn't care to 
have the breeding of 'em as a business. . . . But where 
do you think of settlin' down then ? — I mean, have you 
got a house in mind ? " 

Ben said he had and indicated the house. Adam 
agreed that, for the sake of their common interests in 
the farm, it would be as well for them to live near each 
other — so handy in case of a suddenly needed con- 
ference. A long silence followed the disciission of this 
part of the matter. 

Since the previous autumn Adam had, in an almost 
unobservable way, referred morti and more to Ben in the 
management of their mutual concerns. In fact, without 
exactly noticing the change himself, he had shufiBed on 
to Ben's shoulders some responsibilities which had been 
assumed by him in the full spirit of the " elder brother " 
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— the person of importance. It was not till the last 
month or two that Ben had given any heed to this. 
Even now it merely puzzled him, as it was doing when 
he met Miriam. 

In the old times (and how far away they seemed to 
be now I), before the previous August, Ben would have 
joked Adam on the change that had come over him, 
asking if he was in love, or thinking of joining the 
Church, or the Peculiar People. But since the past 
autiunn Ben's mind had always been full enough of his 
own and Thome's serious matters ; so that he had not 
noticed the slow alteration in his brother's way, except 
to think now and then that his two spells in bed had 
over-filled Adam's hands and thus compelled him to ask 
for help in matters which he had formerly kept to 
himself. 

As a matter of fact, their quarrel in the dining-room, 
on that night in October, had left on Adam's mind, after 
the sting of it had passed away, a mark of which only he 
knew, yet the full depth and significance of which even 
he was unaware. Out of their few previous contentions 
— only one of them having been in any-wise serious — 
Adam had gathered a litUe stock of knowledge that 
under Ben's robust good-nature, idealism and rather 
boyish ways there was a temperamental substratum of 
a very different sort from the one that was daily put 
into practice. The finish — in a way, the verb of the 
sentence — of this was the quarrel about Adam's treat- 
ment of Mrs. Thome. 

So that, with no loss of affection — such as it was, and 
it was the best he was capable of — the elder brother's 
respect for Ben had grown considerably of late ; had 
grown naturally and without nis giving it any particular 
attention. He had alwayr^admired Ben's genera) 
efficiency, cheerful outlook and moral courage, even 
while holding that Ben was unfitted to be a farmer and 
looking down on his generosity and " quixotic con- 
scientiousness." And at the present moment he hardly 
knew whether to respect him the more for his decision 
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concerning Miriam, or to think him a greater, quixotic 
ass than ever — except that his admiration was tempered 
by some wonderment as to how far Ben's proposed 
nUnage woidd affect his own social position. 

But, of course, half the real reason of Adam's increas- 
ing references to Ben in the working of the farm had 
been his worry about those big, private speculations. 
Neither he nor his broker seemed to be able to level up 
his recent losses ; and this fact was now eating into his 
nature to such an extent as to sap his faith in himself. 
Even on the surface his old cocksureness was rather 
markedly less than it had been. And one of the chief 
causes of the canker — now almost the main one — was 
that secret mortgage on their joint holding. 

In another month the first quarter's interest would be 
due, and Adam was prepared to meet this with the 
residue of the mortgage-money. But, short of some 
great, good luck through his broker, or an exceptional 
harvest — and there was no particular prospect of the 
latter happening — he had no idea whence the second 
quarter's interest was to come ; imless two or three of 
his own borrowers should fail to meet their obligations 
to him, and so give him the opportunity of foreclosing 
on them. He Imew that he had committed fraud ; but 
his own land had been insufficient for his purpose — short 
of selling a large portion of it outright, which would have 
practic^y made his position public, and have taken 
away the land for good, both of which were unbearable 
alternatives. 

Presently Adam again put down his paper — no word 
of which he had read in the interval — and quite aware 
of what Ben was likely to jlo out of affection for Miriam, 
he remarked, 

" Well, as I say, ybu know your own affairs best ; 
but if I were you I wouldn't spend too much money on 
the venture — I mean in buying Tyrrell out and furnishing 
the plilce." 

*' What for t " asked Ben in surprise. 
•■ *' Well, you can't tell. — We may have a rotten harvest, 
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no profits at all p'r*aps, an* have to draw on reserves for 
the next twelve months,*' replied Adam in a tone that 
was so despondent as to puzzle Ben for the moment, 
in the next he answered lively enough, 

" Oh, I'm not afraid of that, and I see no reason to 
get into the dumps about it. Besides, if it does happen, 
I can stand a year without profits ; and I guess you can 
and a bit over.*' 

Ignoring the reference to himself, seeing the mistake 
of his foreboding tone, also the foolishness of pursuing 
this subject, Adam said in a more ordinary manner, 

*' At any-rate, you don't know how long it's goin* to 
last — Do you ? " 

'* What ? " 

" Why, you setting up housekeeping in this way. 
You won't be married, and for that reason it may break 
up any time.*' 

" Oh, I'll chance it, Adam," Ben replied, with opti- 
mistic confidence. 

" You may get sick of one another, for all you know, 
an' bolt — seeing that you won't be yoked in." 

" I'll chance it, old man 1 " 

'* Or Ramzem may come in an* get her back again, 
being so near.** 

" I'm not afraid ; but for his sake, poor beggar I I 
almost wish he might," said Ben, and the regret in his 
rider was markedly palpable. 

Being unable to hold up t^inst such optimism and 
fearful of further showing his own condition of mind, 
Adam lapsed into silence again and another disjointed 
and perturbing consideration of the Stock Exchange 
quotations. 

By-and-bye Ben asked Adam to keep secret the fact 
that he and Miriam were going to live together ; he did 
not wish it to be known till the matter was accomplished, 
he said, and the promise was given. 

Despite the drawbacks in Ben's coming change of 
life, Adam could not but envy his brother, thinking 
that he would do even much more to begin housekeeping 
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with Georgina, to whom he would have proposed mar- 
riage before this, had it not been for the great mis- 
carrying of his monetary plans. Although there was 
a canker in the bud of Ben's happiness that night, it was 
radiant, colourful, strengthening in comparison to Adam's 
outlook. Thus — one weighed down with his secret, 
guilty knowledge and his impotent failure, the other 
buoyed to a large extent by what was open guilt of 
another sort — the brothers went about their customary 
fastening-up, Adam to the front and Ben to the back of 
the house, then said their good-nights and retired. 

Bearing in mind the spirit of Macbeth's words, as to 
doing a thing quickly when it had to be done, on the 
following morning Ben started out to find a suitable 
house. He spent the larger part of two days in riding 
about the neighbourhood and making all possible in- 
quiries, failed to find what he wanted, then decided to 
try to secure the big cottage. He found Tyrrell quite 
ready to move up to a similar house in the village, pro- 
viding that Mrs. Tyrrell agreed and that he was paid 
fairly-well for the exchange. To the latter condition 
Ben readily assented, of course, leaving Tyrrell to 
suppose — as the latter did, with a sly, humorous look 
and a wish for " much happiness " — that Ben was on 
the eve of being married. In fact, the removal was 
expedited to such an extent that Adam's envy was 
freshly aroused, albeit there was some satisfaction to 
him in getting a good tenant for the largest of his own 
cottages. 

Within a fortnight Ben and Miriam had met several 
times in Chelmsford, conferring as to colours, schemes of 
decoration and furniture ; and the painters and paper- 
hangers were at work in their home to-be. Truth to 
tell, Ben gave so much time to these affairs that Adam 
asked peevishly on two or three occasions if he coidd not 
'* cut it short a bit an' give a little more attention to the 
work." But, whilst still wondering what was the matter 
with his brother, Ben took it all good-naturedly, knowing 
that he was not neglecting his duties for the new, tem- 
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poraiy yet absorbing occupation. If he spent an after- 
noon at Chelmsford with Miriam (who did not come near 
the hillside during this time), or an hour or two at the 
cottage, he took care that the evening went in bringing 
bis share of things up to the hour. 

By this time aU the hillside was agog with the news 
that " Mr. Ben Withers was going to fetch home a wife." 
But who was she ? And where was she coming from ? 
These were the questions, the matters of great moment. 
Certainly she was to be an importation, and that fact 
alone was one of large interest and some resentment — as 
if the whole district did not contain a young woman 
good enough for him t Again, the secrecy was a cause 
of general chagrin. It was an affront to many of the 
hillsiders not to be allowed to know in advance who was 
the lucky girl who had secured one of their very best 
matrimonial prizes. Then a few of them reflected that 
Ben had not had any banns called in his parish, as be 
must, if he meant to be married in that way ; and as no 
one could learn anything of his having procured a license 
in the diocese, it was decided that he intended to be 
married by license in some other county. 

Of course, the rectory circle had expected to be let 
into the secret, through the agency of Adam. But he 
was loyal enough to Ben (as Thome was, to whom Ben 
had naturally told his story at once) to keep away from 
them all, even including the Sheirlaws, during Ben's 
three weeks of preparation. Besides, he was really too 
worried for social calls that could be conveniently put 
oft ; and he knew that if he went amongst them at this 
time, without giving some information on the great 
subject, he would be considered as a sort of traitor. (In 
fact, h^ secret troubles were weighing so heavily on him 
that he was completely neglecting his duties as trustee 
of the Institute.) In addition, his cynicism was still 
alive sufficiently for him rather to enjoy the prospect 
of what would be thought and said when it was found 
that Miriam was Ben's " wife." 

As the days wore on, however, Adam became more 
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opposed to Ben's action, purely on his own social ac- 
count ; but he said nothing on the subject. Discretion 
and a growing sense of his own weakness and Ben's 
strength allowed him to go no further than to say, on 
two occasions, that it was, after all, rather a pity, per- 
haps, that Ben had not gone a mile or two away to settle 
down ; to both of which Ben replied that it was too late 
to alter things, and thought no more of the matter. He 
was unaware that the more busy and bright he became 
in preparing the new home, the more miserable grew 
Adam in secret that his own similar prospects were 
blacker than they had ever been — so black as to make 
him think now and then, in impotent rage, that they 
would never brighten again. But for his pride in him- 
self, that well>nigh over-powering longing for Georgina 
and a fair amount of inherent tenacity, Adam would 
have admitted the condition into which his ambitions 
had led him, and have backed out of the struggle. 

■But, beyond Adam, the man who naturally found 
most interest in the talk about Ben's forthcoming 
" marriage " was Ramzem. The news was carried to 
him by Herman, as a matter of course, not with more 
exaggeration than he had heard — for by this time all 
sorts of tales were rife as to the identity of the " bride '* 
to-be — yet with a certain amoimt of queer scorn and 
some satisCaction. For his part Ramzem listened, said 
little, then went about for some days with his ears un- 
usually open ; and finally, helped by a premonition, he 
settled himself back, in a sense, to the belief that Ben 
and Miriam were going to live together. Yet this 
conviction did not send him again to Miriam, in a last 
effort to win her back to himself. 

Of argument he had scarcely any in his composition, 
and real pleading was no part of his nature. All his life 
self-suppressive, individually and racially, the tempera- 
mental opponent of all fuss and demonstration, it would 
have been a miracle to have found warm persiiasion in 
him. It was his bent to suffer and be mute without 
knowing any of its sublimity — or, at least, with no recog- 
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nition that it was a sublime thing. He was silent in his 
pain, because Nature had not made him what is tenned 
"articulate." Had he possessed the art of appeal, he 
was not too proud to have put it to use out of pre- 
determination. Moreover, he knew too thoroughly the 
inflexibility of Miriam's mind to have thrust aside his 
repugnance and again gone and asked her to come home. 

But there was another point that came into Ram- 
zem's mind on the heels of this conviction — i.e. Ben. 
Who in the neighbourhood had such a name for cheery 
uprightness ? Who wtis so hail-fellow-well-met with 
every one, yet was respected by all as Ben Withers ? 
Who, then, so likely to be influenced by a mildly-be- 
haved, wronged husband ? Who so likely to be deviated 
from the contemplated path that would be such an 
affront to his neighbours and such pain to the husband ? 
Ramzem thought of Ben as his memory saw him, muffled 
up in the bandages, after the fall of the mill : How 
contritious he then was, how genuine (so far as one could 
see, for Miriam's husband had an inherent knack of 
rather suspecting appearances, and of seeming to be a 
militant witness at the outset of a thing), how pained 
at the misery be had caused I An appeal to him, even 
such as Ramzem could make, might be effective. 

So pondered the heavy-hearted man, night after night, 
as he sat there, smoking and appearing to read ; but in 
reality dwelling on the irreparable loss of Miriam, and 
now and then fastening his gaze on her picture of full- 
limbed love romping in abandonment. Meanwhile, as 
usual in these times, Herman spent his evenings in the 
kitchen, doing any odd jobs there without question, 
heedless of the housekeeper's presence, satisfied to be 
within a yard or two of Amy, yet making no show of 
endearment in words or actions. 

How pathetic Ramzem was in his heart-loneliness he 
had no conception. He was too absorbed to think of 
how others were marking the changes in him. Neither 
could he make up his mind to go to Ben. For what if, 
after all, the latter was about to be married ?— What a 
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bull at a gatepost he would look, to say nothing of all the 
other unpleasant features of such an interview I Thus 
Ramzern suffered, waited, said nothing. 

Then, without any warning, the curtain was lifted. 
Miriam was known to be installed at the cottage, and. 
from appearances, would presently be a mother. Soon 
after dusk on a fine, genial eyening, when the moon was 
rising as brilliantly as it had shone in the previous 
October, Ben had driven up to the small house with 
Miriam, a servant-gu-l and some luggage. The house- 
hold began from that moment ; and no bride and bride- 
groom were ever more interested, or went more affec- 
tionately over their new domestic appointments, than 
Ben and Miriam did— with, on his part and small for 
the time being — a cankering thought of the robbed 
husband in the dip of the valley. A passer-by had seen 
them arrive. That night the village was full of sus- 
picions. These were proven next day, both by fair 
means and spying-traps ; and by the time night came 
again the whole place was in a ferment, a backwash of 
which reached Ramzern at supper-time, by the way 
of Herman and Amy, making him sit — when his nephew 
had gone to the kitchen — like a cmmpled-up man, 
whose thinnish, dark face seemed to be growing longer 
and becoming less and less the face of a man who had 
an interest in life. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

FEMININE OPPOBTUNISM 

E are great days on the hillside, my word," said 
Sheirlaw lightly and smilingly, as he saimtered into the 
kitchen, where Georgina was busy with something. 

" Why, what has happened now ? " asked she evenly. 

*' It isn't so much what is happening at the moment, 
as what is going on from time to time — I mean the 
string of events. It is this cimiulative effect that tells, — 
Where can I wash my hands ? " 

" In that bowl, there. What is the last link in the 
chain, string, or whatever it is ? " 

" The last I Now you ask me a poser, Georgina. I 
can only speak up to date. But it looks to me as if the 
parish historian will have his hands full, when he comes 
along." 

" Well, the latest chapter to date, or whatever it 
may be ? " 

" That's better ; and to get rid of the greatest item 
first, the rector has sent across to ask if I will officiate 
with him to-day. — Don't look alarmed, my dear girl, 
I am not going to impersonate the clergy. — Which 
towel ?— This one ? " 

" Yes. You do take some wild flights, Frank, when 
once you begin to soar." 

" Now, no sarcasm. The rector wants me to act as 
clerk for htm at these weddings " 

" These weddings ? " 

" Yes, Waygood's niece appears to have sent word 
up suddenly thiat she also wants to be married to-day ; 
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you know, their banns were called out the thixd time last 
Sunday." 

'* Oh — so she and the Withers's cowman are the other 
two, then. I thought perhaps another romance had 
suddenly sprung to light in the neighbourhood." 

" No. The additional importance lies in my being 
the clerk. Old Hines has stuck a potato fork into his 
foot early this morning, and the rector says I am the 
only suitable man he can lay hands on to play the ghost 
at a moment's notice." Hines was the verger and clerk 
in one. 

" The ghost, Frank I You are fanciful this morning 1 '* 
said Georgina, amusedly, she being now stirred a little 
from her placidity. 

" Yes. You know I always look on the clerk at a 
wedding as a parallel to the ghost in * Hamlet.' But, 
there, I must be moving, or the stage will be waiting for 
its ghost." 

^d towards the stairs he went, in the same easy 
manner in which he had washed the earth-stains from 
his hands and carried on the conversation, whilst 
Georgina called after him, 

" The Grange wedding is not till half-past eleven. — 
Is it ? " 

*' No ; and the hut wedding is at half-past twelve 1 " 
he answered from the other room. 

*' I suppose the girl thought that by coming in im- 
mediately after the swell affair she would get all the 
audience for her wedding." 

Frank put his head in at the doorway to ask what 
had been said. Georgina repeated her remark, and he 
disappeared again, saying, the latter part mostly to 
himself, 

" I cannot teU, because there is no knowing the ways 
of the heathen Chinee — except by becoming one, and 
that would be an Ovidian metamorphosis in this case." 

The " other " romance, to which Georgina had referred 
backhandedly, was a marriage between the owner of the 
Grange — a man of nearly seventy years and partially a 
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recluse — and his first lore, a widow of sixty-odd. Un- 
aware of each other's presence in the neighbourhood, 
they had met recently and by chance, whilst he was out 
on one of his few walks, with instantaneous recognition 
as the result. The wedding was to have taken place at 
her church ; but for some reason or other this decision 
had been changed suddenly, and an embargo put on the 
rector to keep the matter quiet till the last hour. And 
here Georgina was right. It wtis only on the previous 
evening that the news had leaked out amongst the 
villagers, and Mabel (who had been honest enough to 
tell Bargate the truth about herself) had determined 
immediately to have a full share of the '* show." In 
her estimation the occasion was quite worth the hurry, 
especially as she had everything ready for herself. So 
when Bargate had gone home that night it was with the 
command to beg the next day off ; and if he coiUd not 
get the day, he was to get half of it. 

" Or take it," had been some of her last words on the 
subject. " They won't sack you — not they I They 
know your value too well for that. An' if they do, I'll 
go an* beg you on again. Besides, Mr. Ben'U give it 
you right enough. You go to him. — Don't go to Sour- 
face." By the nickname she had meant Adam, of 
f ourse ; and Baigate had assured her that he knew *' a 
thing worth two o' that." 

Thus scarcely were the Grange party away in their 
carriages, when up to the churchyard gate drove the 
cowman, Mabel and her uncle in the best fly the village 
could produce — at the little man's expense. She was 
all in white, with a bunch of lilies-of-the-valley on her 
breast ; and a fine-looking bride she made, as was 
whispered amongst many of the onlookers, and few were 
then disposed to ask for more than the eye could see, 
and charity took on trust at a time of generous feeling. 

The bridegroom wore a pair of black-and-white striped 
trousers, a red-flowered waistcoat that had been his 
father's and saw daylight only on high feast-days ; 
across it hung an antiquated silver " guard," four times 
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doubled. His coat was a big, dark check, of the rural 
cut-away pattern, with outside pockets, covered by flaps, 
and a large pink rose in the button-hole. His tie was a 
royal blue, spattered with white spots, and held a big, 
silver horse-shoe pin, with " For Luck " in its middle. 
He carried his billy-cock hat awkwardly in one hand, a 
pair of new, bright-brown kid gloves in the other ; and 
he trod carefully. But his head was up, and his long, 
queer face was as full of pride as a conqueror's. 

By his side rather bulky, elderly, lumpy-faced Way- 
good had a really heavy appearance. Every one said, or 
thought, how clean he looked, with his beard combed 
out, and his tie neat and straight — even on this occasion 
he would not wear a collar. Yes, but they did not know 
that Mabel had used four safety-pins to keep the tie in 
place. As for his cleanliness, over a portable bath in 
the kitchen he had gone the extent of the wash of his 
manhood. His suit wtis a " tweed," ready-made at 
thirty shillings. It " fitted where it touched," and was 
dark in hue, so that "t'ud do for fun'rals an' other 
meetens." Mabel had compelled him to wear a rose in 
his button-hole ; but he carried do gloves. 

At the beginning of the aisle there was a little, half- 
whispered argument amongst them. Mabel, knowing 
the decencies of the situation better than the two men 
did, and being, imder the circumstances, a stickler for 
these things, she wanted to go up to the altar on the arm 
of her uncle, and Bargate to follow behind. Besides, 
the cowman would be all right as a husband — she bad no 
fear to the contrary — yet walking through the crowded 
church with his queer face at her shoulder was another 
thing. But the elder man objected to being made "a 
show on " ; he coxdd see " noa ree-ason for sich a dooen." 
Whilst Bargate was keen to have alt the glory of the 
moment ; nor did he relish the idea of ta^ig his four- 
feet-nine-inches up the aisle behind the rather big 
" hoppy " and the fairly tall figure of his bride. 

The discussion was cut short by Shetrlaw coming to 
tell them that they were waited for at the chancel-steps. 
14 
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As he turned to go back, Mabel, with one of her sudden 
flashes of thought, cut the Gordian knot by stepping out 
at his side and thus securing a most desirable escort — 
one that " did her proud," she thought, looking saucily 
at the crowd of faces and pleasingly at the great array 
of flowers, whilst she walked over the carpet that had 
been laid down for the Grange wedding, and many of 
the villagers thought that her escort was an arranged 
affair. Sheirlaw was so amused at this turn of events 
that he could barely keep a straight face ; but he went 
on, all the same, Mabel keeping with him till he walked 
aside, in front of the rector, and Bargate stepped into 
his place — the latter and Waygood having followed three 
or four yards behind. 

The ceremony passed off as usual, except that when 
Bargate squeaked out bis responses there was a rather 
audible titter amongst the younger part of the crowd. 
From the church-porch to the fly they had their share of 
rice and confetti, just as the Grange party had had ; 
for neither the cowman nor Mabel were without friends 
and acquaintances, who were duty-bound to pay them 
this compliment, if only in return for their invitations 
to the wedding-feast, which was then in its last stages of 
preparation by two neighbours' wives who were acting 
as voluntary cooks. The feast was at the joint cost of 
Waygood and the bridegroom — ^with a few " extras " 
added by Mabel, and a goose thrown in over-night by 
Ben, and killed and plucked by Bargate when he would 
otherwise have been in bed. 

Happily for this wedding party the day was fine and 
genial, else where they would have crowded to no one 
knew ; for one half — the younger one, with two or three 
less familiar elders — had to disport themselves and their 
best clothes in the garden, whilst the principals and their 
chief relatives and friends feasted phenomenally 
inside. When they streamed out, perspiring freely and 
short of breath for two reasons, the others trouped in 
and clamoured for the bride and bridegroom to grace 
their " sittin' down." To this Mabel would not agree 
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on any account. Dropping on to one of half-a-dozen 
borrowed chairs, and fanning herself with her handker- 
chief, she declared that it would kill her to go back there 
for another five minutes. The utmost they could get 
from her was a promise to go in when they drank her 
health — the elders in beer, and the younger ones in 
strong tea. Bargate, however, was more complaisant. 

" Oi'll coom in," said he ; *' but Oi oon't eat, 'cause 
Oi can't. Mebbe Oi'll neebble a bit, jest to show good 
feelin' ; but daang moy boottons ef Oi ken do more 'an 
thaat 1 " 

Whilst some of the first sitters laughed gaspingly 
and advised him to " oonbooten a bit," and others said 
" joomp ut down," the new sitters tackled Waygood and 
Mabel's mother to keep them company, with no better 
result than they had obtained from the bride. For 
although her father and a brother who worked on the 
land could not be present, the large majority of her 
family, breathless, clamorous, dusty and perspiring, had 
managed to reach the church in time to see most of the 
ceremony. And if they had not all been washed with 
scrupulous care ; if some of their pinafores would have 
been more of a credit after a little needlework, and if 
most of their hair-ribbons were rather soiled, it must 
be remembered that a few hours were short notice to 
prepare six or seven obstreperous youngsters and cover 
some foiu: miles on foot. 

When the feasting was all over, and the garden-paths 
were crowded enough for comfort, Mabel's eldest sister — 
a girl who had just " put her hair up " — took occasion 
to say to her, in a semi-whisper, 

*' Well, Mab', I didn't think as you'd get one like that 
w'en you did get married." 

A waggon nunbled past, making a cloud of dust, and 
the waggoner jerked out pertinent remarks at the bride, 
then at the bridegroom further along. When the shouts 
and the dust had died down, Mabel asked, whibt trying 
to straighten her drooping lilies, 

" What do you mean ? " 
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The immediate reply was a palpable sniff, followed 
by. 

" W'y didn't you buy a monkey — ^wouldn't be 'alf so 
much trouble to look after, I'll bet." She was gazing 
along the lengthy strip of a garden, at Bargate leaning 
agamst the trunk of an old apple-tree, with his hands 
deep in his trousers'^pockets and talking to a neighbour. 

Smothering an impulse to smack her sister's face, 
Mabel said, 

"Don't you talk like that about himl I married 
to get a good husband, an' I've got one. — You mind your 
own business, or you'll see I " 

" I should want to sleep with me head t'other way. — 
His feet can't be much worse to look at." She saw 
Mabel's band rising, skipped away, added, *' What a 
thing for a glass case I " and at once removed herself to 
a safe distance. 

Mabel turned the other way, trying to forget her anger 
in the very comforting fact that she luid secured a good 
husband, and in the reflection that '* they " — ^the famUy 
— ^would know it by-and-bye. Unfortunately, in a 
degree, she almost immediately came up against her 
mother — their first opportunity for a few private words 
that day. 

" WeU, you've bin an' done it, an' got a fine day for 
it," remarked the mother, a big, flabby woman with 
sharp eyes and a weak mouth. 

*' Yes," answered Mabel, hardly knowing what else 
to say. 

*' An' I can't see as he's much to look at. But then, 
'usbands go be wearin' ; an' them as wears best should 
hev the'r due," her mother said in a lower voice, as a guest 
pushed past them. 

" Oh, he's all right, mother — don't you take on. I 
haven't married him for the family's sake." 

Mabel was still smarting from her sister's taimts, and 
the mother's observations were not quite of a soothing 
nature, although her tone was charitable enough. 

" No. You'll know best by-an'-bjs, my gel." 
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" I know now, or I shouldn't have married him. Tou 
don't often get good looks with good ways." Young 
as she was, she spoke from experience, and her tone was 
not without bitterness. 

'* That's a fact, Mabel, as you've seen in your father. 
Were'd I be with a bad un, an' all you tot to bring along ? 
Better plain an' good than bad an* fancy." 

Further remarks in confidence became impossible. 
Others joined them and made the talk general. Games 
were proposed. Merriment, in the garden and from 
passing carters, filled the remainder of the afternoon, 
till more strong tea was served out. In the midst 
of this someone asked Waygood if he would not feel 
lonely when his niece was gone. To this he would 
not agree, although he knew that such was the truth. 
In spite of her domestic tyranny he was looking forward 
rather gloomily to having to " do for himself" again. 
When the party was fast breaking up his sister suggested 
that he should " go an' live with the young couple." 
Mabel overheard this, at a little distance, and called out, 

" I don't mind him so much, if my husband doesn't ; 
but I'll not have the dog I " 

Arguments on the animal and some general badinage 
followed. Waygood would not part from his dog : 
" He'd hev nuthen to mumble to, ef he did," said some 
one, and everybody laughed. 

" Oh aye t " squeaked Bargate, and chanted im- 
mediately, in a quasi-solemn manner. 



This increased and prolonged the laughter riotously ; 
but above it all the cowman's squeak was heard calling, 

" Come on, Mab', gel ; let us be a-getten hoome to 
them childer." 

Thus Waygood was left to his dog and shanty ; and 
if the former had been accepted he would have found it 
an even greater wrench to leave the latter. 
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HAPFENINaS AMD POETENTS 

The pageant of the seasons was sweeping along in its 
panoramic fashion ; but the luxuriousness of summer, 
its depth, its life-helping warmth, its graciousness were 
missing. The English climate seemed to have forgotten 
its reputation and become determined to make a new 
one. Everything was arid. The sky was a pitiless, 
shallow blue from day to day, week to week. What 
few, slight showers came fell in the daytime, and barely 
damped the earth they touched. 

Of hay there had been none worth mentioning, scarcely 
enough to pay for the cutting. The promise in grain 
was a threat of bankruptcy to many farmers, and not 
one of them could be more miserable and pessimistic at 
heart than Adam, who was already privately selling his 
cottages in order to meet the demands of his secret 
mortgage. In itself this was bad enough ; but when 
he thought of all that it meant to him — always with a 
look towards the Sheirlaws' cottage, if he chanced to be 
out of doors — he felt the impotence of stone creep over 
him and something go wrong with his head. 

It was in the mMst of this prospect that Herman and 
Amy returned from a leisurely, perspiring visit to the 
village one evening. She 'went to the kitchen, and he 
into the dining-room, where Ramzem reclined in his 
chair with a newspaper over his face, ostensibly to keep 
the flies away. Herman walked forward to the hearth* 
rug, paused, looked at the newspai>er and asked in a low 
tone, 

*' Are you asleep, uncle f " 
114 
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** No," came indifferently from behind the paper ; 
but the speaker made no movement. Then Herman 
said, quite ordinarily, 

*' Have you heard the news ? " 

" What news ! " 

" About aunt." 

" What about her 1 " 

" That she's got a baby ; an' her mother's there." 

Ramzem made no immediate reply. He had heard 
just the bare fact, indirectly, an hour or two ago, and 
returned home — knowing that the child was not his — ■ 
to throw himself into the chair, cover his face with the 
paper and be as lonely and miserable as a man may be. 
He was still thinking of the situation when Herman made 
bis announcement. Slowly he sat upright, folded the 
t paper and dropped it by the end of the fender, asking, 
as before, 

" Where'd you hear it ? " 

" Up in the village. — Bom some days ago it seems," 
answered Herman, once more thinking how greatly his 
uncle had changed since the previous autumn, and feeling 
revengeful towards Miriam and Ben as a consequence. 

" Oh, did you hear what it is, or how she's doin' t " 

" No, — didn't notice ; p'r'aps Amy did. I'll ask 
her." Herman moved towards the door, but was 
stopped by his uncle saying, in the same easy, uncon- 
cerned way, 

" Never mind ; it doesn't matter. I'm going out 
to see if Tetley's finished up all right." He left his 
chair, adding, *' Get your supper, when it comes in. I 
may not be back for a time." 

" I'll go the round, uncle, an' see to things, if you 
like," said Herman, readily enough. 

" No — I'll go to-night." 

And out he went on his errand, which he performed 
irregularly. The survey was made in a slow, half- 
mechanical manner ; then Ramzem wandered aim- 
lessly down the lane. He had left the house solely to be 
alone, careless to the last degree whether Herman bad 
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seen this fact or not. For a while he stood, in the utter 
quietude of the night, by the low wall that circled in 
^e black ruins of the mill ; gazing at them in the clear 
starlight, yet heeding them only to the extent of wishing 
vaguely that he had been under them when they fell. 

In spite of Herman's efforts at persuasion, bis uncle 
had so far refused to have the mill rebuilt, nor was it 
likely that he would ever agree to do so. Neither had 
the cause of the disaster ever been discovered ; although 
the millman was suspected of having fired the place, 
because of his retaliatory disposition and of his being 
then under notice to leave. And there again Herman 
had suffered defeat. After a week of quiet, persistent 
gathering of what he considered to be evidence, his 
imcle had said he would put the matter into the hands 
of the police, then had decided to leave it alone for a 
while ; and, in defiance of Herman's two or three at- 
tempts to break it, that " while " was still running its 
course. 

Presently Bamzem turned back up the lane, again 
wandering rather than walking, past the gateway to his 
farm premises, the house, the garden, and on, slowly 
over the stile, in the direction of the oak wood. Drawn 
by some unheeded force within him, he kept steadily 
onwards, through the coppice, and up the fields beyond, 
full of his inarticulate misery. The night was clear as 
the day had been. Not a cloud was in sight, nor a 
breath stirred in the heavens. Nature seemed to lie 
quiescent and nigh exhausted from the heat of the day, 
and the hour was late for rural pedestrians to be about. 
But Bamzem neither noticed nor thought of any feature 
of the night. To him it was night, no more ; night, 
that covered his sorrow, his unutterable longing ; night, 
that enabled him to wander unobserved, hugging his 
trouble to himself-^but not as the suddenly-made 
recluse hugs his, not as the neurotic hides from public 
gaze ; his was the natural, racial self-repression made 
stronger by individual temperament. 

Thus he went on, over the last stile and up the highway. 
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A hundred yards or so from Miriam's present home he 
took to the grass at the roadside, in a sense instinctively, 
as the round of his farmstead had been made. Opposite 
to the house he halted and stood there, knowing sub- 
consciously that no one had detected the stopping of 
his footfalls. There were no lights in the groimd-floor 
windows ; but one upper room was aglow sufficient for 
him to see the shadow of a female figure pass across the 
blind, then that of a, man which Ramzem recognized to 
be Ben's. They were attending, be surmised, to the last 
needs of mother and child before retiring. 

And he stood there, watching and listening, his hands 
in his coat-pockets, and no retaliation in his mind — only 
a sense of utter loneliness, of deprivation, of robbery 
that caused pain instead of hatred. The window was 
open a foot or so at the top, and through the aperture 
Ramzem heard voices now and then, but no distinguish- 
able words, and in such ordinary tones that he felt an 
involuntary easiness as to bow matters were going up 
there. Then shrill on the still night came an infant's 
cry, rising and falling, imperative for attention ; and the 
listening man was aware of a sudden gripping at his 
heart. Yet it was not his child, something reminded 
him : No ; but it was hers — a part of her ; and the pull 
at his vitals was almost unbearable, the pressure well- 
nigh suffocating. 

A soimd of footfalls came up the road. Ramzem 
backed against the hedge, glad that it was high enough 
to hide his tall figure. He waited. The cry stopped, 
then started again. The stranger passed by. The cry 
dwindled, ceased, falteringly. The light in the room 
was reduced to a glimmer. A nightingale (common 
enough in Essex), in a tree hard by, began to make the 
night ring with his voluptuous melancholy — rich indeed 
to the ears of the already dozing father, appreciated 
mildly by the mother, painfuUy ironical to the man who 
turned and began slowly to retrace his steps along that 
roadside-strip of grass. 

At the first stile (where Ben and Miriam bad met on 
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the Sunday-evening in October) Ramzem paused, lit 
his pipe leisurely and leaned on the top bar. He was in 
no hurry to go home, not hungry for supper, nor tired 
for bed. He had no feeling that he would ever again 
want food or rest. All that he felt was a hopeless, non- 
material emptiness — longing, longing ; not the longing 
of the flesh, like Adam's well-nigh consuming desire ; 
nor the big, full-blooded pull, both physical and psychical, 
such as Ben's ; but a pure heart-longing, the great, 
tragic feature of which was its utter lack of hope. And 
there he stood, smoking, suffering ; whilst down the 
road, in the stillness of the spangled heavens, came the 
sad, ineffably sweet, swelling and receding cadences of 
the nightingale. 

« * * * • 

It was early evening, at the edge of the village. The 
same climatic conditions were still making the hearts 
of farmers heavy, and Adam's particularly so. Ben 
was going home from an excursion after some dainty 
for Miriam when he came abruptly face-to-face with 
Georgina and the rector's daughter — the first time he had 
met either of them for some two months. They were 
issuing from the garden gateway of a cottage, where 
they hisui been paying a parochial visit, Georgina made 
at orce to intercept Ben, followed at a few paces' dis- 
tance by her companion, who was not sure whether she 
would be doing right in speaking publicly to one who 
was living in open lawlessness to the Church. 

" Good evening, Mr. Withers. I've been wanting to 
ask how the mother and baby are," said Georgina at 
once, with interest and a little warmth. 

Ben returned her salutation, was pleased and flattered 
— he had not expected much more than a passing bow — 
and added, 

" Oh, they are Al, thanks — doing ripping t " 

" I am so glad 1 She is about again, I hear, quite 
strong." 

" Yes. Thank heaven there's no more danger — not 
to her, anyway." 
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*' And the boy ? — It is a boy I — Isn't it ? " 

" Tes, and a fine, little chap he is, too I But he's 
young, you know. Miss Sheirlaw — got a lot to go through 
yet," said Ben smilingly. 

'* I suppose so ; but Dr. Fraser says he has a marvel 
of a constitution." 

" I hope the doctor's a true prophet." 

" May I come and see him ? " 

" With pleasure I " 

'* I shoiUd like to." 

" Oh, so should 1 1 " put in the rector's daughter, who 
bad merely said " How do you do," as Georgina asked 
about the mother and son, and whose newly-acquired 
slavish imitation of Georgina could no longer suffer 
complete eclipse. 

" Well, I'm sure Miriam wUI be pleased," replied Ben, 
still further flattered, and using Miriam's name naturally 
rather than because there was no other name that be 
eould use. 

But in an instant a change came on the daughter's 
face. Speaking to him about the health of the child 
(which, after all, was innocent of sin), or even going to 
see it, was a different matter from having anything to do 
with a woman who was living in open adultery. Ben 
saw the change and felt it as rapidly as it had been 
swift. Out of her feminine intuition Georgina felt it 
also, and said, with that quiet finality of hers, 

" Very well, we will come down to-morrow afternoon." 

Thus they parted — Ben going homewards, still pleased 
with the news he had for Miriam and at the fact that 
they were not to be ostracised entirely, yet feeling the 
sting of that change ; whilst the two women went the 
other way, Georgina quietly, firmly talking down her 
companion's scruples. 

The call duly came ofF, was a success ; and when Ben 
returned from the fields he found Miriam and her mother 
as pleased as he had been at the prospect of the visit. 
She had taken a liking to Georgina, she said, and hoped 
to see more of her, but not of the rector's daughter. 
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Ben was not surprised at this, yet he kept to himself 
the pretty sure feeling that they would see very little 
of any one in the Rectory circle, Georgina excepted, and 
not even her in an ordinary social way. Ben had also 
been disappointed on finding that Miriam had an in- 
herent antipathy to Adam. There was something in 
him that she did not like, yet could not say what ; and 
there they had left the matter by mutual consent. But 
the disappointment remained with Ben, for he knew 
that she was not likely to change in this. 

Stilt, came the solacing reflection, they had each other 
and that mite of a life by which they were bound to- 
gether as nothing else could bind them — only, there 
were those ever-recurring thoughts, secret and as much 
suppressed as possible, of his having taken another 
man's wife and of that robbed man at the foot of the 
hill, the man whom all observers amongst their neigh- 
bouts now knew to be pining grievously for the wife who 
had left him. 

As to the child : How the matter had leaked out was 
apparently a mystery ; but everybody appeared to 
accept Ben as its father. Whether or not this was for 
the better it is impossible to say. No doubt, in the minds 
of some of his judges it was put down to his credit that, 
in taking the erring mother with the child, he was doing 
his duty in a way. At the same time, others might have 
had more pardon for them both if the child had not 
been his. 

But however the thing went, except for the Themes, 
an odd call now and then from Georgina, and a frequent 
evening-look-in from Adam (whose irritableness and 
lack of personal care were still rather on the increase, 
thus puzzling Ben the more; but who was still more 
troubled by Adam's apparent lack of money), they were 
left to " go their own gait " as a couple. Not that this 
troubled Ben much, nor that he made any use of such 
social affairs as came his way by the fact of his being 
a man. He had looked forward to it, been prepared to 
pay the price of his happiness with Miriam, and his 
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masculine stability enabled him to bear it without any 
perceptible wince or open complaint. 

On the other hand, this isolation was beginning to 
tell on Miriam, not largely, but enough for Ben to see 
its effect. " Up home," both as maid and wife, her 
physical and personal attractiveness had made her a 
sought-for member of almost every movement in which 
the women around her were concerned. During her 
stay at Mill Farm, except through the short period of 
real newness, those interests and mild excitements were 
replaced and all things else smothered out by the great 
passion of the time. 

Now, however, when the latter bad secured its object 
— when love was marching daily onward in the full light 
of men and life and things, buoyant, vigorous, with the 
stride of an athlete, the assurance of youth and all the 
spendthrift feeling that there would be no more change ; 
now, when her mother had gone home again, and her 
small household was in easy-running order {for her 
smart efficiency won high praise even from Adam, who 
now had a sleeping bitterness against her for taking 
Ben from High Bam, thereby leaving himself in isota' 
tion), when her strong mother-love had its hunger 
satisfied from day to day, and she — being but a casual 
reader, and a needlewoman only as necessity required, 
albeit with no lack of ability — had a leisiu-e hour or two 
daily, and no where to go, no one to whom to show young 
Ben (to whom Adam and the Thornes had stood spon- 
sors), no one to call on, except Mrs. Boughtwood — now 
rather cool in her bearing — and Mrs. Thome — who had 
no leisure time, and was scarcely of Miriam's stamp, 
one way or another ; now it was, at the end of the 
summer, that Miriam began vaguely to be dissatisfied, or 
rather to feel that something was missing. 

She wanted other interests, to be in the movement of 
things, not to the lessening of her present ones. Such 
was her cast of mind that, given some affection as the 
gnnmdwork, she could not have neglected any domestic 
duty. The moving factors in the whole matter were : 
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Hiriam had too much vitality ; and, whether seen by 
her as such or not, she was beginning to rebel, in- 
stinctively and temperamentally, against this isolation, 
against the neglect that hemm^ her in, not against the 
conditions she had made. 

So tar this was only in the idle moments of the day, 
and whilst wheeling Benny about for his health's sake, 
on which occasions Miriam went mostly past the Rectory 
gate to the village, proud to show her handsome child 
and rebelliously to flaimt even herself in the eyes of the 
self-righteous. In the short evenings, when Ben re- 
turned, tired out with the long, long days of harvesting 
even the extremely poor return that Nature had given, 
and now really yet secretly anxious as to what was at 
the bottom of the pronounced change in Adam, Miriam 
forgot her hankerings and resentment ; she was then 
all solicitousness for his comfort, all desire to be real 
company to him, all contentment in having him there. 
But a less propitious time came when the harvest was 
in ; when the days were slacker, the evenings longer, 
and Ben had more time at home. Just as pride had 
kept Adam from being even a casual frequenter at either 
of the three village inns, temperament and general dis- 
position bad done the same for Ben. So that the coming 
of autumn threw him more and more into Miriam's 
company, and she found it less and less possible to keep 
the truUi wholly from him. Yet it was not her desire, 
not in the least, that this should be a cause of friction 
between them, rebel though she knew herself to be. It 
was not her intention even to let him see her dissatis- 
foction with this phase of her life with him. The evil 
came out through the very transparency of her anient 
nature, her inability to keep anything really secret from 
him. 
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BEADJtISTUENTS 

Still maintaining a cheerful, buoyant front to Miriam's 
dissatisfaction, trying not to see it and careful that it 
was kept out of their conversation, hiding his own 
temperamental trouble and the perplexity that Adam 
was causing him, Ben was beginning to wonder if, after 
all, he would have to leave the district. Then some- 
thing nasty happened. 

Young Herman, on his way home one night, took it 
into his head to play a spiteful trick on Ben. The rector 
had caused " Remember the Dead '* to be painted on 
some half-dozen boards, about two feet long and six 
inches wide. To these short iron stakes had been 
attached, and the things stuck in the churchyard, as 
warnings to people not to walk over the graves. It was 
one of these- boards that Herman took, broke off the 
stakes, chalked on an arrow, and hxmg the thing, by the 
means of a piece of twine, to the knocker on Ben's door, 
with the point of the arrow towards Mill Farm. When 
he stole away, after leaving the garden-gate open lest 
it should creak, he muttered to himself, 

'* That'll make him ' think large,' my word ; an' a 
damned good job, too I " 

All too true for the youth's purpose, Ben, being the 
first out in the morning, saw the intimation and under- 
stood its meaning. It gave him a shock, independent 
of any conjecture as to who had done the trick. He 
took the board away and threw it into a held, knowing, 
of course, that certain persons, male and female, resented 
his living there with Miriam ; but he could not fasten 
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on any particular one as the culprit, nor did he think of 
suspecting Herman. All that day his half-slumbering, 
conscience-ridden humiliation was brought up and 
intensified. Not that he was much troubled as to the 
identity of his enemy ; his own secret upbraidings were 
too great for that. 

It was in this mood that Ben returned home at the 
end of the day, to find the child fretful and Miriam 
nearly out of temper. Quoting grimly to himself the 
old proverb, " It never rains but it pours," he went 
upstairs, made his evening toilet, came down again, and 
did his best to restore tranquillity in general. His well- 
acted cheerfulness was a great help to the success he 
gained. All the same he did not fail to notice, or rather 
to guess by Miriam's manner, that she had some un- 
pleasant thing to unbiudeo to him. And what could it 
be but the rebellion which he knew to be working its 
way to the surface ? — which he felt miserably was 
destined to cause them both deep pain. Dread of a sort 
was the parent of his premonition. And, as heretofore, 
he strove to keep the awkward subject down. 

Then Adam walked in, by chance, as usual, and Ben 
was glad to see him. His presence would be an effectual 
obstacle to the undesired discussion ; for Ben knew, 
natiually, that Miriam's dislike of his brother was 
sufficient to prevent her from breaking into distiirbing 
matters whilst he was there. Still, more than conunonly 
pleased as he was to have Adam there for a spell that 
evening, he could not avoid saying, as his brother ad- 
vanced into the room, 

" I say, you might have rubbed your boots on the 
mat a bit, old chap I " 

Adam was just as he had. last appeared in the fexm- 
yard or thereabouts. He did not seem to have even 
washed his hands since leaving work. He paused in the 
middle of the floor, gazed down at his mud-clogged 
boots, was hurt at the attention drawn to them — ^hurt 
also at his being found doing such a thing — looked up 
and said, 
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" Oh, well, if you don't want my boots, you needn't 
have me I " 

" Don't be an ass, man 1 What if I'd come into your 
dining-room with boots like them ? " 

Ben was pointing straight at the boots, hut he looked 
at his brother's face. Adam glanced down at them again. 
A few moments of silence — the match was at the fuse. 
Then Benny set up a scream. Possibly some instinct 
had made him feel trouble in the air, and so do the 
only mUitant thing he could towards the danger. 

" Go and kick some of it off, then come and sit down," 
Ben added cheerily, then to Miriam, *' Here take this 
bundle of squalls. And I think you'd better take him 
upstairs." Adam was going back to the doormat, and 
Ben concluded in a lower tone, *' Adam's got something 
on his mind, I think ; and I want to have a talk with 
him, any-way." 

Miriam obeyed the hint. Adam returned, sat down, 
and Ben handed him his tobacco jat, saying ordinarily, 

" Well, have you come down for chess or cards ? — I 
didn't think you were coming to-night." 

" I wasn't, but I felt I must," was Adam's rather 
dejected answer, the while he looked anywhere except 
at Ben. 

" Why, what's on ? " 

Adam was leisurely, mechanically filling his pipe, with 
the jar between his knees, his gaze on the carpet just 
ahead of his feet, and his face set hard in thought. 
Unknown to him, and without attracting the least of 
his attention, Ben was watching him narrowly, with the 
knowledge, instinct, intuition — a little of all — that came 
of the fact that they were brothers and had spent their 
lives together. It was with a sudden gleam of this 
intelligence that Ben had read Adam's foce whilst 
pointing at his boots. When Adam had put the jar 
aside, Ben asked, with a significant change of tone, the 
while he watched, puzzled over and pitied in a sense, 
the change that was so apparent to him, yet, possibly 
enough, was hardly seen by other men, 
15 
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" What's brought you down to-night, Adam ? '* 

'* To t«U the truth, I came down to see what you'd 
say to selling the steam-plough," Adam replied, with 
a sort of burst. And, indeed, it was a relief to him to 
get the announcement off his mind ; it held so much, 
meant so much — such a grovelling for pride to suffer, 
such an eating of humiliation, unless he could keep 
things shelved a while longer. 

" Well, it was your idea, and it's done pretty well ; 
and we shall want every auxiliary we can get for the 
next twelve months, p'r'aps longer. So why sell it ? " 
said Ben heartily, after a short pause, and with no bias 
one way or the other. 

This answer, both in manner and substance, rather 
threw Adam out of his furrow. At the best of times 
he had never possessed even an ordinarily good flow of 
words ; whilst his paucity of ideas in argmnent was 
usually eked out by repetition. He had hoped and 
rather expected Ben to say, *' Do as you like," or some- 
thing to that effect, with an immediate proposal for 
cribbage or chess. Thus driven into a comer, and with 
the masterliness of better times now swamped by the 
petulance which prosperity had kept under, he looked 
at Ben and snapped out, 

" Well, I'm sick of it 1 You don't bother much about 
the management of it, and I don't want the bother of 
it any longer I " 

" Oh, if that's all, I'll take it on altogether, if you 
like." Ben could have said that he had so far taken 
as large a share in the management of the plough as 
Adam wished him to. 

" No, I don't want you to take it on altt^ether. I tell 
you I'm sick of it I — I want to be done with it I " 

Ben looked steadily at him for about half-a-minute, 
then said, in a quiet, forceful way, easing himself of a 
question that had troubled him for some months. 

"Look here, Adam, you've seemed to be curiously 
short of money lately. Do you want to sell the plough 
because you art short ? " 
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" No, I'm not t " 

"WeU, then, why sell it?— when l\ 
it ? " 

" I tell you I'm fair sick of it I " And 
restlessness came into his eyes again. 

" But if I manage it altogether, you won't be , 
with it." 

" Yes, I shaU ! " 

*' How 1 " 

" Because I shall be worryin' about how you're 
managing it t " 

" Oh, I like that I " And Ben laughed, in part at 
the ludicrousness of the statement, but mostly for the 
purpose of bringing a better spirit into the conversation. 
Presently he addwj in a changed tone, *' Come, now, 
what's gone wrong, old man ? I'm not blind. What's _ 
the matter ? You haven't stopped hunting for nothing, 
I know." 

Ben was aware that Adam had sold his himter, because 
of being unable to get rid of the animal secretly, as he 
had done with some of his other property. 

" Well, if you must know, I am short of money I " 
Adam blurted out in a strained, thick undertone. He 
was leaning against one arm of bis chair and looking at 
the floor. 

" I guessed it — or rather feared it. And if you hadn't 
been so dose-mouthed always, I should have asked you 
months i^, and might have been able to put things 
right a bit," Ben remarked, as kindly as before. 

'* And what if I am ? Can't I keep my affairs to 
myself ? " came the irritable questions. 

" Certainly, my dear fellow. I don't want to pry 
into them." Of course, Ben knew that this was a very 
sore point. 

Adam glanced up again, in a queer mixture of mili- 
tancy and piteousnesE, saying, 

" And what if I am short of money as well ? " 

" Nothing — if you make nothing of it. If you want 
to sell the plough, and you think it's best, sell it, by all 
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means. — Sell it to-morrow, if you like. Have you got a 
customer ? " 

" I can soon get one I " 

" M'm. But, look here — the plough's paid very well, 
and you're always said it paiA better than cottage- 
property. So why not sell some of yotur cottages in- 
stead T " 

" Because I'd rather not. — I'd rather sell the plough." 
It was not for him at the moment to tell Ben that he 
had already sold some of his cottages, secretly and at 
a sacrifice. 

" All right. — Do as you like. — ^Anything for a quiet 
life," said Ben, laughingly, although in his heart he 
feared keenly that Adam's reserve-money was gone in 
some wild speculations. Still, he thought, even that 
was better than fortune pandering to the money-grub- 
bing spirit and ruining the mind altogether by success. 
" And as that's settled, what do you say — cards or 
chess 7 " he asked, turning towards the comer where he 
kept such things. 

" No, I don't want either to-night," replied Adam. 
" I'd rather talk." He was now a little easier in his 
bearing ; but he could not keep his eyes steady. 

" Very well, then, talk away. But, as business is 
settled, we may as well have Mirry back." 

He went to the doorway, called to her, got a plausible 
excuse for her remaining away a while, and returned, 
guessing that her reason was at least a half-manufactured 
one. When he was settled in his chair again and his 
pipe refilled he said, 

" Well, what's the subject ? " 

" Oh, nothing, only I've been thinking about fatalism 
a lot lately. It seems to me " 

" Here, I say, old chap, stash it t You're out of 
sorts." 

" Can't I say what I think, then ? — ^What's on me 
mind ? " 

" Yes, if it's healthy and sensible. But I should say 
the best thing you can do just now is to go home, have 
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a big, thumping glass of whisky — two, if you think one 
isn't enough — and make haste to bed on it. Go and 
dream some Johnny's given you a thousand for the 
plough. That's the best sort of fatalism, specially for 
you as you are now." 

" Oh, well, if I can't say what I want. to talk about, 
I'd better go, in my opinion I " rejoined Adam, rising. 
" I suppose you think as I'm no talker I shouldn't be 
worth listenin' to ? That's the way with you book- 
readers who can talk a bit t " 

" Now don't be huffy. — There's no call for it. You're 
not in a fit state of mind, old man, for discussing such 
unhealthy twaddle. — Better sit down again and have a 
game of cribbage." 

" No, I won't. — I'll go back home . . . and get me boots 
cleaned." He was looking down at them, and there 
was a sting in the reference ; but Ben paid no heed to 
it, as he stood up, saying, 

" All right — go if you will ; but don't forget to have 
the whisky. You'll be a lot better to-morrow, if you 
do." 

Thus Ben saw him to th^ door, returned again to his 
chair, and was at once lost in deep thought. Adam's 
coming had not bettered matters, as Ben had hoped ; 
it had worsened them. For to the already existent 
atmosphere of charged feeling (which the young husband 
felt to be still in evidence) he bfid left behind him a vague 
suggestion of something which Ben could no more define 
than be liked or could grasp. It was sinister and subtle. 
In his fancies at the moment Ben could almost have 
said that it was diabolical ; yet somehow there seemed 
to be a sort of laugh in it, like that of a virulent devilkin 
down a cavern on a pantomime stage. 

Ben roused himself up, chiding his foolishness for 
letting imagination carry him away in such a manner. 
Then he felt glad that he knew at last what Adam's 
trouble was, and fell to wondering just where the money 
had gone and how far he {Ben) could help him on to the 
road again. " Only the worst of it," he mused, " the 
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beggar is so close ; I shall never get half the truth out 
of Um, because he wouldn't tell me, even if he knew 
I could help bim." 

Miriam entered, without the child ; so Ben asked 
where he was. 

" He's gone to sleep, for a blessing," replied she, in 
the same tone she had used before leaving the room. 
Ben took up a newspaper. ..." Adam's in trouble now. — 
Isn't he ? " Miriam asked over her sewing. 

" Yes — worse luck." 

" And when he's in trouble all the world's in labour, 
I know.*' 

" I don't think you've any call to say that, Mirry," 
said Ben, looking up. 

" Well, he is a mugwump when things go wrong.— 
Isn't he ? " 

"He isn't perfect — if that's what you mean — any 
more than you and me ; but you might give the devil 
his due, all the same. He's in serious trouble, and he 
hasn't bothered you with it, any-way." 

" No — ^ten to one because he knows in his heart I 
wouldn't be bothered with either him or it. I never did 
like shifty eyes." In a degree it was unfortunate for 
Adam that Miriam had not known him before his traits 
of weakness had become pronounced. " He's always 
either miserable or cynical ; and look how he wriggles 
when you get him in a comer," added she, meaning in 
a mental sense. 

Ben gave her a reproachful look, which she did not 
see ; and he settled himself again to his paper. Pre- 
sently Miriam resumed, with the announcement, 

" That chit of a thing from the Rectory went past me 
to-day with her nose in the air." 

It was out ; and, as Ben knew that it would have to 
€X)me; he was not sorry to have it out. But he could 
not avoid thinking that she might have checked her 
impetuosity and have waited for a more suitable 
time. 

" You mean the rector's daughter ? " he asked, with 
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such forced quietude that it annoyed Miriam, who 
answered, 

" Of course, I do. She's the only chit I know there." 
By " chit " Miriam meant one who was small, pale, and 
had the appearance of something that life could not 
spoil, except by breaking. 

" But, really, Mirry, you don't mean to say you're 
hurt because one of her mentality slights you. — ^Do 
you Y " As an advocate called on suddenly Ben was 
merely trying to put the best possible &ce on the 
matter. 

" Well, she ought to have some sense, at any-rate ; 
she's two- or tluee-and>twenty, I'm sure, and got a 
parson for a father." 

" You're a bit out of sorts, old girl ; don't take any 
notice of *em " 

" Yes, that's all very well " 

" You're better than the whole Rectory bag o' tricks 
of righteomness. I daresay Benny's been a bit of a 
worry to-day." 

** No, it isn't Benny ; and I'm not going to have it 
put oS like that. I don't see what right any one of 
them has to ignore me- — " 

" Nor do I. There's no right in it ; it's only their 
way, so don't heed 'em," he interrupted, with a slight 
touch of humour which he thought would help to soothe 
Miriam's ruffled feelings ; but, unfortimately it had 
the opposite effect. She took it as an intention to make 
light of her trouble, and said, 

" Yes, it's a different thing when I'm the one to be 
sympathised with. — Isn't it T I'm not Adam." 

In an instant Ben's paper was down ; he was looking 
straight at her, reprovingly, yet not iinkindly, and 
saying, 

" Mirry." 

" Wel^ it looks like it, any-way." 

" What is the matter with you to-night 1 " 

" Matter ? There's nothing the matter, — only I'm 
like a hermit living here I — with hardly a soul to speak 
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to I And flouted as if I wasn't fit for some of them to 
wipe their hands on 1 But I'm as good as any of them 
any day ! " 

" To me you're worth a world of them. Isn't that 
enough ? '* 

" Call themselves Christians I Did Christ do like 
that ? " 

" My dear girl, listen to me a minute," said Ben 
persuasively yet with some emphasis, as he dropped the 
paper on the floor and took bis pipe in his hand. She 
broke in again, then became quiet, seeing that he was 
looking straight at her, waiting for an opportunity to be 
beard. " You remember that day we met, down the 
fields, last spring. I told you then we should get the 
cold shoulder from everybody practically. — Didn't I ? 
And you said you didn't care. — ^You know. — You re- 
member. Neither of ub cared — not for the cutting we 
should get. If we only had each other, we should have 
all we wanted, we said. Well, we've got each other, 
and we've got Benny." 

'* Oh, but it's so miserable 1 — Everybody looking 
down on you I I didn't think I sboiUd feel it like 
this t Can't we go away &om here ? — go near 
home ? " 

" If we went there, Hirry, we should get just the same 
treatment, because the people know you married Ram- 
zem." 

" Well, let us go somewhere else, then — somewhere 
where we're not ^own at all. I can't stand this much 
longer." 

" No, I'm afraid we can't even do that now for a 
while." 

" Why ? " 

" Because Adam's in trouble of some sort — lost all his 
spare money somehow or other." 

" Well, that needn't make u» stop here in misery ! — 
Need it ? " 

" Yes. It will nuike me stop here, at any-rate, till 
I see everything all right again.'* 
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" I can't stand it, Ben ! — I can't I " She flung her 
sewing to the floor, sprang up, her eyes flooded with 
tears and sobs in her voice, as she made to leave the 
room, adding, " It's kiUing me 1 " 

In an instant Ben was on his feet, had her by the 
waist, and was back in his chair, with her on his knees 
and her face bidden against bis breast. Whilst she wept 
he stroked her hair, saying nothing. When the sobbing 
grew fainter, he folded his arms around her, held her 
gently to him and waited. By-and-bye he heard, in a 
mu£Sed, semi-whisper, 

" I'm sorry, Ben. I didn't mean " 

'* Hush," he interrupted, stroking her hair again. 
*' Don't talk — not yet. Wait till you're quite com- 
posed." 

So he held her with his left arm, stroked easily and 
leisurely with the other hand, and waited as before — 
waited and thought, thought of her social loneliness, of 
what it meant to her ardent disposition, her love of 
movement ; of his own continiul burden of conscience, 
the humiliation that he suffered daily ; of this new 
trouble that had come upon Adeim, and so to himself. 
He was beginning to believe that his brother's shortage 
of money was much more serious than he had guessed 
it to be. 

When Miriam stirred again he gathered himself for a 
distasteful effort and said, 

" Now listen to me, old dear. I'm not going to lay 
any law down to you, only ask you to listen, then do 
wt^t you think is best. We saw what was coming, and 
it's come. I told you what I should have to go through, 
and I'm going through it all the time ; but I haven't 
complained about it. — ^Have I ? " Her answer was to 
put one arm aroimd his neck. " An^ I'm not going to, 
however bad it gets." Her arm became tighter, so did 
his. *' I thought you'd be able to stand up against it 
as well as I should " 

" So I can t I will do, any-way 1 " 

" Wait a bit. I've seen bow things were going for 
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some time, and, of course, it's made me pietty miserable 
on the quiet " 

*' But it shan't again, Ben I *' 

" Wait a bit. Now suppose you take Benny and go 
home for a spell — a few months, I mean, so that you can 
get a proper Itvener up " 

*' Wiat, and leave you here ? Not me t " 

*' And if your lather won't kick me out, I c&n come 
over for a week-end now and then." 

*' No, I shan't. So you needn't say any more about 
it." She sat upright, her eyes red, her face flushed, but 
the expression in both was that of her old, strong de- 
votion. " At the same time, I don't see why we can't 
both go home for a week or two. You're surely going 
to have some holiday before the winter sets in," she 
concluded. 

" I'm afraid not, Mirry," he replied sadly. 

" Why 1 " 

'* Because of AdanL And I want you to take it 
kindly.— He can't help being what he is, any more than 
we can. He's got into some serious money trouble, of 
that I'm sure ; and, short of a miracle, it will take me 
some time to get it out of him. And it may mean — bo 
far as I can see, it Toill mean that I shall have to stop 
here and put my back into things. He's never been like 
this in his life before ; and for that reason, if for nothing 
else, it must be serious." 

" All right, then ; I'm going to stop, and you shan't 
see me fret a little bit," said Miriam decisively. 

" But I don't want you to fret at all. I thought 
you wouldn't, and it isn't good for either you or Benny. 
So why not go home for a good spell, where you won't 
have cause to fret." 

" Yes, I should. — I should fret more, because you 
wouldn't be there." She kissed him and added, " No, 
old boy, even you couldn't drive me away, so I'm 
sure they can't. I was silly and childish, but don't 
think I shall be again." With that she put both 
her arms around his neck and her cheek on his breast 
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again, murmuring, " You forgive me. — ^Don't you, 
Ben?" 

By way of answer he put his arms where they had 
lately been folded, kissed her hair, let his head go back 
against the chair-top, and thought how much happier 
he was than he deserved to be. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 



The first thing Ben did after breakfast next morning 
was to inquire for Adam, in pursuance of the plan he 
had formed whilst smoking his last pipe, when Miriam 
had gone to bed over-night. His intention was to get 
Adam aside and ask him point-blank what his position 
was, and to offer him all the help he (Ben) could give, 
on the condition that all the cards were laid on the 
table. A significant feature about this movement of 
Ben's was his feeling that he would force Adam to make 
a full, clear statement — ^that he would get him into the 
dining-room, lock the door, make him sit down, and 
compel him to tell the whole story of his present state of 
affairs. 

Of course, the position of the two toothers had been 
pretty-well reversed since the previous autumn. If 
Adam had kept himself out of trouble, the chances were 
that they would have gone on to the end of their mutual 
chapter without any further change in it than what 
might have come of Ben's wrong-doing — i.e. most likely 
some retirement further into the background on his 
part. But everything had moved in the opposite direc- 
tion ; so that Ben was quite justified in feeling himself 
to be the master-spirit of the two. Not that he was in 
any sense affected by this fact. He bad never looked 
on Adam as his better, but rather as his elder, also as 
one who wished to have the lead, and was welcome to it 
so long as Ben was free to keep to his own easy-going 
ways. 

But Ben's inquiries only resulted in his discovering 
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that Adam had abeady driwn avay in the trap, telling 
Ba^ate to pass on the word that he might not be home 
till night. Ben was annoyed at this, in addition to being 
disappointed. Adam had known that he wanted the 
trap, for the purpose of going to Haldon market — a 
more urgent affair than Adam's imadvised trip could 
be, thought Ben. Now he would have to borrow a 
trap, send round and beg a seat with some one, or go 
mounted. He disliked the last, because it looked 
" tofflsh." So he went up to a farmer acquaintance by 
the village, on this errand. The latter's man was just 
back from the railway station, and said he bad seen 
Adam put up the trap at the Station Hotel and take 
train Colchester way. 

Ben's annoyance was increased. Instead of borrow- 
ing, or getting a lift to market with his neighbour, he 
hurried home, saddled the mare, rode down to the 
hostelry, and brought the trap away, leaving word that 
his brother was to drive home in a fly — or walk, thought 
Ben. 

When he returned fivm Maldon, Adam was still 
away. After supper he walked up to High Bam, de- 
termined to see bis brother if possible before the latter 
slept. Adam was back, sprawled out and snoring in his 
chair in the dining-room, that gap in his front teeth 
showing unpleasantly, Ben looked down at him, in 
profoimd pity. The fumes of consumed drink came up 
to his face, as he stood by the chair. He turned away, 
determined more than ever to do bis utmost to bring 
Adam to a reckoning without delay. From Mrs. Wick- 
ham, in the passage, Ben learnt that his brother had 
arrived in a cab, about an hour ago, and had gone 
straight to his chair, saying that he did not want any 
supper, not even his lark-pie. To the question whether 
or not he had needed assistance she replied, 

" No. He just walked in." 

" In that case, he can walk up to bed when he wakes 
up," said Ben, rather relieved to find that Adam had 
not arrived in a common, drunken state. " Make up 
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the fire and put the guard up, and I think you had better 
put him a little cold supper on the table, then go to 
bed." Mrs. Wickham was promising agreement, as he 
turned towards the door, when he paused, asking, " Mrs. 
Wickham, have you seen my brother in — er — well, have 
you seen him the worse for drink at all lately ? " 

" No, never till to-night." 

*' Oh, then be came home in this condition f " 

" Yes ; but he could walk without help, and knew 
quite well what he was doing." 

" Thank you. Do as I said. Good-night," and he 
returned home, with more cause for troubled thought 
than ever. 

On the following morning Ben was early enough to 
see Adam before the latter went off for the day again, 
searching for a customer for the plough, as Ben thought. 
Instead of getting some satisfaction, however, as to 
Adam's real monetary condition, he received only up- 
braidings for fetching the trap away. Ben was on the 
spur of reminding Adam that he was in no fit state to 
drive the horse home safely ; but he checked the words, 
knowing that they would have caused more unpleasant- 
ness, and went about his duties. 

Thus the larger part of a week passed away ; then 
Adam sold the plough and settled down again to some 
share of the work — after asking Ben to forego his half 
of the proceeds for a month or two, and being told that 
he could keep it till asked for it. But Ben (who was glad 
that his brother had not again returned home drunk) 
failed entirely to get any monetary particulars from 
Adam. And there he had to leave the matter, finding 
his only solace in the fact that so far Adam had met 
his portion of the outgoings of the farm. 

As to Muriam : She was keeping her word not to let 
Ben see her fret about the ostracism under which she 
had to live. Yet he soon realised that it was there, all 
the same. For this reason be prevailed on her, by-and- 
bye, to go home for a week or two. The spell became 
a month, much to Ben's satisfaction. During this time 
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there was ao change in Adam. Then Christmas came, 
giving Miriam another break by going home for the 
holiday ; and, at her father's invitation, Ben went 
also — with Adam's petul6i^ complaints in his ears, that 
he was being " left to keep Christmas with the farm- 
hands and the cattle." It was the first Yuletide that 
Adam had been at home alone, and he felt the isolation. 
On the other hand Ben and Miriam had a most pleasant 
week. He and her father got on splendidly together. 
He saw what a favourite she was at home and there- 
abouts ; how she '* managed " her father much as she 
liked ; how bright and homely all things were, and that 
there was soul in the home. 

Then in the middle of January the crash came. Adam 
had sold the last of his cottages, failed to raise the 
amount of the interest on the mortgage, and the money- 
lender took possession. Ben found the bailiff at High 
Bam when he went up there just after dinner. Adam 
bad disappeared ; no one knew where he had gone ; and 
for a while Ben could not make head or tail of what had 
happened. Then, to settle his doubts as to the position 
of things, he drove hurriedly down to the township and 
return^ with Byford, the solicitor who had acted for 
him and Adam in their mutual affairs. 

In a short while Ben had a proper imderstanding of 
the matter, dazed though he still was at it all. Happily, 
the lawyer htid their father's will and all the other docu- 
ments appertaining to the property, so that he was able 
to Bet a little relieving light on the situation within an 
hour or two. At last Ben went home again — further 
work for that day was out of the question — assured 
that, whatever was the upshot of the miserable business 
so far as Adam was concerned, his own land and share 
in the farmstead could not be taken away. Miriam 
was in their little dining-room when Ben entered and 
dropped into his chair. She sprang forward at once, 
crying, 

" Ben, Ben, what's the matter 1 " 

" I hardly know yet, Mirry ; I'm a bit fuddled." 
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" But what is it, dear ? — ^What's happened ? — Am 
you sick ? — ^Have you hurt yourself ? " She was at bis 
side, with one hand caressingly on his head. 

*' No. It isn't me. It's Adam." 

*' Good heaven 1 What's he done ? *' 

" Lost the whole bag o' tricks — ^land, house, buildings, 
everything, and mortgaged mine with 'em." 

" Oh, Ben 1 " She was on her knees by his legs, hold- 
ing his hands and looking up at his face, her own being 
flooded with compassion. ** Never mind, old boy ; we 
can both work. We can go home, and father will make 
it all right for us." 

" It isn't quite as bad as that, my girl — ^thank God 1 
The lawyer says they can't take my share. But him — 
what's to come to him now ? " He was retiuning the 
pressure of her hands, the while he gazed down into her 
pitying eyes, as if be looked at something that was 
through them and far away. Presently she exclaimed, 

" Why, it's fraud, then 1 " 

" Yes, it would be so, I suppose, with anyone else," 
he replied slowly. " It isn't fraud between Adam and 
me." 

" Well, don't worry, dear. Let's wait till to-morrow, 
then see what things are like," said Miriam, soothingly. 

*' It won't be any different then, old girl. It's just as 
I've said ; and as for as the lawyer can see nobody can 
make more or less of it." 

" But you can't tell yet. Wait till to-morrow. It's 
all come so sudden. Cheer up, Ben, old boy. We're 
both young and strong." 

After tea Ben went up to High Bam again ; but 
Adam was still missing. Ben had a mind to have a talk 
with the bailiff, then realised the uselessness of such a 
coiuse — the man probably could not answer one of the 
many questions that flooded up in Ben's brain, clamouring 
off and on for elucidation ; only Adam could do that. 
So he saddled his mare and rode down to Thome, feeling 
that he must talk to some man-friend about the catas- 
trophe. The miller was at home. Ben told his tale. 
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and received the sympathy which he knew he would get. 
Then said Thome, when he quite understood the situa- 
tion, 

" What will you do, then — when it's all squared up ? " 

'^ I don't know yet ; but I know I shall have to buckle 
to and work now. I've got some ideas ; but it's impossi- 
ble to fix on anything definite till I've had a talk with 
Adam." 

Ben was beginning to focus matters a little better, to 
formulate certain tentative plans, to see light where only 
thick darkness had hung clouding all issues. 

" You can't pay the money-lender out, — Can you ? — 
'Twould be a biggish lump." 

" Yes, much too big for me to raise. But, I say, 
Harry, do you think you could get some one to take 
that loan in my place f " 

" I don't know ; but I — should think it would — be 
easy enough, now — ^Ramzem's mill's gone." 

'* Because if you could, that would give me another 
three hundred to work with. And Byford says it will 
be best to pay them out of the house and buildings, if 
at all possible. Otherwise they'll stick there and take 
all Adam's share of the profits on 'em, besides the ex- 
pense and the hindrance." 

" Of course, they will." 

" I'm in a funk lest they sell the place in order to get 
Adam's share out of it." 

'* But p'r'aps they can't do that. — I wouldn't worry 
on that ; — 'twon't do any — good, my lad." 

" I know it won't, old man ; but you see the fix I'm 
in." 

" I do. — Wish to the Lord I didn't, — an' could see as 
well — as I can now. . . . Anyhow, I'll slip into the town — 
first thing after breakfast, — and see if Byford can find — 
me a mortgagee. — I'll get one to-morrow — somehow or 
other, don't fear." 

" All right. I shall be much relieved if you can ; but 
don't go and get one at any cost. I mean don't pay an 
exorbitant interest to get one." 
16 
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" Don't worry, an* don't waste time — ^with coining 
down to see — about it. You'll have your hands — full 
enough. I'll come up — ^the minute it's fixed." 

With that they parted, and Ben rode back to High 
Bam, his plans taking more definite shape as he went. 
Adam was still away, and Ben went home, now feeling 
some anxiety as to what had become of his brother. 
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TEHTATTTE PLANS 

Ben did not sleep much that night ; and, being an 
early riser by habit, he was about by times next morn- 
ing, eager to be into the pros and cons of what could be 
done under the circumstances. But he could do nothing 
till after breakfast, only ascertain that Adam had not 
returned home — ^his first question at the house — ^then go 
the round of things to see that all was in order, the while 
he wondered bitterly now and then if this was to be the 
last time he did this duty in the old place. 
Then the postman came, with the news that — so far 
k as he had heard, when in the town for the mail-bag that 
morning — Adam was sleeping at the Rose and Crown, 
where the mail-drivers from 'outtyisg districts baited 
their horses. This was easement to Ben, who rode 
down there immediately after the morning meal, found 
t&e news to be true, but failed to see Adam {the latter 
refused to be seen), then called on Byford, as arranged 
on the previous day. 

The lawyer, however, had scarcely anything new to 
tell him. The Jew would be there that day and go into 
the question of High Bam, the buildings, etc 
meeting Adam would have to be present, 
advised Ben to do especially was to be prepa 
off Adam's share of the farmstead as soon as i 
was made. This would prevent the Jew ft 
the place, and give Ben the necessary adjui 
land to enable him to continue at work. Ben 
Adam's cottages, loans, and the proceeds 
steam-plough. These, said Byford, would ht 
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the mortgagee, to make up for what he had advanced on 
Ben's land and his share of the farmstead, or, most likely, 
he would set the law against Adam for fraud. At the 
same time he (Byford) thought he would be able to bait 
the Jew down something, because so far it looked very 
like criminal negligence on the lender's part. 

From the lawyer's office Ben rode back to High Bam, 
wondering if he would be driven to take a mortgage on 
his land to save the homestead, or if he should pocket 
his pride and go to Miriam's father. On his arrival he 
was told by Bargate (who, being yardman, was always 
more or less at hand) that Thome had been up, had left 
the message " It was all right," and gone back to his 
mill. This was, of course, enough to send Ben cantering 
down there at once, although it was then just on dinner- 
time. He found his friend watching the mill-stones, 
and shouted, 

" You've done it, then ? " 

" Yes," said Thome, " I've got it all right. — ^At 
least " 

" Here, come away from this racket I I can't hear 
half you're saying 1 And I'm pretty ^ell shook up 
already." 

They left the rumbling noise, and Thome resumed, 

" The queerest thing on earth, — in a way — to some 
people, I mean. — Then they will say — Ramzern's sour, 
and I don't know what." 

" Why, what's he got to do with it ? " asked Ben, 
pricking his ears sharply. 

" Listen a minute. — ^I was hurrying along the road — 
this morning, past Ramzern's Chase-end, — on me way 
to Mr. Byford's, — ^when out comes Ramzero, — asked 
where I was goin'. — I told him, an* he said. — ' Jump 
up.' Well, I'm friendly with Ramzem, — as you know, 
Ben ; — so when he hoped I — wasn't goin' on bad 
business, — as lawyer-visits mostly are, — I told him. I 
said I was lookin' for some one — who'd lend me three 
hundred on the mill, — so that I could pay you back — 
your three himdred. He wanted to know if — you an' 
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me had quarrelled. — I said, ' No. Adam's got him — 
into some trouble, — an' he wants all his cash — in to 
meet it.' — ^It's touch-and-go whether he'll save things 
or not, — I said. An' what do you think ? " 

" I know. Good God, him of all men 1 " And Ben 
felt as if something had stung him. 

" Yes, well, I couldn't— think of that.— Could I ? " 

" No." 

" He's my neighbour ; — an' he'll be a lenient — debtor, 
if need be. — ^But the first thing's to get the money, — ^for 
your sake." . . . Ben remained silent. So Thome re- 
sumed, " An' he's only goin' to charge — me three and 
a half per cent. — I shouldn't have got it — anywhere else 
under five,^-or mebbe six. . . ." 

" When is he to let you have it T " 

*' This afternoon. — Said he'd get a solicitor to put — 
it in order this momin*. — I shall bring it up to you — 
soon as I get it." 

" Well, Harry, old man," said Ben, sighing deeply 
and rousing himself up, " I'm thankful, naturally ; but 
I'd rather the help have come from any man on earth 
than him. And if it wasn't my money to begin with, 
I wouldn't have a penny of it " 

'* But, Ben, my lad " 

" Of course, I recognize his generosity — a stone would 
do that ; for he knows he's doing me a turn as well as 
you. In fact, it's me that's getting the benefit, not you, 
Harry I You're having to enter into a proper mortgage 
and pay ten or eleven pounds a year on it, in place of a 
friendly loan and no interest." 

" Yes, but that's nothing, — an' it can't be helped." 

Thus talking Thome accompanied Ben to the yard- 
gate, where the latter had left his mare ; and Ben rode 
home, thinking only of Ramzem, wondering if this 
heaping fire on his head — as he termed it — was a queer 
piece of malice, yet more than half-disbelieving that it 
was anything of the sort. Over dinner he gave Miriam 
what information he had gathered, including Thome's 
ability to repay him the £800 at once ; but he could not 
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bring himself to say that this was due to the generosity 
of Ratnzem, not for the time being. That act had made 
him feel bis own meanness and humiliation with re- 
doubled force. It so largely helped to keep him silent 
that Miriam thought he was holding some bad news 
back ; but she refrained &om pressing him on the 
subject. 

Immediately after dinner he rode down to Byford's 
office again. The Jew was there, and Adam soon joined 
them, looking as if he had not slept during the past two 
or three nights, but — as Ben was relieved to see — ^with 
no signs of drhik about him. It was here Ben learnt 
that Adam had already sold his seven cottages. He 
still had, however, the proceeds of the last two and the 
steam-ploughi So that Ben got his share of the latter, 
and the bulk of the money, along with Adam's local 
loans, went towards the Jew's claim on Adam's major 
portion of the farmstead. 

Byford was not able to bait the man down, although 
he had shown a certain condemnatory neglect in his 
eagerness to secure an exceptionally good mortgage. 
His argument was that if his demands were not satisfied, 
as they stood on the paper, he would prosecute Adam for 
fraud. Thus Ben had to accept his terms. 

When the Jew had gone, after agreeing to wait a 
certain time, to give Ben an opportunity to pay him 
out of High Bam, and whilst Adam sat aside, mute, 
Ben had a talk with Byford ; the result being that by 
raking in every pound he could lay hands on he saw that 
the homestead and buildings would be saved. He 
would not have needed so much money for this purpose, 
in addition to his brother's loans and ready cash, if the 
mortgage had not been so heavy and the two quarters* 
interest still unpaid. As it was, he would have to start 
with nearly empty pockets — about £10 for working 
capital. Ben sighed, wondered how he would get on, 
and thought again of Miriam's father. Outside, on the 
pavement, Adam said in a low tone, in which there was 
as much real penitknce as dejectedness, 
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" I can't tell you, Ben, how sorry I am for this — I 
shall never be able to " 

" Never mind it now," Ben interrupted sympathetic- 
ally. 

" It's done, and it can't be undone ; but I'd give 
my right hand if it could. As it is, I'm done for — a 
b^gar — broke in every way. I shall never get up 
again," and he turned along the sidewalk. 

" Yes, you will," said Ben, hxmying after him and 
laying a detaining hand on his shoulder. " Here, come 
home with me I There's the house for you still, and you 
can work." 

" No, — ^I'm done for," he replied, striving to go 
forward. 

But Ben would not let him go. By persuasion and 
some force he got him across to the Golden Fleece, 
xrhere the mare was stabled, left word for the animal 
to be sent up home, and started on foot with Adam. 
Not much was said as they went up the fields, and the 
little that passed between them served mainly to in- 
tensify Adam's genuine contrition for the trouble he 
had brought on Ben. The one fresh thing learnt by the 
latter during their walk was that Sheirlaw still owed 
Adam the £100. He did not ask why Adam had not 
included this in his assets towards paying the Jew out 
of High Bam ; he gave him the credit of having held 
back the information as a generous act towards Sheirlaw, 
who — ^Ben guessed — would have foxmd it difficult indeed 
to produce the money, and so have lost his holding. 
Ben said he would see Sheirlaw about the money ; Adam 
made no reply. Thus they parted at High Bam, and Ben 
went home, thinking of this new feature in the affair and 
beginning to see a possible change in his half-formed 
pl^. 

Tea was waiting when Ben entered. Thome had 
left Ramzem's cheque for the £800, in an envelope, 
happily. Ben put it silently into his pocket. This 
was not a subject for them to talk about at the moment, 
and Miriam was all eagerness to hear the result of the 
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interview. When Ben had told her and explained the 
whole situation up to then, he said, 

*' And now, look here, Miny, we shall have to give 
up the cottage, sell the furniture, and go into High 
f^LTn." Miriun had been about to blurt out some- 
thing ; but she checked herself. He waited a few 
moments, thai resimied, " I hate the thought of it. 
This is our first home, and wfe're very happy here in our 
little way." He looked around the room, from one 
article to another affectionately. 

" Do you mean with Adam there 1 " she asked quietly. 

" Well, yes ! We can't turn him out," he answered 
in surprise. 

" Then I'm afraid I can't, Ben." 

"Can't what?" 

" Can't agree to live in High Bam." 

" Oh, nonsense, Mirry I What, just because Adam's 
there t " 

~ " Well, it may seem silly to you. — You're a man. 
But, Ben, I could no more Uve in the same house with 
Adam than I could fly," said she, and so earnestly that 
Ben stared hard at her, saying, at length and rather 
amusedly, 

" I'm blest if you don't beat cock-fighting, old girl I 
I knew he rubbed you the wrong way a bit, in a sense ; 
but to talk like that 1— well. . , ." 

" I can't help it, Ben, it doesn't matter how much 
you blame me " 

" Oh, I'm not blaming yon — not in that way *' 

^' If you paid me a fortune for it, I couldn't do it. 
There would only be trouble come out of it, I know," 
Miriam concluded, in the same quiet, determined and 
rather sad manner and tone in which she had entered the 
subject. 

'* Why, what's the matter with him Y One would 
think he was leperous or something." 

" I hardly know what it is, in a way, any more than 
you do. I'm not a bit afraid of him ; and yet " 

Ben saw her shudder slightly as she broke off, and that 
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alone was argument enough for him, in spite of the dis- 
appointment it carried. 

" Well, I'm sorry, old girl," said he resignedly. " It 
means that I shaU have to earn an extra twenty-five 
pounds a year, that's all.'* 

" You mean for the cottage ? " Miriam questioned, 
looking up with some alertness. 

" Yes. I thought to save that, you sec." 

** Oh, you shan't lose it now I I'll pay the rent of 
the cottage ! — pay the rent of twenty rather than " 

Again she checked her words, but not soon enough 
this time to prevent Ben from knowing her meaning. 
He also knew that she would draw on her father for the 
rent of the cottage, and that would be intolerable. 
She began again with, 

" I should look OQ it as mine and Benny's, that's 
all ; and we'd take you in as lodger — see 1 " and she 
laughed. " But, look here, why not put Adam here, 
with Mrs. Wickham to look after him ; and let me run 
the house — I could do it with one big girl, and a small 
one to attend to Benny." 

" No, you're not going to slave in that way." 

" I could do it, easy enough ; and it wouldn't be 
slavery for you, Ben. Besides, if Adam came here, he 
could take it on properly and pay the rent." 

" I don't intend him to." 

" Well, he'll have to pay something of the sort, where- 
ever he is. — Won't he ? " 

'* That isn't in my calculations, Mirry — not for the 
present, at any-rate." 

" What, are you going to keep him, free of every- 
thing, after what he's done 1 " she asked in surprise, 
that touch of hardness in the hazel of her eyes becoming 
suddenly prominent. 

" I don't know about keeping him altogether ; but 
I don't count on him paying any rent." 

" Well, even if you pay the rent for him, if you like 
to put hhn and Mrs. Wickham here, I'll answer for the 
house, churning, young men's meals and everything." 
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" You forget, Mirry, we shan't want the young men 
now," Boi eorrected rather sadly, then added, rousing 
up, " No. I've got another idea — wait till the Jew's 
paid out. — ^Damn these Jews when they meddle with 
money 1 I'd pitch the lot of 'em into the sea 1 " 

He paused atvuptly and glaneed at Miriam. She was 
looking across at him quietly. 

"Yes, dear?" 

" Oh, well, never mind *em. I was going to say you 
know everything will have to be cut down, — there's 
only my land to work now ; and I can manage that 
with Waygood and Bargate — I shall have to, so there 
it is ; unless I can bring in the other idea I've got." 

" What's that ? " 

Without answering her question he continued, 

" What I shall do soon as I can raise the money is 
to get hold of as much grass land as possible — hire it, 
I mean — and go in for gracing— ' wean and fatten,' 
' wean and fatten ' — and get a big London milk connec- 
tion. Bargate's very successful, you know, with cattle." 

" Why, how much would you want for that ? " 

*' Oh, I don't know, a himdred or two every way. 
If I could go and buy ten or a dozen young heifers, then 
some calves when they come along ; I believe I could 
get those two big meadows that Offin has down the road 
here ; and with such a herd and what I have out of the 
smash up, and all the farmstead to work with, I could 
make a fine start." 

Ben had grown enthusiastic whilst talking. Now 
Miriam joined In, helped with the castle-building, and 
together they talked and made tentative plans till bed- 
time. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

A FRESH STAET 

When Ben was leaving home after breakfast next 
morning, Miriam asked him where he was going. 

" Oh, back to work. Why ? " said he. 

" Not much. Only I thought if you were going down 
to see Mr. Byford again, you might bring me something 
up from the town." 

" No, I'm not going down there to-day. Can X Bend 
for you ? " 

" No, thanks. It isn't urgent." 

" All right." 

He was near the door when Miriam said, 

" You're going to High Bam, then, I suppose ? " 

*' No, not at once. As a matter of fact, I'm going up 
to see Sheirlaw first. Is there anything you want from 
the house ? " He meant in the way of milk, butter, 
eggs or poultry. 

Her answer was a negative, and he disappeared. 
Miriam had obtained what she wanted — i.e., precise 
information as to where he was going. During the next 
half-hour she was particularly busy directing her maid 
about this, that and the other item of the day's pro- 
ceedings, and in preparing herself for a journey. Then 
she hurried up to the straw-yard, found Bargate and 
told him to harness Ben's mare to the trap at once. 
Miriam asked for the mare because, so far as she knew, 
it was the best animal on the premises for her purpose. 
Within ten minutes she was away, skirting the village 
and driving for home, her heart thumping with hope, 
and she dehghted almost beyond measure that an 

2S1 
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opportunity had come for her to prove her devotion to 
Ben. 

It was with a heavy heart that Ben — after a few 
minutes spent in trying uselessly to cheer Adam up — 
made his way to the village. He knew that by this 
time the place would be full of wild tales about Adam's 
downfall, probably ten times worse than the truth, in 
part because Adam had never been liked by the villagers. 
As a matter of fact, the majority of them were then 
gloating over the " come-down " of the " gen'lenum " ; 
and Ben's sensitiveness shrank at the thought of it, 
almost as much as it had shrunk at the scandal about 
himself. 

From the roadway he saw Sbeirlaw at work, as he had 
expected, the day bemg a fine one. So he passed the 
house and went on to the holding, saying, " Good- 
moming." Sbeirlaw returned his greeting, in some 
surprise; it was so unusual for Ben to call on him 
now-a-days, and in the early part of the day at any time. 

" I've come up to have a Uttle talk with you, if you 
don't mind," said Ben. " Can you spare the time ? " 

" Yes, as much as you like. Shall we go inside ? " 

*' No, thanks. Out here will do very well for me, if 
it will for you." 

Sheirlaw said it would, better than indoors. So they 
foimd seats on some boxes by a shed, and Ben began, in 
a half-shame-faced manner, 

" I suppose you've heard the news ? " 

" About your brother ? " 

" Yes." 

" Well, there are certain stories going about ; and if 
any of them are true, I am really very sorry," said 
Sheirlaw in his easy way, yet with decided sympathy 
in his tone. 

To clear the ground and get at once to the purpose 
of his errand Ben told briefly what had happened, taking 
care to keep back any hmt of the fraud that Adam had 
committed. But he found it necessary to say, in 
confidence, that he had been compelled to put his hajid 
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heavily into his own pocket for Adam's sake. He 
wound up with, 

" The long and short of it is, he has lost every penny." 
Sheirlaw again expressed his regret, and Ben added, 
*' But I understand you owe him something." 

" Yes, I do. I owe him a hundred pounds." 

" So he says ; and I'm sorry, Mr. Sheirlaw — but you 
see how things are. I've had to fork out for him so 
much that it's put me very short of cash ; and . . ." 
Ben had been pulled up by the unpleasantness of the 
subject. He was watching Sheirlaw's face. This was 
what Ben had dreaded — the opening ; but it was im- 
peratively needful as a starting-point for the purpose of 
his errand. 

" Yes, I see. And I am very sorry that I don't see 
how to repay the loan — not at present." 

*' Well, I had something of that in mind ; and I've 
got a proposal to put to you." Sheirlaw turned and 
looked at him questioningly. " It's this," continued 
Ben, " I suggest that you and Miss Sheirlaw come to 
live in High Bam ; let her manage the house, with a 
good, strong girl to do the heavy work — Miriam will 
give her experienced help during a part of the day — and 
you help me with the work, and throw your holding here 
in with my land, — I mean we work it along with the 
other, and you take your proper share of the profits. 
Of course, you would remain the owner. . . ." Sheirlaw 
was stroking his pointed beard and looking at the 
ground. " I don't know whether I've made myself 
plain or not ; but what I mean is that to the extent of 
the hundred — which you and Miss Sheirlaw would soon 
work off — and your land, you should become partner 
with me." 

What Ben particularly wanted was to secure their 
assistance to the value of the £100, and thus reduce 
his working expenses and the cost of the homestead, till 
autiunn came, if no longer; by which time harvest 
would be in, and he able to sell his crops without the 
toss of having to sell them before they were reaped. 
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" M'm," said Sheirlaw at length, *' it seems to be a 
very fair offer ; in fact, under the circutnstaoces, it is 
a tittle more than fair. Is this, may I ask, your brother's 
suggestion ? " 

" No. It is mine. The debt is morally mine now, 
because of what I've had to pay away for him. But he 
will agree, I know. In fact, he said yesterday afternoon 
that a you could pay it, you should pay it to me." 

" Perhaps I had better see him." 

*' I don't think that will do any good. You see, he's 
completely knocked up with this trouble. If you Bff!te, 
I shall tell him, and that will be enough." 

" I see. I must think it over," said Sheirlaw, giving 
the reddish beard a few more strokes. He sat with bis 
left arm across his middle, whilst that hand nursed his 
right elbow, and the right hand did the stroking. 

" But please don't take this as an alternative, Mr. 
Sheirlaw. You're quite at liberty to come or not, even 
if you can't pay the hundred," Ben remarked earnestly. 

" Thank you," replied Sheirlaw, and there was silence. 

Ben had naturally been prepared for procrastination 
on the part of Sheirlaw, and had entered into the matter 
with the determination to carry it through as quickly 
as possible. The truth was, he would either have to 
bring it to a successful and speedy conclusion, or make 
other plans ; and from his point of view what he offered 
was an admirable solution of the whole affair. It was 
one, he thought, at which he would have jumped, if he 
had been in Sheirlaw's place. 

" M'm ; but what about the house here ? " said 
Sheirlaw, ^ain breaking the silence in his easy way. 

" Oh, well there's plenty of storage room at High 
Bam, where you can put the furniture ; and you can 
let the house, and be so much to the good." 

" You would not want me to pay rent for what we 
occupied of High Bam, then ? " 

" No. The house is there all the same, whether you 
live in it or not. And Adam must live there for the 
time, and be must have some-one to do things for him." 
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Sheirlaw gave him a rather sudden, questioning look. 
Ben's reference to Adam had made Sheirlaw think of 
the rumours about Adam having " gone off his head," 
and been seen lying drunk in the main street of the town. 
Ben was on the point of saying that Miriam would not 
live in the house with him ; but he checked the state- 
ment, and added, " We want to stay in the cottage where 
we are, and all ebe I'm concerned about is to have yoiur 
help to the extent of the hundred, which I can't afiord 
to go without, unfortunately — otherwise I shouldn't 
bother you." 

" Is your brother This has not affected him too 

much I hope," Sheirlaw put in, at the instance of the 
thought that had made him glance so significantly at 
Ben. 

" Oh, no I He is pretty well-knocked over with it, 
of course. But he*ll be all right by-and-bye, and make 
a fresh start for himself, I expect. But in the mean- 
while he'll have to live at High Bam." 

" H'm, I am glad to hear that. I was afraid the blow 
might have affected his mind a little perhaps ; such 
things do sometimes." 

*' No, not it 1 But I'm going to leave him to himself 
for a few weeks — let him potter about, or do nothing, 
till he finds his feet again and makes up his mind what 
to do. I don't suppose he'll stop in this neighbourhood. 
He would feel it too much." Ben was judging by him- 
self in the same circumstances. At the same time, he 
did not quite like Sheirlaw's manner, either in receiving 
his offer or referring to Adam. 

" I see," was the other's reflective comment. . . . 
" Well, what do you say, Mr. Sheirlaw ? Do you 
think it's worth your while to throw your lot in with 
me?" 

" Yes. I think it is quite worth my while ; but I 
must give it a little thought, you know. And my sister 
will have to be consulted, of course." 

Ben agreed to the second stipulation and added, 
*' You see, by keeping your land and letting the house. 
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you will be tree to come back to it, if you think well to 
do so." 

Sheirlaw assented, saying that he would have a talk 
with his sister. Ben said the matter was urgent to him, 
and pressed for an answer that afternoon, which Sheirlaw 
promised. Thus they parted, Ben going back to his 
duties and Sheirlaw indoors. 

To the latter this proposition was a welcome escape 
from the failure he was making as a small-holder. In 
addition it gave him a means of paying off the £100, 
which he could see no other way to discharge ; and being 
an honest man and disliking such an obligation at heart, 
he was still more thankful for Ben's offer. Besides, it 
was evident that the money would now have to be paid 
somehow or other, and this would avoid both a proper 
mortgage and the selling of either his house or land. 
Yet left to himself he would have dallied with the matter, 
weighing his present freedom and his home to himself 
against workmg with Ben and living at High Bam. 
When the advantages and drawbacks had been discussed 
by him and Georgina, and she understood how ready he 
was to accept the change, she said she would decide 
between then and Ben's call in the afternoon. 

Of course, the truth was that Georgina wished to 
think over that secret suspicion of hers as to Adam's 
lefuiing towards her — a fading suspicion which she 
would not now mention to her brother, knowing that if 
he became aware of it and of ber dislike of Adam, he 
would on no account agree to the change. During the 
past few months she had seen so Uttle of Adam (he had 
kept away from every-one entirely, in a social way) ; 
so little, in fact, that she had grown to believe herself 
probably mistaken in thinking that he was in love with 
her. Still, as the project would put her into the same 
house with him, for some weeks at least, it required 
consideration. The result was an arranged effort at a 
compromise, when Ben called in the afternoon. 

She suggested that her brother should work with Ben, 
and she spend each day at High Bam. But Ben said 
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that this would not work — ^whoever had charge of the 
house must be there always ; it would also divide h^ 
brother's interests, and would prevent them flrom reaping 
the benefit of letting their house, which, owing to its 
nature, would soon find a tenant. 

'* No, Miss Sheirlaw," said he finally and with some 
only half-intentional decisiveness, " I'm afraid it must 
be ' all or none.' I've arranged my plans on getting 
your whole co-operation ; and if I can't have it, then 
I must get the whole co-operation of some-one else." 

He smiled ; she returned it, thinking how that bum 
had spoilt the geniality of his face, when one looked at 
the latter from the side where the bum was. He con- 
cluded, with a change in his tone, 

" I thought it would be a good thing for your brother, 

as well as for me ; but if it is not acceptable, then " 

Ben shrugged his shoulders slightly — " I can only say 
I am sorry." He was sorry for Adam also, knowing 
how acceptable their coming would be to him in the 
house. 

Unknown to him, that touch of decision in his voice 
had settled the matter in his favour. Geoigina turned 
at once to her brother, saying she thought they could 
not do better than accept the offer — providing that 
Adam just gave the matter his informal consent. 

" Because, of course, he is still my brother's creditor. — 
Is he not ? And he could — ^I am not saying that he 
would," and a smile lightened up her very even features 
— " but he could claim the himdred poimds afterwards, 
if he did not agree to this." 

So the two men went down to High Bam together — 
not so much, on Sheirlaw's part, to hear Adam agree to 
the proposal, as to look on him ; to be able to examine 
him with his own eyes, and thus ascertain, so far as was 
possible, whether or not he was still in his senses. Dur- 
ing the interval between Ben's calls the brother and 
sister had, naturally, discussed the nmiours about drink 
and madness ; and, whilst giving little credence to 
gossip, nor thinking that Ben would knowingly lead 
17 
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them into living with a partial lunatic, they had decided 
that it would be best to see Adam bdbre they definitely 
accepted the offer. 

When Ben and Sheirlaw entered, Adam was sitting in 
his chair, smoking, his legs stretched out and gaitered 
as usual, although he had not been out of the house that 
day. Had Ben known that his brother had risen as 
usual, made himself ready for his duties, then dropped 
into his chair and sat there nearly the whole day, smoking 
off and on, and eating as a matter of habit, he would have 
thought the behaviour strange. To their greeting Adam 
answered quite ordinarily, except that there was no life 
in his answers, which Sheirlaw thought was only natural 
under the circumstances. Ben wanted to have the 
matter over quickly, both for Adam's sake and his own. 
Therefore he put it briefly and at once ; but in his desire 
to make it short he omitted to say that Georgina was 
coming to manage the house — ^the little he said was just 
the bare facts of Sheirlaw's co-operation to the extent 
of the £100. 

" Yes, — the best thing you coidd do, I should think. — 
A good thing for both," said he, exactly as before, then 
looked at Sheirlaw, adding, " I owe my brother ten 
times that amount, and / shall never be able to pay him. 
I'm done for." He turned to the other side of his chair, 
heedless of Ben's denial as to the amount, re-lit his pipe, 
and gazed at the fire. 

His last wopds and these actions had been marked by 
an increasing despondency, so curious and telling in its 
effect as to leave a profound impression on Sheirlaw, a 
feeling that was primarUy pity, yet had in it something 
else, something he did not stop to think about. Later 
on he remembered this moment, and called to mind the 
queer creepiness — or rather a suggestion of it — that 
seemed to act as a sort of radiating centre-point of his 
pity, but not from which the pity came. On the con- 
trary, when he turned mentally, to look back and 
analyse the sensation — the premonition which he had 
been too material to imderstand, even to heed properly — 
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it seemed to him that this imier something, which his 
pity cloaked so much, was a tiny spark of that im- 
mortality which is death — which is life, love, honour, 
goodness, death ; which is crime, fiendishness, cowardice, 
hatred, death — last of all things death. All that he 
recognised at the moment, however, was pity for a 
ruined man who bad done him good service. 

Ben and Sheirlaw parted at High Bam main gateway. 
The latter returned home, told Georgina that Adam was 
quite normal (so far as an ordinary, intelligent man 
could say) and together they settled their minds on the 
change — ^he with a considerable amount of mental ease ; 
and she without any real misgivings, yet certain in her 
own heart that, but for what she knew the change meant 
to her brother, no advantages would have persuaded her 
to become a resident at High Bam whilst Adam was 
there ; and what she desired, Sheirlaw obeyed. 

Ben went back to his duties. Talking with Adam 
was out of the question, or Ben would have gone to him ; 
he was plainly too much taxed to keep up a conversa- 
tion ; so Ben had told Mrs. Wickham to attend to his 
needs and say as little to him as possible. 

Just before darkness settled down Miriam retwned 
Ben was at hand when she arrived. He helped her out 
of the trap, noticed that she appeared to be very pleased, 
and said, 

" Hello, old girl, you're in high feather evidently. I 
began to wonder where on earth you had got to. — Been 
shopping for what you wanted this morning, I suppose ? " 

" Yes, — I've be«i for what I wanted. Let's get down' 
home, — I want to see if Benny's all right. Have you 
done for to-day ? " 

" Yes, just about — half-a-minute." He turned away, 
gave some orders to Bargate, then rejoined her, saying, 
" But I thought you only wanted to go down to the 
town ?" 

" Oh, I decided to go fiuther. Come along." 

" And you've made a day of it." 

" Yes, and a happy day. Let's get home." They 
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went on to the roadway and started homewards, she 
asking, with a sudden, secret desire to change the subject 
for the time being, " How's Adam ? " 

" Oh, about the same — poor be^ar 1 . . . I've had a 
good day, too, in a way." 

Alive with new into^st she inquired in what way. 
He told her the whole story, winding up with the re- 
mark that the Sheirlaws* company in the house would 
be good for Adam. 

*' But what about Mrs. Wickham ? You are not 
thinking of turning her away, I know. — ^Unless youVe 
got her another good place," said she. 

'* No. My idea is that you'll take her in Jane's place ; 
but let her stay at the house till Jane gets another 
situation." Jane was Miriam's maid. 

" Yes. That will be all right ; but I shall be sorry to 
lose Jane, as you know. Still, Mrs, Wickham has to be 
considered first ; and it's a pity you didn't tell me your 
plan this morning, because mother is wanting a girl and 
may get one to-morrow." 

" If that's the case, you go on and see about tea ; I'll 
slip up to the post office and send your mother a wire," 
said he, halting. 

Miriam agreed to this at once. They arranged what 
be was to put in the telegram, and parted. When he 
arrived home tea was ready — big, brown, new-laid eggs, 
toasted muffins, home-made jams, a daintily-spread 
table, flowers, and a bright, cosy room. On returning 
from upstairs he felt unusually glad and thankful at 
his domestic fortune, and was immediately sorrowful 
at the thought of Adam sitting lonely, cheerless, helpless 
up there. He wondered what he had done to come by 
such good luck, knowing that he had not deserved it, 
and had his rapid cogitations interrupted by Miriam 
saying merrily, as she gave him a cup of tea, 

'* Ajid now I suppose you want to know where I've 
been?" 

" Well, yes, of course — to Chelmsford or Maldon, I 
expect," 
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He almost added that they would have to be vety 
careful of how they spent money for some time to come ; 
but Miriam wa$..80 bright that he had not the heart to 
cast a shadow over her pleasure. 

" Well, I haven't — see ? I've been home, and that's 
the result of my trip I " And down by his plate she 
placed a cheque, drawn to him, for £200. 

He stared at the cheque, saw that it bore her father's 
signature, then looked up at her, and said rather sadly, 

" Mirry, you shouldn't." 

" What for, you silly ? " 

" Well, mine's a queer position, you know, when it 
comes to getting help from your father. It isn't as if 
we were married. Besides, I want to see what I can do 
without help." 

" But, my dear boy, you've no need to feel obligated. 
It isn't from father to you ; it's from me. I've bor- 
rowed it from him, and I'm putting it in as my share 
of the new start. You find the land and the stock 
and that, and I find the working-capital. That's fair. — 
Isn't it 7 " 

All the reply he could make at the moment was to go 
around the table and kiss her. 

But Ben was a long way from being entirely liappy 
after supper, when Miriam had gone to bed — delighted 
to her heart's content — and he sat smoking and finishing 
the details of his plans. Thoughts of Adam and Ram- 
zem would come in, making him wonder if there was 
any real, unalloyed joy in the world, if there was ever 
more than an egg-shell partition between pleasure and 
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life's jumble 

One of Ben's first movements after breakfast next 
morning — as on the previous day — was to go into High 
Bam and have a talk with Adam. He was not surprised 
to find that no change had taken place ; for somewhere 
at the back of his consciousness and vaguely apparent 
only now and then to him there was a sort of settled 
idea that Adam would be a long time in getting over 
his downfall. Perhaps it was this psychological rather 
than mental agency at work that had made Ben provide, 
in a way, for Adam to have an asylum. As for what 
he had said to the Sheirlaws about his brother staying 
at High Bam for a while, and making a new start for 
himself by-and-bye : What ebe could he say under the 
circiunstances ? — especially as these matters were his 
natural, although superficial, expectations. 

After the obvious questions he turned at once to his 
successes of the day before, thinking that the brighter 
the outlook be put to Adam the better the effect would 
be. In this (Thome returning him the £800, Miriam 
bringing her £200, etc.), as in Sheirlaw's presence on 
the previous day, he talked only on the business aspects 
of the situation, under the impression that these would 
be the points of interest to Adam, and in no way in- 
tentionally keeping back particulars of the new domestic 
arrangements. But he got little more than mono- 
syllables in reply, and there was not a live expression 
with any one of them. Finally, seeing that Adam was 
dressed for work — ^just as before — he asked, 

" Wouldn't you like to come out and potter about a 
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bit 7 — Help to keep your mind from tlie black side of 
things, old man." 

*' No, tbanks. There's nothing for me to see to." 

Ben remembered that Adam, unlike himself, was not 
a doer of things, but one who gave orders and expected 
the work to be done. 

" Well, come out with me for an hour or two," he 
said. 

" No. I don't want people to stare at me." 

" I'm not going where people are. I'm going down 
to the Ten-acre. And it's a lovely morning, look, and 
the birds are singing away like billy-o. Why, it would 
do you a world of good, man, to take a walk and listen to 
'em I " 

Adam stretched out his legs, knocked the ashes from 
his pipe, and weLS silent. He had no use for singing 
birds, except larks in pies. To him the robin's spring 
song, so sweet if rather plaintive just then, was merely 
a whistling noise. As for the more clarion-like notes of 
the thrush, from the branch of a leafless tree — and 
nearly every other tree had one at the time— they were 
worse because of being louder. Of course, Ben knew all 
this ; but he wanted to get Adam out-of-doors. Foiled 
in his efforts, he turned away, saying cheerily, 

" Ah, well, you'll be better presently — when you get 
them in and have company all the time." 

" Them ? What ' them ' ? " queried Adam, well-nigh 
as listlessly as before. 

" Why, the Sheirlaws, to be sure • " ■ • - 
were coming," said Ben, looking ba 

*' You said he was going to wo: 
Adam's slow rejoinder, marked by 
in which he appeared to be gatherir 
" Yes, and coming to live in the '. 
sister," Ben replied, without tuminj 
Had he looked back then he v 
Adam's blue eyes a stare such as hi 
them, never expected to see ; it wt 
nothing, that was wooden to some ' 
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yet in which there burnt and grew a li^t both sinister 

and happy. 

" Well, try to cheer up. I'll come in again later on," 
Ben called brightly from the doorway and went out- 
Adam sat upright. The woodenness was passing 
from his gaze. That light — the light of interest, desire, 
acquisition, passion — was biiming the dullness, shrivel- 
ling it as the fierce heat of a fire shrivels up and blackens 
out the life of a piece of delicate silk. He stood up, 
stretched his wiry figure, as though he, too, had lain in 
a Catskill sleep ; put his arms straight upward, his fists 
doubled ; brought them down again ; squared his 
broad shoulders, inflated his chest, felt every muscle 
move in him, and said, in the height of the tension, 
" My God I " 

He relaxed physically ; but the light remained and 
continued to bum. And when Ben looked in on him 
late in the afternoon he was outwardly very little differ- 
ent from what he had been in the morning. The natural 
secretiveness of his nature was too much a part of him 
not to act even automatically in covering up that oon- 
siuning passion which he had carried so successfully 
during three and a half years. 

Thus the changes were made. A legal document was 
drawn up between Ben and Sheirlaw. The brother and 
sister " moved into residence," as he termed it playfully, 
and found an immediate tenant for their cottage ; so 
they stored their furniture at High Bam, partially in 
big, empty attics, and some of it in a prepared hayloft. 
Bbs. Wickham took Jane's place ; and Ben kept only 
Bargate and Waygood as farm-hands. (The latter — ■ 
as excellent a workman as anyone need have, Ben said, 
providing that bis peculiarities were considered — still 
kept to his big, old hut. With all the drawbacks of 
living there alone, he would rather have it and " do " 
for himself, than share a better place with another 
person. But Mabel continued to wash and mend his 
clothes, also to find much happiness from day to day, 
in spite of her famUy of three. And such was her 
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quality of heart that on two or three mornings a week 
she went to High Bam to " lend a hand and no pay " ; 
but Ben saw to it that she was recompensed.) 

As for Adam : No sooner were the Sheirlaws in the 
house, than he smartened up his personal appointments 
much as of old, and became as punctual as ever ; for 
with Georgina as housekeeper neither was his regularity 
thrown away, nor had he ever any cause to complain of 
dilatoriness. On such matters as these they were as 
one. And whilst Ben had told the brother and sister 
that he would take it as a personal kindness if they 
considered Adam's peculiarities during his stay in the 
house, especially until he had out-lived his melancholia ; 
he had likewise impressed on Adam the necessity of 
treating them in the same manner and to look on 
Georgina as absolute mistress of the house — ^there was 
to be no master. 

Another thing that Adam did almost at once : He 
took to going regularly to work — at least, he looked 
on it as work ; that is, he would drive anywhere where 
there was an errand to be done beyond a mile or two, 
superintend anything, gather up eggs, feed the poultry, 
keep the garden in order, or even feed and groom a 
horse now and then when Ben came in from a day's 
ploughing, or Sheirlaw from harrowing ; for Ben soon 
made his partner a useful man, in an easy way, and they 
got on well together. But Adam would not do anything 
in close co-operation with either Bargate or Waygood. 
To him they were farm-menials, and he could not 
condescend to work with them. 

Neither did he put off the whole of his melancholia, 
either by day or evening. Ordinarily he was an almost 
silent man, given to spells of what appeared to be 
introspection — so much so, in fact, that both Ben 
and Sheirlaw agreed that he might be a year in re- 
covering from lus down&ll. Of course, their opinions 
were iMsed on superficialities. Had they known the 
secrets of Adam's mind, or possessed some other true 
key to his psycholc^, they would have talked other- 
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wise and have been quick to act differently tow&tds 
Adam — the one mainly out of affection and sympathy, 
and the other in the interest of safety. 

The one thing that Ben did not like in Adam at this 
time was the latter's fondness for ai^uing about fatalism, 
attacks of which seized him now and then. To the 
younger brother this trend savoured too much of real 
unhealthiness of mind ; and as it had come with the 
downfall and was on the increase, it gave Ben many an 
anxious thought for Adam, particularly when the latter 
would have it that if a person were predestined to a 
violent death nothing could avert the calamity. Not 
that Ben foresaw madness in it, nor anything half so 
terrible. What he disliked so much and strove against 
so robustly was the weakness of the idea. At the same 
time at the back of his mind, for the most part as sub- 
consciously as the early impression had been that Adam 
would not soon rise from his disaster, there was a slight, 
unheeded feeling of the uncanny order towards this new 
characteristic of Adam's. 

On the other hand, Sheirlaw saw nothing wrong in 
the bent. To him it was merely an academic question, 
a problem that was always worth discussing, providing 
that something fresh could be got out of it. But as he — 
in Ben's phrase — " could talk Adam up a tree and keep 
him there," he also grew to be soon tired of the subject. 
Still, for the sake of politeness and the smooth woriung 
of companionship, he indulged Adam's leaning whenever 
it came uppermost ; and U this happened to be on an 
evening when only they and Georgina were present in 
the dining-room, Sheirlaw would contrive that they 
went up to Adam's den. There they talked and 
smoked their fill, the while Sheirlaw enjoyed a glass of 
whisky, which, along with all other intoxicants, Adam 
now steadfastly refused to touch. 

But these occasions did not come often during the 
first three months or so ; for on most evenings Ben and 
Miriam, or Ben alone, spent a couple of hours at High 
Bam. Thus, socially and in business matters, the brother 
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and sister became acquainted with Ben to the extent of 

r^^tting considerably that they had seen so little of 
him during their stay in the village ; which applied also 
to Miriam, although in a rather less degree because of 
her individualist views of life and certain conventions. 

At the outset this visiting was mainly at the instance 
of Ben. He did it both for the welfare of Adam and of 
the brother and sister, therefore in the interest of his 
project generally ; and on these evenings Adam naturally 
reluced a little. At the same time, Miriam was as 
willing as Ben on this point, especially as she liked 
Georgina none the worse for being brought into closer 
contact. In fact, Miriam welcomed the change, seeing 
that it made so acceptable a break in her social isolation. 
More, it brought her now and then in contact with others, 
who were visiting the Sheirlaws ; but it never secured 
her an invitation to any of their houses, which, whether 
they knew it or not, kept alive her scorn of them. 

In all this Adam's conduct towards Georgina was 
quite what it should be. Not by word or look did he 
once arouse her former suspicion ; so that she grew 
quickly to think the more that she had been mist^en, 
and to pity him in her heart. But her pity was entirely 
on account of his misfortune ; at the back of it there 
was still an inherent dislike — a dishke that was already 
growing, and finding a little rooting-ground in her 
brother's mind, because of Adam's occasional lapses 
from good taste. So far these had been no more than 
hints of that unpleasant streak which Ben knew to be 
a part of Adam's composition. They broke out only at 
rare intervals, happily ; and, in his secretiveness, Adam 
kept them in whenever Ben was there, and so avoided 
a lecture. 

During this time Ben's feeling of humiliation, shame 
and meanness had not relaxed in the least. The stress 
of circumstances brought about by Adam's collapse ; 
his own greater responsibility {not exactly anxiety as 
to his material future, for be had faith in himself and 
no particular hankering after a big success), and his 
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heavier daily toU had combined to keep the old worry 
under somewhat, but not to lessen it in any way. And 
eren if it had diminished there was at hand that which 
would soon have given it new life. This was a visit 
frwn Ramzem. 

It happened that the latter was passing down the 
road, on his way home. No other pedestrians were 
within sight or sound. Evening had just set in, and the 
biggish living-room of the cottage was lit up ; but the 
blind had not been lowered, and Ramzem was pulled up, 
as by some unseen hand, directly opposite the window. 
This was his first opportunity of seeing what the inside 
of the room was like ; and, although he was not a man 
of much finesse in such matters, he could not do other 
than take in the main features by a rapid glance — yet 
not so rapid as to prevent him from noticing that the 
furnishing and decorations generally were on the lines 
of those few pictures and things, with which Miriam had 
made a half-hearted and far too circumscribed an effort 
to vary the staid monotony of the appointments of Mill 
Farm. 

The light was thrown from a big standard-lamp in a 
comer to the right of the window ; and as the cottage 
was only some twelve feet beyond the trim hedge that 
divided it from the roadside path, Ramzem had no 
difficulty in discerning the various objects in the room. 
Ben was in his chair, slantingly, and reading a news- 
paper, on the other side of the fireplace. How com- 
fortable it all appeared to be I Peace and content 
seemed to sit on everything. Ramzem's rather inset 
chest heaved heavily at what be saw and the thoughts 
it aroused. 

Suddenly on the quietude there was a child's cry. 
Ben threw down his news-sheet, went nearly out of 
sight in the middle of the floor, and reappeared again in 
an instant, with Benny in his arms. He dropped 
straight back into his chair, throwing the child up with 
the action, catching him again, tickling him, and doing 
half-a-dozen wild things in a moment, idl to make Benny 
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change his tune. Miriam hurried in and up tp Ben's 
chair, just as his efforts were successful, and made to 
take Benny ; but his father would not let him go, and 
for some moments there was a laughing struggle for 
possession of him. This ended in Benny being put 
back to his cushions and toys on the floor, and in his 
father and mother playing with him there. 

Some two or three minutes later the front-door was 
opened and closed again. Ben and Miriam, expecting 
to see Adam or Sheirlaw (both of whom were now in the 
habit of coming in this fashion), turned their faces to 
the doorway, and saw Ramzem enter it, with his bowler 
hat in one hand, his ash-stick in the other, and he saying 
quietly, in the old. rather hard voice that Miriam knew 
so well and now incidently thought was a trifle *' chesty," 

" Excuse me." 

They had come to their feet like a pair of springed 
figures, and were staring hard, silenced, at the tall, dark, 
spare man, whose shoulders were much more forward 
than they had been some sixteen months ago, and 
whose longish face had sharpened perceptibly. But the 
most arresting feature about him was his eyes ; dark, 
of a fair size and always rather deeply-set, they were 
now sunken, and full of a sorrow that can be described 
only as a humid light of considerable strength. Unable 
to bear longer that sight through the window, he had 
yielded to overpowering desire, heartache, sense of 
injury and other moving forces. 

This was the first time Miriam had seen Ramzem 
since that bleak November day in her father's house, 
and the change in him struck sorrow to her heart. Ben 
had, of course, seen him off and on all the time, but not 
close at hand for some months gone by. Now Ram- 
zem's nearness and the fact that the strong light of the 
lamp was showing directly on his face made him appear 
to be almost cadaverous. Because of the difference in 
their ideals and sexes Ben's hurt was considerably deeper 
than Miriam's, 

Bamzem laokc the painful silenoe by adding slowly. 
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" Have you no thought for me T . . . You're happy, 
an' p'r'aps you deserve it — God knows — I can't teU. 
But don't you think I might deserve a bit, too ? " He 
advanced a couple of paces into the room, as he con- 
tinued in the same even, quiet manner, " I saw you 
through the window, an' 't was more than flesh an' 
blood could stand to took on an' go away." Still 
Miriam and Ben were too embarrassed to make a reply. 
" An' I wondered if you ever gave rae a thought when 
you're so happy as this. Mebbe I deserve a bit of it, 
mebbe I don't — 'tisn't for me to say. But I can't see 
as how I've wronged either of you so much that you 
should rob me as you have done an' are doin' now," 

Be paxised again ; and Ben said, pointing to the 
child and looking at Miriam, 

*' Take him out." 

She picked up Benny, and was going out with him, 
still feeling profound regret for Ramzem, yet now 
wishing equally that he had not intruded on them and 
thinking that she could tell him to go about his business, 
when he said, with his gaze fastened on the child, 

" He's yours, Ben Withers, I know ; but as he's part 
of her, an' she's mine, he's not all yours ; an' the Lord 
is witness I'd give all I have if he was all mine." 

As Miriam disappeared Ben enquired, crushing his 
emotion into the background, wondering why he was 
asking Ramzem to stay, yet conscious that he could 
not do less than ask the man to take a seat, 

" Will you sit down ? " 

Ramzem accepted the invitation by dropping quietly 
on to a chair behind the door ; and the two men looked 
steadily at each other, Ben wondering what on earth he 
was to say, and Ramzem merely waiting. Happily 
for Ben, Ramzem opened up with, in the same even 
tone as before, 

" I'd ask you. as a feelin' man with some sense of 
justice, to turn her out, an' show you are a man — the 
man everybody ses you used to be ; but wfaere'd be the 
good of it ? She wouldn't ccmie back to me — all Heaven 
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couldn't persuade her, an* I linow as Hell couldn't drive 
her — not when she's made up her mind, an' specially 
now. An' if you stood to yourself as a man, an' put 
away this evil livin', this keepin' what isn't yours, 
'twould only make her miserable as I am. . . . No, 
'twouldn't do any good to do that," 

'* No, it wouldn't, Mr. Ramzem," said Ben at last, 
sighing audibly. " That's where the evil lies, and for 
that reason I can't do it, not even if you asked me. I 
know it's what I ought to do, in one way. I know 
I'm a contemptible thing ; but I also know that, having 
committed the initial and unpardonable wrong, I'm 
CEirrying out the lesser evil ; and if there's some satis- 
faction in that, you can rest assured I haven't an easy 
mind long together." 

" 'Twouldn't be right if you had. I'd fight you, Ben 
Withers — I'm not afraid of pain, an' I can hit hard — 
but where'd be the good of it ? " 

*' No, there'd be no good in that either, though it would 
serve me right if I got a good hiding," assented Ben, 

" I'm a man of peace, meself," Ramzem continued, 
as if Ben had not spoken. " I'm no fighter. I believe 
that what can't be got without fightin' isn't worth 
fightin' for ; an' I believe you're the same." 

" Yes, on the whole I am," 

For the life of him Ben knew not what else to say. 
The embarrassment be had felt on Ramzem's entrance 
was coming back, strong as before. He began to wonder 
how he was to get his visitor out of the house, and how 
Miriam was feelmg upstairs. Still looking at him in 
the same steady way as he bad done all through, Ram- 
zem resumed, 

" I never thought I'd such an enemy as you've bin. 
I never did you any harm " 

" I'm not your enemy, Mr. Ramzem — not of my own 
free-will." 

" You took my wife away," 

For a moment Ben was cornered, then he answered 
earnestly, 
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" Ye$. But, as God's my jiidge, it wasn't as your 
enemy 1 — it wasn't to do you any harm I " 

" But 3«>u took her." 

" I did ; and in one sense no one could rue it more 
than I do. . . . But, if I may say it, why don't you divorce 
her, now things are as they are T " 

" Never," and his lips came together in a way that 
made the upper one bow outwards in its middle, and the 
black mustache become as a rollcd-up hedgehog's quills. 

" But she'll never come back, as you know," Ben 
expostulated. 

" 'Tdon't matter a damn. She's mine ; an* s'£ar 
as I can I'll keep her mine till I dies." 

Ben was about to say something as to the futility of 
this dog-in-the-manger attitude, when Ramzem con- 
tinued, still in the same j^odding manner, 

" If you tell me a man hasn't enemies, I say he's 
eether a man without character, or he's a downright 
hypocrite ; an* if I haven't one, I'm not the other. 
But I never thought as I'd an enemy who'd take away 
my wife." 

" Well, if you look at it in that light it's different. 
But all I can say is that I never thought of doing harm 
to you ; I'd no reason to — you never did harm to 
me " 

" I didn't, so help me Cod." 

'^ And having done what I did, there was nothing 
for it but to do as I'm doing now." 

" Yes, there was — yes, there was, Ben Withers. You 
shouldn't have lived with her." 

" But the child, Mr. Ramzem. . . . Another thing, 
Miriam would never have come back to you on any 
account — not because of you- " 

" That's gospel — I know it. Besides, you're healthy 
an* strong an' fine to lo4^ at, 'cept for that bum ; an* 
I'm dyin' as I walk." Ben bc^an to negative this, but 
he continued, " Nay, you needn't say I'm not. I know 
I'm goin* ; it's a long walk, but ev'ry step makes it 
shorter." 
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" Don't say that. You have many years before you 
yet," said Ben, with an effort to break Ramzem's painful 
melancholy. 

" Oh, but I do say it. An' what o' me if 'twasn't 
true 7 Has the Lord no kindness, Ben Withers ? " 
Ben was silent. Ramzern stood up, still looking at 
Ben as he did at first, and added, " Help us Heaven { 
we're all in need of it. There be some queer things in 
this life." 

Without another word he put on his hat and. went 
out, heedless of Ben at his heels, as he was of the 
latter's " Good-night " and expression of sorrow for 
him. He opened the outer door, passed on to the 
garden-path and made for the gate, muttering distinctly, 
*' Ay, some queer things in this life," 

Thus Ben and Miriam were left to talk of his visit, 
and so to get a new sense of how deep grief can lie. 
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TENDENCIEa AND CONTEaTS 

It was midday, a Monday, and Ben was taking his 
meals at High Bam, because of Miriam having gone 
home for the day, and taken Mrs. Wickham to look 
after Benny, rather than leave him at home with her. 

The two brothers and the Sheirlaws were at table — 
Ben at the head, as the brother and sister would have 
it, whenever he took dinner or supper in the house. 
Adam was on his left ; and every now and then he 
would lean over to Ben and make some half-whispered 
reference to an exceptional case of immorality in quasi- 
high-life, which was then appearing in the newspapers. 
As usual, this was being made the most of in certain 
Sunday " rags," which had always formed a part of 
Adam's rest-day literature, and on which he spent the 
most of the day now that he never went to either In- 
stitute or diurch. This being the first day of the week, 
and as instinct — if nothing else — had prevented him 
from attempting to discuss the subject with Sheirlaw, 
he was so full of it that he could not keep it in on this 
occasion whilst Ben was at his elbow. 

It was distasteful enough to Ben on its own account ; 
but it was altogether too much to have sniggling bawdi- 
ness, however well-veiled, at table with the Sheirlaws — 
who, as Ben silrmised by their embarrassment, guessed 
to what Adam referred. By pretending not to hear, 
ignoring Adam and tiuning immediately to '^Kak to 
Sheirlaw, and by other subterfuges, Ben did his best 
to check the nuisance. This, however, had small effect. 
Then Adam hinted strongly at a particularly out- 
S74 
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rageoiis incident in the case, and broke at once into a 
thin, discordant laugh. He had always laughed in " e " ; 
but of late its character had become an elongated "e," 
with something in it — a sort of inner tone — that set 
most persons' teeth on edge. Unable to put up with 
this conduct any longer, and fearing that it would be- 
come worse, if not stopped at once, Ben asked severely, 

" Have you made preparations for going to Maldon 
this afternoon ? " 

"No," answered Adam, pulled up by the sudden 
change of subject and the angry expression on Ben's 
face. 

Ben took out his note-book, wrote a few words, tore 
out the page, placed it in front of Adam, and said, 

" Well, then, go, and take that." With the action 
he turned immediately and began to talk to Sheirlaw 
and Georgins on a subject that was mutual. 

In the meantime Adam read : " For goodness* sake 
stop it, man, and let the dirty case alone. You are 
bel^ving yourself as if you were in a brothel." 

Adam said no more at that meal, except in replies 
of two or three words when asked if he would have a 
helping from this or that dish. But as this was no 
uncommon happening it could pass as not having been 
caused by Ben's note, the truth of which was rather 
surmised by Sheirlaw and his sister. The note had, 
however, so thoroughly and abruptly jerked Adam out 
of this temporary speU of his incipient madness^ as to 
plunge him just as suddenly into one of his fits of silence 
and aloofness. Under ordinary circumstances he would 
have gone on in this manner for a day or two, probably 
longer in this case, because of the hurt he had received 
by the exaggerated style in which Ben had called him 
to himself. In fact, this pain was chiefly the cause of 
his silence. 

When the meal was finished, Adam went straightway 
to his " den," without a word to any one. Not that 
such an action on his part would have attracted atten- 
tion, were it not for the atmosphere that had come over 
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things from the begiitning of his references, and had 
been so accentuated by Ben's note. As it was, general 
relief was felt when he disappeared. 

As to his own mind at this time, and practically the 
same since the day when Ben took Sheirlaw to see him 
about the return of the £100 : He knew his condition, 
knew it by instinct, knew it by that touch of pre-destina- 
tion which was in his mind when he talked of fatalism. 
At times he was even half -sure of the black end towards 
which he was drifting, and only the secretiveness of his 
nature kept him from such a mad break-out as would 
have shown the true state of his mind. The inherent 
self-repression of his temperament was making him play 
a heroic part at the last, without his recognising it as 
anything more than his own necessity. At other times he 
was so hopeless as to be near yielding to what would 
speedily have become frenzy ; then a sight of Georgina 
would pull him straight again and keep him so for a 
few days — only to break out with some unconsidered 
piece of bad taste, the silent reception of which would 
give him a mental jerk that sent him to the solitude of 
his " den " for a day ; and he alone knew of the half-mad 
hours spent there. Such were the outer signs of what 
Adam, inhis heart, knew to be an implacable inevitability. 

That Adam's peculiarities were deepening, worsening, 
the Sheirlaws knew painfully, and Ben had an inkling — 
one that he thrust away whenever it entered his mind, 
as he would thrust aside almost any particularly un- 
pleasant fact that need not be attended to at the mo- 
ment ; and one that, after all, might — would, he hoped^ 
prove to be only the semblance of a fact. But although 
Ben did not see how much more erratic Adam's moods 
were becoming, how less and less his changes appeared 
to have cause or reason ; he did know of the occasional 
whole day spent by Adam in his " den," for no apparent 
physical reason, also of his brother's returning irrit- 
ability. 

After half-an-hour spent in smoking and talking of 
the work in hand, Ben left the house, saying that he 
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was going to look at the young cattle he had bought 
and put into the two big meadows, the securing of which 
had proved to be easier than expected. 

A few minutes later Georgina entered the room, 
closed the door, went up to her brother, as he reclined, 
in the '* afternoon fashion " that was dear to him, and 
in what had formerly been Ben's chair, she asking signi- 
ficantly, 

" What do you think of it ? " 

" You mean Adam ? " 

" Yes." She had come to exert her influence. 

" Well, he is certainly becoming worse. I hardly 
know what to say." In addition to his natural hesi- 
tancy, Sheirlaw was rather hand-tied by Adam's past 
kindnesses to him, which he, in his lack of better know- 
ledge, put down as being a charge due entirely on his 
generosity. 

" / do," remarked Georgina in that final way of hers. 

" What ? " Yet he knew by the hard light in her eyes. 

" I think it is high time you had a talk with his brother. 
I can't continue to live here, with him getting worse," 
she answered ; and Sheirlaw knew that the talk 
would have to be, because she had set her mind on it. 

Georgina was thinking of certain odd occasions when 
she bad, of late, caught Adam looking at her in a strange 
manner ; a manner that was unpleasant, but not easy 
to define, and which as yet she rather feared to 
put into words. As to Adam's past favours to 
Sheirlaw: Whilst thankful for them, it was not in 
Georgina's disposition to put an undue value on them, 
especially now, when they had been so depreciated — 
in her eyes — by his recent conduct. Her brother 
apart, she was nothing if not practical. 

" The worst of it is, you can't fasten on anything 
except his eccentric ways," he replied presently. " The 
man is sane enough ; he is only queer and . . ." He 
would not have his sister subjected to coarseness. Yet 
how he wished that this unpleasant matter had not 
fallen to him I 
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" Objectionable," Geoi^ina finished. 

" Well, . . . yes, objectionable — that is, when he shows 
himself as he did now." 

" Yes. And who can say he won't do it again to- 
morrow. You know he always picks the vilest things 
out of those beastly papers to talk about." 

" I regret to say I do. I wonder if I could broach 
the subject with him, and get him to see it as we do." 

" No, Frank ; it would be too risky — it would mean 
some unpleasantness most likely. You know how easily 
he is irritated." 

" Unfortunately that is true." 

*' The only thing to do is to go to his brother, tell 
him all about it, and say that if he does not take 
Adam out of the house, we must leave it — I must, at 
any-rate." 

" Well, that would be rather drastic. No, let us 
wait a few days and see if anything of the sort occurs 
again ; then, if it does, I shall have a good case to go 
with." 

" Very well ; but if it does happen again, and you 
don't go to him at once, I shall." And leaving him 
with a little mpre ease of mind, yet knowing that she 
would keep her word, Georgina returned to her duties. 

A short time afterwards Adam came downstairs, 
went out and around to the stables to prepare for his 
drive to Maldon. There he found Bargate and told him 
to get the trap ready at once. In these days the cow- 
man's time was so fully occupied, smart worker as he 
was, that Ben had given orders to all and sundry that 
he was never to be taken from his work without due 
warning, and generally not without Ben's sanction. 
On the present occasion Bargate pointed out, respect- 
fully enough, that he was already far behind with his 
work, because of Adam having sent him twice to the 
village during the forenoon. Heedless of this Adam 
repeated his order, and Bargate said, 

" 01 caan't do it. Yew must hamess-out yemelf 
this toime." 
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" What ? — damn you I You tell me to do it my- 
self 1 '* cried Adam, starting towards him. 

Bargate straightened up from his pitchfork, and 
began quietly, 

" Din't yew coom a daamnen' me, Meester Adaam. 
Meester Ben din't dew it, an* " 

Adam was at his side, had struck him a sounding, 
open-handed blow on his ear and was saying viciously, 

" You'll tell me to do a thing myself I — ^Will you t 
You whelp, I'll skin you ! " 

"Will yew? Then be the Lor' there'll be two 
skeenners I " squeaked Bargate in a high-pitched key, 
and stood on the defensive. " Din't yew coom that 
agen, 'r be the Lor' ! " 

Adam was making at him a second time, but did not 
reach him. Thb was one of Mabel's afternoons of 
volimtary help, and through the kitchen-window she 
had seen the fracas and run out, followed by the servant 
and Georgina. Snatching up a handy hay-fork as she 
ran, she brought the handle of it down smartly on Adam's 
shoulders, just as he lifted his hand to strike Bargate 
again, she crying, 

" You touch my husband ! — Will you ? — You ! you ! " 

And down came the handle of the fork again — one, 
two, three, as rapidly as thought and with considerable 
weight, for Mabel was no weakling. Around spun 
Adam to meet his new adversary, and was as much 
flabbergasted at seeing her as he had been at the hrst 
blow. Still the handle came down, whack, whack, 
whack, and she fired such remarks at him as her first 
one. 'Adam advanced slowly, feinting with his arms 
and trying to get' a grasp on the f 
too deft with it for him to do thi 
struck, the blows falling on his an 
called vainly to her to desist, an 
behind ready to spring like a cat or 
latter should be about to close wi 
tip of the handle hit Adam's nose, 
miade it bleed profusely. This en 
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halted, with one hand to his nose and the blood running 
between his fingers. Bargate came around to see what 
had happened. Georgina and the maid kept their 
places and exchanged remarks. Mabel, who had in- 
stinctively avoided trying to hit Adam's head, lowered 
her weapon and said, 

" There, that serves you right, though I didn't mean 
it I P'r'aps you'll let a little, inoffensive man alone 
now, when he's doing his work I " 

Without a word Adam went past her, in by the back- 
doorway and up to hi£ room. Georgina sent the maid 
after him to get him water, etc. Mabel threw down the 
fork, fearing in her heart tha,t she had gone too far, yet 
valiantly defending her action ; and Bargate came along 
at her side, supporting her contention as strongly as his 
squeak would allow without his making a scream of it, 
whilst at the same time he declared that the heavens 
could bear witness as to his innocence of the origin of 
the trouble. Geoigina cut this short by telling him he 
had better hurry off emd find his master and tell him 
what had happened. He adduced the argument that 
had caused the upset ; and Georgina thought that, after 
all, perhaps it would be unwise to send him with the 
news to Ben. So she went indoors, found her brother 
just going out, told him of what had occurred and said 
he ought to carry the tidings. Sheirlaw thought the 
matter was not important enough to bother about. 
Georgina pointed out that because of Adam's peculiari- 
ties there was no knowing what he might come down 
and do ; and, seeing the truth of this, also aware that 
Geoigina meant he should go, Sheirlaw set off on the 
errand. 



Thinkmg for the most part of Adam's behaviour at 
the table, remembering that streak in his composition 
which he (Ben) had always so disliked, and wondering if 
there had been any previous exhibitions such as the 
one that day, Ben waUted down to the nearer of the two 
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meadows. That he was troubled about Adam he would 
Dot have denied. In a lesser degree he was also anxious 
as to whether or not his brother was generally making 
himself obnoxious to the Sheirlaws. Everything was 
going so well — Adam and that conscience-matter apart 
— ^that this day's incident had set Ben asking himself 
some pertinent and disturbing questions. It had thrown 
him newly and forcibly up against his disappointment 
that Adam had shown not the least sign of ever rising 
from the downfall, up against the strengthening fact 
that Adam's eccentricities were growing in prominence 
if not in number. 

With these and similar thoughts running through his 
head he paused to look at his young herd ; but it was 
matters concerning Adam that occupied his mind, not 
the cattle. Meanwhile, from a stunted elm further 
along the hedge a missel-thrush was shouting imperi- 
ously (in bird-notes it was distinctly a shout) : 

" Oive-it-TO — give-it-up — givo-it-i^ ! 
IU)tt«ii-j'"> — rotton-job — rotten — job ! " 

To Ben this, presently, was distinctly what it said. 
But, then, as Amy could have told Ben, the trick of this 
bold whistler (he was no warbler) was to make his snatches 
of militant melody seem to say just that which fitted 
the listener's mind or temporary mood. In fact, as 
Ben thrust away his tmpleasant cogitations and forcibly 
settled his mind on the adjacent cattle, to make tentative 
plans as to this and that item of the herd, the thrush 
tootled out : 



At least it sounded so like this and he was so impera- 
tive to boot that Ben turned towards him and asked 
aloud, " What the dickens do you know about it ? '* 
But the bird took no heed. He piped away to the after- 
noon and the world at large, as he had done to the early 
meaning, and would do to the departing day, varying 
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his line now and then with shorter ejacuJatioas, broken 
bits and odd, long notes that did but serve to emphasise 
his usual : 

" Giv»-it-ap— give-it-up— givB-it-up I " 

When Ben had surveyed the cattle to his satisfaction 
he turned away, bad his attention arrested in the act 
by the oak-coppice — now dark-green again in its setting 
of bright-green — and over it the red roof and chinuieys 
of Mill Farm. 

In a moment he was again in the toils of unpleasant 
thought, of even bitter reflections ; for since the night 
when Ramzem walked in on him and Miriam, ill-fortune 
had flung the two men close to each other once or twice 
a week. Whenever they had gone to market, at Maiden 
or Chelmsford, they had passed one another within 
arm's reach — ^without any recognition, of course. It 
seemed to Ben as if the spirit of retribution was at work 
afresh, with the object of keeping Samzem's days 
and palpable sorrow ever before him. At any-rate, he 
was certainly and secretly beginning again to feel the 
heel of remorse, even as he had first felt it over the guUty 
meeting in the wood. 

With a resolute endeavour to put the matter behind 
him — seeing that all the r^ret and sorrow in the world 
could do no good then — he continued his turn about, and 
made along the hedge for the gateway and the road. 
As he passed under the elm-tree, he fancied the thrush 
cried out: 



Some yards further ahead he stepped on to the low 
bartk to look over the hedge at the other meadow, and 
became instantly still as possible. A little way to his 
left a viper lay sunning itself on a gently sloping part of 
the bank. It was curled up, but evidently awake, for 
the head moved ever so slightly now and then. A few 
feet nearer to Ben, at the foot of the bank and apparently 
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hidden from the snake by two hig tufts of grass, was a 
full-grown hedgehog, and Ben came to the conclusion 
that it was watching for an opportunity to spring. He 
had, of course, heard of wild-nature fights amongst 
weazels, stoats, buck rabbits, snakes and animals, and 
even birds and animals, and had seen some ; but here 
there appeared to be one coming which he would give 
much to witness. If only the viper would uncoil and 
move away, thought Ben ; and b^an to wonder if he 
could throw something on to it without discomposing 
the hog. 

Whilst he looked around for a piece of stick or a stone, 
the brownish head came up, was poised some nine 
inches above the remaining coils, and a survey was 
made. Evidently satisfied with its outlook, the snake 
went down the bank and turned obliquely in Ben's 
direction. 

*' Now," thought Ben, " will he see Mr. Prickles ? " 

Obviously it did not, for it kept on. Then as its tail 
was passing the second clump of grass, the hog was on 
it like lightning, had the end of the taU between his 
needle-like teeth, and was rolled up. So rapid was the 
action that practically the first change Ben saw was the 
mad lashing of the snake — here, there, everjTvhere, in 
its evermore torturing efforts to get rid of the inflexible 
ball, on the spines of which it was all the time piercing 
itself more and more by the disorganized nature of its 
wild endeavours, as it kept the ball jumping to and fro 
by its own agonized jerks, the while it spat venom im- 
potently in all directions. 

So furious was it all and so freely the blood flew that 
before many minutes were past the snake lay panting. 
Slowly the hog relaxed just enough to secure a fresh grip, 
then up he squeezed again, and the lashing game was 
renewed on the instant. But the snake soon quietened 
down this time, and in a few minutes more it was dead. 
Presently " Mr. Prickles " unrolled again, just as cauti- 
ously as before ; but he kept the process going, till at 
last his bloody, little, long, black snout and snudl twink- 
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ting eyes appeared from amongst the spikes, and pointing 
towards the viper's head. At that he paused, remained 
motionless, and Ben thought what a ludicro-terrible 
little wretch he appeared to be. In spirit Ben laughed 
at him, even while he felt that there was something of 
the devil about the beast. 

" Prickles," being satisfied apparently, that his foe 
was dead, began to feed away at the end where he was ; 
and Ben left him to his well-earned meal, thinking how 
like to life the contest had been, in a way. There was 
Sin (the hog) lurking unseen in the way of beautiful life 
(the snake), ready to pounce on it unawares and destroy 
it, the moment it moved forth in the sun of circumstances 
— only, what about the snake's poison ? Was life all 
lovely without and all foul within ? No ; and there he 
found his allegory broken on an insurmountable barrier. 

Still it kept him thinking till he met Sheirlaw on the 
road and learnt what had occurred up at the house. 
With his annoyance freshened up (Bargate was too 
valuable a hand to lose at any time and particularly at 
that juncture) and asking few questions — seeing that 
Sheirlaw was repeating only what he had been told — 
Ben hastened back to High Bam and went straight to 
Adam's rooni. But Adam would neither come out Dor 
open his door. So Ben repaired to the cowman, heard 
his story, believed him (he had never found cause for 
doubting the man in anything), and decided that he 
must have a " straight talk " with Adam, however im- 
pleasant it should be, either that evening or first thing 
on the morrow. 

In the meantime he once more summoned Mabel to 
the dining-room, gave her an awkward two or three 
minutes (in the interest of discipline ; secretly he ad- 
mired her action, as that of a wife) ; and, despite her 
strenuous contention that she had done only what was 
right, he left her to the beUef that another outbreak of 
that sort on her part would be the end of her second spell 
at High Bam. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

TO THia END 

It was not that night, nor the following day, that Ben 
got an opportunity of speaking to Adam. Failing to 
persuade the latter out of his room after breakfast, 
Ben went off to Maldon on the errand which Adam should 
hare performed on the previous day. 

Then Adam appeared, left the house at once, and the 
next thing seen of him was early in the evening, when 
a fly from the town deposited him at the door, he hic- 
coughing a phrase he had learnt during the day, " Drunk 
for a day and dead for ever. Well, I'm damned ! " 

Sheirlaw helped htm up to his room, left him there, 
and awaited the coming of Ben ; who presently arrived 
with Miriam, to play cards for an hour. Ben went up 
and put Adam to bed. In the meantime, Georgina 
said a few words to her brother ; the result being that 
when Ben came downstairs, Sheirlaw — much against 
his will, despite the necessity of what he was about to 
do — asked him into the drawing-room. Twenty minutes 
later Ben had agreed that Adam must leave the house 
without any delay, and had promised to see the thing 
done. That evening cards were not a success ; Ben 
could not keep his mind on the game, and all the cheering 
words that Miriam could say on their arrival home failed 
to brighten him up in the least. 

When Ben went to his brother's door next morning 
he found it locked again ; and, as Adam refused to 
open it, Ben put bis boot-sole opposite the lock, sent 
the dooT in with a bang, walked in and shut the door 
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again. Adam was in bed, his eyes bleered and half 
vacant in their expression, and his nose still bearing 
sighs of its contact with the fork-handle. He lay still, 
as if bursting the door open was of no account. 

" Now, look here, Adam, we've had enough of this," 
said Ben, tumbling the clothes off the chair by the bed- 
head and sitting on it. " The Sheirlaws refuse to have 
you in the house any longer ; and I'm not surprised. 
The way you're going on is shameful. It seems as if 
you haven't a scrap of thought either for yourself 
or me.'* 

" And who're they to turn me out ? The place isn't 
theirs I " snapped Adam petulantly. 

"No. But according to the contract between us 
they have the right of the house while the partnership 
lasts. Another thing, I brought them into the house 
partly for your sake " 

" My sake 1 " 

" Yes, to be company for you, as well as for Miss 
Sbeirlaw to manage the house. Otherwise they could 
have remained in their own place, and he worked with 
me." 

" Oh." 

" As it is, they're here ; and I'm satisfied with what 
they're doing. I'm not satisfied with what you're 
doing." 

*' No — I've got no money or anything to put into it, 
so now I most go I " 

" Yes, you had your shoulder you could have put 
into it, and you could have kept yourself decent, and 
that would have been enough — quite enough' " 

" I'm not 8 farm-hand ! " 

" Instead of that you've gone idling about, doing 
light jobs when you liked, upsetting my arrangements, 
and making yourself objectionable in the house." 

" Who has ? " 

" I saw enough on Monday. And I'm not saying- this 
in retaliation, but merely to show you what others 
see." 
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" Damn others ! Am I to live by them, and be cast 
aside for 'em ? " cried Adam, sitting up in bed. 

" Nobody is more sorry for you than I am, not even 
yourself " 

'* It looks like it I— Doesn't it ? " ■ 

'* And now it's come to this, I'm going to ask you to go 
away quietly. — Go down to a watering place on the 
coast for a spell, and get yoiuself pulled together." 

" But how am I to live ? I've no money to keep me 
in a boarding-house." 

" I haven't let you want so far. — Have I ? " asked 
Ben, giving him a reproachful look. " I'll see to that. 
In the meantime I'D see Everton, at Baddow (a farmer- 
acquaintance), and ask him if he'll take you into the 
house as a help, till the partnership runs out with Sheir- 
law ; then they may go back to their cottage, and Miriam 
and I may come into the house here, and you have our 
cottage." 

" But why can't I come into the house ? Isn't it my 
home as well as yours ? " Knowing his lack of stamina 
and secret malady, he had a premonition of futiue 
helplessness, and clung to the house concerning which 
he had built up such imaginary honours. 

" It was, and it may be again, if you do the right 
thing," answered Ben quietly, and regretting Miriam's 
fixed resolve not to live in the house with Adam. 

" Yes, I know. I was marked out for a failure. I'm 
only fulfilling my destiny, and you're turning on me 
because of it t " Adam exclaimed miserably, dropping 
back on the bed. 

"Don't talk such rubbish," Ben said, standing up. 
" You pull yourself together and get ready to go to one 
of the lively places on the coast. A few weeks down 
there will pick you up again." Ben moved towards the 
door, adding, " You'd better take to-day to pack up and 
get over yesterday, then you'll be ready to start in the 
morning." 

Adam replied with a peevish reflection that he would 
not have treated Ben in such a manner. This led to 
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some discussion of Adam's behaviour versus what 
Ben's would have been if their positions were reversed. 
Finally, with the reiteration that Adam should brace 
himself up and make a fresh start, Ben left the room, 
told Sheirlaw that Adam was going on the follow- 
ing day, and went about his duties. He had carried 
the matter through according to his intention, when 
entering it — 1.0. with a strong hand, in the only manner 
that could be effective with Adam under the circum- 
stances. But his heart was far sadder than Sheirlaw 
thought, or Adam, in his petulance and perversity, 
would have admitted. 

The prospect of Adam's departure was a painful sort 
of relief to Sheirlaw, who could not forget the kindnesses 
which Adam had done to him in the past. He was still 
grateful for those favours, and the more so when he 
thought of them as having been entirely disinterested. 
In addition, if Adam had only conducted himself in an 
ordinary manner, Sheirlaw would have been glad of his 
presence in the house merely because of his being a man, 
therefore one with whom he could talk on men's subjects ; 
for they were both of one political cast, and. whilst 
Sheirlaw could impart much knowledge on the topics 
that are common to a well-educated man, he could also 
learn a considerable amount of forming from Adam's 
conversation. Moreover, Sheirlaw had now as keen a 
desire to be a good second to Ben as it was in his nature 
to be keen on anything. 

With Georgina matters were different. Adam's going 
was an unalloyed pleasure to her. In her mind his 
eccentricities savoured of some deep-seated trouble, of 
something that might become worse at any time. Be- 
sides, in her secret heart she had of late grown rather to 
dread him — why, she could not have said exactly ; yet 
the basis of this fear was a lurking return of that old 
suspicion, coupled with a certain, small, intuitive loath- 
ing that had been increased by his fondness for the 
garbage in those week-end newspapers, both of which 
tacts she recognized in part whenever she paused mentally 
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to ask herself why she so detested him. Dear as her 
brother was to her, Adam's kindness to him weighed as 
nothing now, had not done for some time past. Her 
only thought concerning him was to have him out of 
the house. 

Upstairs Adam lay like a log, outwardly ; but his 
mind seethed with thoughts on the whole matter. Ben's 
decision was not quite a bolt from the blue to him. 
There had been times (after a day or two of idleness on 
his part ; or when in a secret mental lapse he had 
grossly bungled some errand, or in sheer perversity had 
shocked or otherwise annoyed the Sheirlaws) when 
his thoughts had tximed to the possibility of their in* 
sisting on his leaving the house ; because he knew 
quite well all the conditions of the contract between 
Sheirlaw and Ben. What hurt him so intensely was the 
dread, a sort of premonition, that he would be leaving 
the house for good. 

In a flash of thought he saw the whole past ; the fixing 
of those secret ambitions before he was twenty years of 
age, and the determination that no one should know of 
them until he had succeeded (a resolution that was an 
outcome of the secretiveness of his nature, which, and 
not will-power, had been the means of his keeping it) ; 
the death of his father ; his casting about for a means 
of making money quwker than by farming ; the first, 
small, local mortgage, a chance thing which he had not 
sought ; his trip to London and interview with an out- 
side broker, whose advertisements had played him a 
Jack-o-lantem game for some time ; the first plimge, 
in which he felt a little anxiety but no heat — his emotion 
did not run on such lines ; his mental look around 
amongst the single young women of the neighbourhood, 
and the quick decision that not one of them, so far as he ^ 
knew them, was Uufy enough for the place ; then the 
coming of the Sheirlaws ; the immediate recognition 
that here was the woman he sought ; the consequent 
urgency to be making money, yet never with any thrill, 
except in moments of hot desire to possess Geoi^a ; 
19 
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next the quickly-subsequent beginning of his losses, at 
first steady, with a cheque to balance from time to time, 
but only on transactions which were then recent ; last 
the doimhill run, and so on up to thb day, when he was 
bidden to leave High Bam (which he, in his mind, was 
to have re-christened High Bam Hail), feeling in the 
depth of his heart that he would be leaving the place 
for ever, and this was the knock-out blow. 

Not till the crash came and Adam, some weeks after- 
wards, had realized the change in himself, had the 
thought ever occurred to him that he would be other than 
comfortably situated so long as he lived. Even then he 
had still thought sometimes that he would " rise again." 
As to the right- or wrong-headedness of his plans, himself 
and his abilities considered, no thought of this had 
entered his mind till too late to change them. Even 
then he had blamed other persons and circunistances 
for his downfall. Now neither his cynicism, his spurious 
superiority, nor any unmanly trait that he possessed 
helped him a scrap to bear up against this final calamity. 
When the full weight of it all came upon him, he tiuned 
his face to the wall and wept. 

During this breakdown Adam was closer to redemption 
to the heart of all the good that life holds, than he had 
been since his infancy. The touch of nature aroused in 
him by this severance from the only home he had 
known, the home he had planned to make a point 
of interest and honour on the hillside, was his nearest 
approach in life to that sensibility without which there 
can be no true manhood. 

Whether he had or had not the abilities to have suc- 
ceeded in his ambitions (providing that the first step, as 
he saw it all, money, had been secured) mattered nothing. 
In his limited imagination— limited in warmth rather 
than in scope, perhaps- — he had seen himself as the rich 
gerUJeman-farmer of the district, its "Member," and the 
husband of a lady, whose speech and bearing alone were 
sufficient to keep all meaner persons — ^himself accepted 
— at a respectfiU distance. And to have felt all that ; 
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to have lived for some years in that false heat, that mind- 
formed condition of things (for in that and thoughts of 
Georgina alone had Adam found warmth), and now to 
awake and discover that it was all as clean gone as last 
year's snows, was as hard a blow to him, as it would have 
been to a man whose sensibility was greater because of its 
being of wider application. 

For half-an-hpur or so Adam was broken-hearted ; nor 
is the time put down in satire. To him those thirty 
minutes, or more, were bitter indeed. For the time being 
few men of ordinary depth of feeling had suffered more, 
certainly not more on such a count, for those aims and 
desires had been evaything in life to Adam. And, his 
whole nature and possibilities considered, if he had lived 
to go away, and either have worked out his life as sketched 
by Ben, or have gone from a seaside resort to an asylum, 
it was on the cards of his temperament that the loss of 
High Bam, both as his home and as a possession, would 
always have been more of a sorrow to him than his 
failure to become the personage of the district 

Toward noon he left the bed and b^an to dress. It 
was whilst straightening bis tie at the mirror that sud- 
denly an idea entered his head to try a last desperate 
throw. True, he reflected, his eyes were not at their 
best for such a venture ; they still bore traces of the 
previous day's drinking bout. But his nose had re- 
stuned its normal proportions, and an hour or two's 
attention might put the eyes right. As for all else 
individually : He had lost none of his passable good 
looks ; he still had all his personal adornments in the 
way of clothes, etc., and all the old spruceness was yet at 
hb command. It was a great idea, a forlorn hope with a 
vengeance. By it he stood to win a small portion of the 
whole possibilities he had lost — a wife, home and the 
opportunity to " rise again," because Ben would then 
kxep him on at High Bam ; and if he failed, matters 
would not be worse than they were already mapped out 
to be. 

For a while he stood before the mirror, weighing his 
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chances. Then he took to pacing the rocmi, still occupied 
with the problem. He had no love for Georgina, simply 
because love for any woman, even in the least spiritual 
sense, was not in his composition. All the feeling he had 
ever possessed for her was physical and the desire to have 
a lady for his wife. Still, the sensation he felt, counterfeit 
as it was, stood to him in the light of a nobler passion ; 
hence he saw no wrong in pursuing it, and finally the 
resolve came to try a gambler's last throw. 

This being decided on, he set to work to bathe his eyes 
back to their proper condition, putting out of his miod, 
as a traitor-thought to the purpose in hfCnd, all sugges- 
tion of the probability of Georgina's refusing to listen 
to him. In fact, he made no attempt to look into the 
situation beyond what it was to him, and that super- 
ficially for the most part. 

He had his dinner brought upstairs, and he made an 
unusually good one, under the impression that it would 
help to fortify him for his task. After this he laid down, 
to let the meal digest, and fell to rehearsing how he would 
proceed — rememberii^ in the midst of it all that, as 
this was the maid's shopping-afternoon, he would have 
a clear course from about three to five o'clock, at which 
latter hour Sheirlaw would be in for his tea. 

As the clock on the mantelpiece struck two, and he 
heard Sheirlaw go out to work, Adam arose again and 
proceeded to change his clothes. Instead of the every- 
day ones he had put on, he attired himself in the smartest 
things his wardrobe could boast. These were not 
exactly " loud," because as a man he had never owned 
any clothes that could be truthfully described as 
" loud " ; but if he had been in possession of the intellig- 
ence and circumspection that had marked him a year, 
or even six months, before this, he would — bearing 
Georgina's tastes etc. in mind — have attired himself in 
things of quieter patterns than what characterized his tie, 
waistcoat and trousers. Unknown to him — so subtle 
was the malady that had increased month by month — 
an incipient spell of it was creeping on him under the 
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mental stress of preparing for this desperate venture ; 
or rather his particular form of madness was growing 
under the stress of thinking of Georgina. 

As he dressed and rehearsed again what he hoped 
would happen downstairs, he thought of his meagre 
flow of words on general matters, but believed that love 
would give him eloquence now. He would plead fais 
case — ay, in such a way that even Ben could not do 
better. It was his all, his everything ; and he would 
put it to her in such a way that all her pity must be 
aroused. (The knot in his tie was hardly neat enough ; 
he pulled it Ibose and proceeded to make it afresh.) 
Yes, that was it — he must plead, be passionate and pitiful. 
Women were said to be tender-hearted when their pity 
was touched ; so he must play on her pity, and if she 
should but see his case in its true light — as he saw it — 
she could not do other than yield. (For the fourth time 
he brushed his waistcoat, oblivious of how the mean- 
ness of his nature was creeping up to do duty for his self- 
preservation.) He would show her how he had specu- 
lated in the hope of winning her, of making her the lady 
of the hillside in every way, and that would surely have 
influence on her pity. 

Here he seemed to lose consciousness for a moment 
His mind was a blank ; he saw nothing. Then one hand 
went half-mechanically to his forehead ; his blue eyes 
opened and shut quickly and questioningly ; he saw his 
reflection in the mirror, looked sideways through the 
window, then back at the mirror and grinned faintly at 
himself. He had remembered the thread of his cogita- 
tions. Yes, he would play up to her pity, and persuade 
her that with her to encourage him he would " rise 
again " and come down no more. 

He again straightened the diamond horse-shoe-pin 
in his tie, then took off his signet ring to give it a flnal 
polish. With this came an interjecting thought as to his 
secret condition. In the next moment he once more 
caught sight of himself in the glass, winked at the image, 
now with a really sardonic smile playing around his 
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mouth and showing the ugly gap in his top jaw. His 
callous cynicism and mental trouble were in the ascendant 
again. He gave his mustache an extra twist, made a 
1^ examination of his apparel, took a look out of all 
the windows he could get at, back and front, and went 
downstairs. 
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Thinkino that Geoi^ina would be in the dining-ioom, 
Adam walked in there, quite ordinarily. The place was 
empty. He turned atmut and went across to the draw- 
ing-room, with the same result. This second failure gave 
him a slight shock. Was he to be foiled after all ? he 
wond««d, and his petulant anger made a small, spas- 
modic jump up. He came Imck into the hall and 
listened. All was quiet. Had she gone out, or up to her 
room ? He was undecided what to do. He had an 
inclination to go up and listen at her door ; but a sound 
came from the kitchen. He went that way, pushed the 
door partially open, saw Georgina in a long, print overall 
by the great, old-fashioned firegrate, and stepped in. 

The sound of his foot on the stone floor caused her to 
turn suddenly. Self-possessed as she was by habit, to 
judge by the expression on her face, he might have been 
an apparition. Perhaps it was the now unaccustomed 
immaculate spruceness of his attire that had startled 
her. Had he been in his usual, work-a-day clothes, with 
some evidence of the previous day about his face and 
manner — as Georgina would have expected him to 
appear — she might not have been taken by surprise. 
For Geotgina's was scarcely a temperament, despite her 
sex intuition and the keenness of her practical intellig- 
ence, to be affected psychically by the sinister passion 
that burnt at the back of his mind. 

She had turned about with a poker in her hand. He 
was then closing the door, looking at her as he did so ; 
and it must be admitted that both in his manner of 
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shutting the door and in his gaze there was something 
that seemed to her to be a little peculiar, but which might 
easily be an outcome of his drunkenness and his long 
stay in bed. Her rather slight %ure was stiff for the 
moment, as was her classical face, whilst her greyish-blue 
eyes were fixed on him with an expression of some stern- 
ness, as she enquired, 

" Do you want anything ? " 

" No. I ... I thought I would go through this 
way." 

He half-turned and took a few steps towards the outer 
door, both doors being on the opposite side of the kitchen 
from the fire-place. With her equanimity pretty well- 
restored, Georgina put down the poker, took a quick 
look at the things in front of her, and moved to 
leave the kitchen. He had paused, with the table 
behind him, just under a partially demolished side of 
home-cured bacon and some hams that hung from the 
oak beams. Now he made three big, hf^y strides 
back again, and was between her and the doorway where 
he had entered. His hands were out, and he was saying, 

*' Miss Sheirlaw 1 Georgina, Georgina, I do want 
something ! I want you I My G<>d, I've wanted you ever 

since I Don't be frightened I " She had backed 

quicUy, with palpable fear now on her face. " No, 
don't run away 1 " She was turning for the outer door. 
" No, you shan't go till you've beard me I " 

Again he was between her and her object, his hands 
still held out and his face working under the passion that 
moved him. For a few moments he was silent. Again 
she backed towards the fireplace, wishing to heaven that 
there was a doorway behind her. Then in an instant she 
made a successful effort at self-control, recovered some 
of her stampeded dignity, decided that the best course 
was to see the unpleasant matter through, and remem- 
bered that, at the worst, there was someone working in 
the yard. At that moment, as if to reassure her. there 
came the ringing blows of a hammer, and she knew that 
the woricer was not &r away. 
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Georgina bad no time, no bent to wonder why the idea 
of help occurred to her ; but, as a matter of fact, it came 
from the expression on Adam's face — such an expression 
of intensity and longing as she would never have believed 
him capable of feeling had it not been exhibited before 
her eyes. Unflinchii^ly she gazed straight at him and 
said, in her usual quietude, 

" I wish you would let me go." 

" But you must hear me fost I I " 

" I don't wish to " 

" Have wanted to tell you this since I first saw you ! " 

" It isn't any use. Please let me go." She took a 
step for the inner door, that being now the nearer one ; 
but again he barred her way, saying, as the sound of 
the hammer rang in on his exclamations, 

" I speculated to make money for your sake I — in the 
hope of winning you I " 

" I am sorry you did. It would have been* no use." 
Her only ides was to close the matter up and get away. 

" But, my God I have you no pity ? Look what I've 
come to through loving you, wanting you as " 

"Please don't say any more. I coidd never have 
married you." . 

So calm outwardly was she,iso exasperating to him, 
that he stared at her in sUenc^his face twitching pas- 
sionately and his rage beginning to bum. She was 
edging slowly towards a casement window, which was 
directly on her left, with the intention of throwing it open 
and calling the worker in to lift down one of the hams 
over Adam's head, as a means of ending the painful affair. 
Suddenly he sprang at her, crying, 

" Then, by God, I'll have you now I " 

Georgina went to the floor under his impetus and 
weight, but with a wild shriek such as only a woman can 
send out in a moment of horror and personal danger. 
He tried to get a hand on her mouth. She twisted her 
head aside and screamed again and again, all the time 
fighting with the strength of hate and despair to keep 
him from his purpose. But Adam's str^igth was a 
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man's, if his heart was not, and it was steeled with the 
resolution of a devil. Then the outer door swung in. 
Sheirlaw paused,then leapt aeross the stone floor, faatuner 
in hand, struck Adam on the head, and instantly it 
dropped on Georgina's breast, like a sawn-off log. 

In the swiftness of a moment wild turmoil and in- 
tended spoliation had become stillness and death. With- 
out knowing the result of his blow, yet feeling something 
of the truth, Sheirlaw fell back a pace, dropping the 
hammer, his face ashen. 

" Pull him away," was Georgina's intense half-whisper, 
as she strove to free herself of the horrible burden. 

Her brother advanced, took Adam by the baek of his - 
collar, lifted him clear and let him go down on the floor, 
sideways, his head falling backwards, as it had just pre- 
viously fallen forwards. His eyes were half-closed and 
already glazing. Geoigina had regained her feet, catch- 
ing a side-glimpse of Adam's face as she came upright. 
She turned away, shuddering with an inexpressible 
loathing, and made for the door to the front of the house. 
Sheirlaw stood by the corpse, like one transfixed. His 
sister tottered along towards the hall, calling weakly, 

" Frank, Frank." 

He hurried after her, helped her into the dining-room, 
where she asked for a drink, and he got her some brandy 
— he standing by, wooden-like again, whilst she drank 
the liquor. ' Presently she looked up and said, in a low, 
rather awe-stricken voice, 

" Go and look at him, Frank. Go and see if " 

" he is alive " were the words in her mind ; but in their 
stead she added, " See if he has moved — if he wants a 
drink." . 

Without a word Sheirlaw went, and Georgina's thoughts 
sped on. In her heart she felt that Adam was dead. 
The sudden heaviness of his body, the horrible expres- 
sion on his face (for death had come upon it whilst the 
passion was there), and|^t lumatural, instantaneous 
change in the atmosphere of things, all proved to her that 
Adam was no k>nger in this life. With the wine-glass in 
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her right hand, her left one pressed on her breast, 
the rising and falling of which was still heavy and 
long, she stared across the room, meanwhile her rapid 
thoughts were casting up the sum of the awful 
happening. 

Sheirlaw returned, more slowly than he had gone. In 
his face Cieorgina saw the truth of her intuition ; but, 
as he was mute, she asked, now somewhat in her ordinary 
manner, only subdued in tone, 

" Has he moved ? Did you touch him ? " 

'* No, he hasn't moved ; and he never will again, 
Georgina," he replied, in the fashion of one who repeats 
something of which he is not quite sure. 

" You mean, he b dead ? " 

"Yes." 

" I felt it.— That blow.— Is there any blood 1 " Her 
words were coming more quickly, as her sense of the 
urgency of things grew. 

" Yes. A pool on the floor by his head ; and," he 
leaned towards her, pointed at the breast of her overall, 
and added, " yes, there is some, too." 

Shudderingly Georgina took off the article, looked at 
the blood -spots, and threw it on the floor. In a moment, 
however, she had it in her hand again and was saying, 
the while she looked steadily at his face and held one 
hand on his shoulder, 

" Frank, rouse up, dear. This is awful, and we have 
to meet it. There was nothing wrong intended on our 
part, so we are not to blame." 

"No, — we have done nothing wrong. I only hit him 
with the hammer, as I should have done with a stick in 
the same conditions," remarked he, half -mechanically. 

" Yes. But listen now, and do brace yourself up, 
dear. — Wait a minute." She dropped the overall in the 
passage towards the kitchen, then hurried upstairs, came 
back with a sheet, and said, " Here, go and put this over 
him at once. And where is«eargate ? " 

*' Down the meadows, I believe. Why ? " 

*' Nothing in particular. Fasten the back-door, so 
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that no one comes in vhile he is there. Then come 
back. Hake haste, dear." 

She was becoming more and more anxious to see him 
shake off the horror of the thing and stir himself to the 
importance of what had to be done. With all her wits 
about her now, she was thoroughly aware that she would 
have to act for both of them ; and as the time for quick, 
clear and decided action had come, she was drumming 
her fingers metaphorically on the urgency of the moment. 
When he returned she went close up to him, and said, 
in her own final manner and low tone, yet with an earnest- 
ness that fixed her meanings firmly in his mind, 

" Now, you stay here and keep every one out of the 
kitchen till I come back. Say nothing to anyone, unless 
Ben comes and asks for his brother, or wants to go into 
the kitchen. If he does, say I have killed Adam and gone 
to the police." He started, jerked up his head and re- 
turned her strong gaze. " Yes — don't let it take you 
aback. You must say that, Frank — you must — say I 
did it to save my honour, at one blow, and didn't mean to 
kill him ; and that will save me." 

" But wby can't I say that ? It is just what I did," 
said he, now showing a little, live interest. 

" Because, they might not believe you ; and if they 
did, it would be manslaughter for you — perhaps five or 
seven years in prison, — awful t And they might make 
it murder — we don't know. No, / killed him — as I 
would have done if I could," and she shuddered again, 
much as she had done when turning away from Adam's 
body. " Now I am going to the police. You take a 
little of that brandy, Frank — do, dear, please." 

She tximed him towards the sideboard and led him 
there. He began leisurely to help himself to the liquor, 
and she continued, 

" And whoever comes, mind — / killed Adam in 
defence of my honour — that will save me : He is lying 
dead in the kitchen, and I have gone to the police. Don't 
alter it a word — WUl you ? " 

" No, not as you wish it. But, really, Geotgina " 
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" Don't argue, dear. — Yes, that's it ; have a good 
drink. It won't hurt you." He was pouring some 
brandy slowly into a tumbler. " Only, say you were 
rushing into the kitchen at the moment and saw it — saw 
me strike the blow. Now don't forget. I am going 
now. Key your mind about you." She was jnaking for 
the door ; half-way there she paused, looked back and 
asked, " Did you leave the hammer there f " 

" Yes." 

'* Where you dropped it ? " 

" Yes." 

" Then inunediately you have had that, you had 
better shut the kitchen-door on this side and don't let 
anyone go in. And remember, Frank, I did it." 

At that, just as she was, without hat or jacket, know- 
ing that she could not trust him to go and say what she 
intended to say, out of the house she went and up the 
high-road, at a quick yet even pace, looking neither to 
her right nor her left, and wondering most as to whether 
or not she had impressed Frank sufficiently with her 
ideas, fears and purposes. To her Adam was now 
merely a dead man — or rather a body, thoughts of which 
still caused her shudders of horror and loathing. To 
Georgina's mind a man was something noble, if not alto- 
gether a gentleman — something after the stamp of her 
brother. Whereas Adam had died a vile thing ; and, 
to her, that vileness would be him in life and death so 
long as she lived. Therefore she had no scrap of kindly 
thought to waste on him now. 

In the house Sheirlaw drank his brandy, not at a 
gulp. With one hand on the edge of the huge, ornately- 
carved, walnut sideboard (in which Adam had found 
so much pleasure before the coming of the Sheirlaws, 
and not a little even after that event), the other holding 
the tumbler, he somewhat sideways and leaning slightly 
on his left hand, the while he gazed at the looking-glass 
door of a small cupboard at the top right-hand comer of 
it, he sipped and thought, and sippied and thought ; 
till finally, he drained the glass, placed it with seeming 
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care on the sideboard, then turned and went leisurely 
to the kitchen to ascertain if Adam was really there, 
dead, under that sheet. For the life of him he could not 
believe but that he was dreaming, was passing through 
some hideous sort of nightmare, some phantasmagoria 
that was playing old harry with his senses. 

The feeling of horror was pretty-well gone, for the 
time being, but not the numbness that had accompanied 
it. He was still wooden, in a way — wooden and doubting. 
In the kitchen doorway he paused. Yes, there was the 
sheet, right enough, and the hammer, too — a rather 
big-headed thing with a long handle that gave it much 
striking power. He had been using it to drive nails 
into some loose, oak weather-boards of a cowshed. 

Sheirlaw stepped down, went forward and picked up 
the hammer. There were hair and skin on its face. 
This gave him a mental jerk up. With such evidence 
before his eyes he could not well doubt the greater horror. 
Mechanically he dropped the thing ; it clattered blatantly 
on the stone floor, startling him with the suddenness of 
the noise. He snatched hurried glances at the doors 
and window, and felt the guilt of a conscientious murderer 
on the scene of his crime. For a minute or two he stood 
there, experiencing all the woes that a man of sensibility 
could feel in such a situation. Then he got the horror 
imder, rubbed a hand across his eyes and brow, walked 
to the top end of the sheet and lilted it to ascertain if 
Adam had moved. No. 

The latch of the outer door clicked, and Sheirlaw 
dropped the sheet. As he straightened himself up be 
saw Baigate's long face at the window, and heard bini 
squeak out something about the repairing of the cow- 
shed ; whilst, with one hand curved around the sun- 
ward side of his face, he was gazing with evident curiosity 
at the sheet. Sheirlaw went to the door, opened it and 
told Bargate that he must go on with some other work 
for the time being, or get another hammer and tail on 
where he (Sheirlaw) had left off, as he would not be able 
to resume the work that day. Bargate wanted the long- 
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handled hammer ; there was no other on the premises 
that would drive nails into oak boards and posts, he said. 
This was a small godsend to Sheirlaw ; for the argument 
and necessary subterfuges brought him back the full 
extent of his reason, and at least a superficial calmness 
of bearing. 

When Bargate clumped away — wondering secretly 
what was the matter in the kitchen — Sheirlaw refastened 
the door, did the same with the inner door of the kitchen 
and returned to the dining-room. There he paced to 
and fro, examining and re-examining the whole ghastly 
business, blaming himself again and again for letting 
Georgina go to the police with her story, wondering how 
he would fare if he stepped in and told the truth, half- 
resolving that he would do so on the ground that the 
"blow was given in his sister's defence and without 
thought, then switching off to the act itself, only to wish 
to God that he had dropped the hammer and seized 
Adam with his hands— and so on through the whole 
gamut of hesitation, remorse and impotence, with the 
first turning up on the heels of every thought and always 
proving to be the winner. 

Fortunately for Georgina she met the constable 
sauntering along at the forked roads on the nearer side 
of the village, where Herman and Mabel had parted when 
the latter made her " confession." Without any to-do 
she said, her tone having the sense of a command, 

" Please come with me to High Bam. Something 
dreadful has happened." 

" Certainly, m'ra," he answered, stepping out at her 
side, as she turned about and started back at the same 
quick, even pace at which she had set out. 

He put a hand behind him to ascertain if his handcuffs 
were safe in his coat-tail pocket, and wanted to enquire 
what the happening was. But Georgina did not come of 
the class that iisuaUy sought his assistance, and he might 
be gomg too far by asking questions of her — be eliciting 
matters that would be used in evidence against her, or 
some one else ; for he could see that her hair was untidy, 
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also that there seemed to be marks of a struggle about 
her generally. So he fell to talking of the splendid 
weather, comparing it with the previous summer, and of 
certain local affairs which were common gossip. To 
these things she had to listen as best she could, and reply 
with " Yes " or " No," as the case required. Meanwhile 
she was regaining more and more of her set composure, 
although her thoughts were going nineteen to the dozen, 
mainly on Sheirlaw and his possible actions anent her 
taking Adam's death on her own shoulders. Then, as 
they were nearing High Bam, she — to forestall anything 
that her brother might do to the contrary — glanced 
sideways at the burly figure and said, in her ordinary, 
quiet, emphatic way, 

" I may as well tell you at once what the matter is. 
I have killed Mr. Adam Withers. He seized me, and I 
had to strike him in defence of my honour." 

For a minute or so the constable was nonplussed. 
He was a man of some forty years, and his common- 
sense was putting to him the question : Is it possible 
that a lady who speaks like this has just killed a human 
being T In the next moment he was saying to himself : 
" By George, what a nerve ! " Then, summoning his 
official bearing to the front, he gave her the usual caution, 
produced his note-book, halted, wrote down her state- 
ment, and they went on again, in silence — Georgina 
feeling considerably relieved now that the lie had been 
told and her brother was saved, for the latter was 
practically her sole view of the matter. 

In the kitchen, whilst Gcoi^ina kept well away from 
the body of Adam, and mostly with her back or side 
towards it, the policeman satisfied himself that death 
had taken place, and covered up the corpse again. 
Georgina then repeated her words, adding that her 
brother came in at the back-door just as the blow was 
struck. What she wanted was to clench her story, make 
it emphatic by compelling Sheirlaw there and then to 
corroborate it. He was standing back at the tune, out 
of line with her and the constable. The latter, note-book 
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in hsDd, turned to him and asked if he agreed with what 
his sister said. He was silent, looking with a sort of 
hollow gaze through the window. Georgina had 
wheeled about with the policeman's question, and fixed 
her eyes hard on her brother's face. 

" FVank, don't you hear ? " she asked, in a tone of 
significance which the policeman did not understand, 
and was lost on Sheirlaw because of that pit of doubt and 
hesitation in which his mind was then buried. 

" Excuse me. This is a horrible business," he replied, 
pulling himself together somewhat and glancing at the 
man. 

" It is, sir," assented the other. 

" You heard me screaming for help — didn't you ? " 
Georgina asked, again significantly. 

" Yes." 

Without taking her gaze from his face she pointed to 
the back-door, saying, in that clear, finality manner of 
hers, 

'* And you came in at that door as he vas struggling 
to overpower me, and saw me strike the blow." 

, " Yes." This time it was plain to see that Sbeirlaw 
hesitated, also that he had a diflSculty in answering, 

"No, m'm, you mustn't say he did," the constable 
put in, then enquired of Sheirlaw, " Did you see this, sir ? " 

" Yes, yes I " he replied impatiently. " It was just 
as my sister says." 

With that he turned away, leaving a doubt in the con- 
stable's mind, and Georgina only partially relieved. Her 
hands were clenched in impotence, and her heart was 
abruptly sad with disappointment ; but she felt that it 
would be unwise exceedingly to say more. 
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BEOKEN THREADS 

About an hour and a half after Sheirlaw had come near 
to upsetting Georgina's story, Ben entered the living- 
room of the cottage, dropped into his chair, leaned 
forward, with elbows on his knees, and buried his face 
in his hands. Miriam was completing her preparations 
for tea, a good, farmhouse tea — spotless cloth, fresh 
butter, home-made muffins and jams, cream, eggs, and 
a big, old china bowl full of flowers in the middle of the 
table. 

" What's the matter, old boy ? " she asked, on turn- 
ing around and seeing Ben in the above position. " You 
haven't got a headache. — ^Have you ? " It was one of his 
boasts that his head never ached. He made no answer. 
She went to his side, put a hand on his shoulder and said, 
" Ben, what k it ? What are you acting like this for ? " 

" I'm not acting, Mirry I— Would to God I were I " 
he answered, sighing deeply and dropping his hands. 

" Why, what is it, then ? What's gone wrong ? " 

'* Georgina has killed Adam," was his subdued reply. 

*' Good heavens I Done what ? You're dreaming, 
surely ! Ben, Ben I What's the matter with you ? " 
She was on her knees, looking up at his grief>fiUed face, 
and holding one of his hands between her two. 

'* Nothing, Mirry. Don't be alarmed for me, old girl. 
I'm only knocked over a bit at the horrible business." 

" But, Ben " 

In the same sad tone he interrupted with brief details 
of the tragedy, but uninteiftionally omitted the cause, 
and added. 
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" They fetched me up from the fields when it was all 
over, and she'd given herself up to the police." 

" Then, they've taken her away ? " 

" Yes, down to the police station. I suppose they'll 
take her to Chelmsford to-night. *Twas he, Frank, who 
told me of it." 

" How does he take it ? " 

" Bad — doesn't seem to know what he's doing hardly. — ■ 
Says he heard her screaming and ran in just as the blow 
was struck that killed Adam." 

" But what did she want to kill him for ? " Miriam 
asked in a puzzled way. 

" He says she did it to save her honour. That's the 
defence, it seems." 

" Oh, that was it — was it ? " said she slowly, and 
immediately became thoughtful. Presently she added 
in a quiet, non-accusative manner, "Well, Ben, I'm not 
saying this because he's gone, and you know I don't 
want to pain you ; but that's just what I always felt he 
might do to me, and if he had I'm afraid I should have 
killed him — at least, I might, if the first thing to my hand 
had been a hammer." 

He turned his head and stared at her, saying, 

" But, Mirry ! " 

" It's awful, I know. But you can't understand the 
fearful horror of such a thing to a pure-minded woman- 
only a woman can." 

" Yes, I believe I can. But to think of Adam 
dying in an instant at such a time " 

" And that was just the reason why I wouldn't live 
in the house with him — I felt he might try it on." 

'* Would to heaven you had told me that I " 

" What for ? " 

" It might have stopped me from getting the Shcirlaws 
' into the house." 

'* No, it wouldn't, my boy ; because you wouldn't 
have believed me — I mean you wouldn't have believed 
him guilty of such a thing." 

Ben was silent. Miriam's words had called to his 
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mind that streak which he had so often deplored in 
Adam's composition. Thus he sat, leaning fonrard, with 
his arms on his legs, as he had done all the time, thinking 
of the tragedy, of what Miriam had last said, of his own 
faint idea that Adam's downfall had given his mind a 
twist, and blaming himself at every turn that he had not 
foreseen the possibilities of the situation. Meanwhile 
Miriam half-knelt, half-crouched at his side, with her 
arms around his nearer one, her head resting against him, 
and she now and then saying something of a soothing, 
helpful nature. 



As darkness was setting in that evening Herman 
walked into the dining-room, where his uncle sat, 
smoking, and gazing in his absent way at Miriam's 
picture. Throwing his cap on to the sofa, the young 
man strolled up to the hearthrug, saying, with easy 
sarcasm, 

" Now I guess Ben Withers 'U ' think large.' " 
Ramzem smoked on, without question or conmient. 
His lean face was almost expressionless ; except for the 
tight in his deep-set, dark eyes and the movement of his 
lips, it might have been the face of a cadaverous mask. 
Herman waited a little while, then said, 

" There's been fine goin's on up yonder to-day." 
" Why, what's up now ? " his uncle asked indiffer- 
ently. 

"Miss Sheirlaw's killed Adam." 
" What yam's this you've got hold of ? " 
*' It's no yam. uncle ; it's fact. They've taken her 
to the lock-up ; an' I saw Mrs. Stubbin's, who was at 
High Bam an' helped to lay Adam out. She sw he's 
got a big hole in his head." 

" Then it's true T " Ramzem enquired, with a faint 
show of interest, as he leiuaed forward, put a hand behind 
the fire-screen and knocked the ashes from his pipe into 
the empty grate. 

" True enough, an' it's makin' Mr. Ben Withers * think 
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large ' again, I'll bet," and Herman lit another cigarette 
with the stump of his old one. 

" How did she eome to kill him ? — Did you hear 
that?" 

" Some say she stabbed him, some say 'twas a hammer 
an' some say an axe. Anyhow, he's dead ; an' I suppose 
she'll get hung." 

" P'r'aps. Ev'ry murderer don't get hung ; an' 
'tisn't to say a man's murdered because some one's killed 
him. £v'ry killin' isn't murderin' — not as I understand 
these things," said the uncle, with a strong sense of cor- 
rection. 

" Well, anyhow, it'll do Ben Withers a bit of good, 
p'r'aps — ^mske him ' think lar^e ' again," was Herman's 
rather vindictive comment. 

" Never you mind about Ben Withers, nor^ any 
other man's affairs, 'cept your own, my lad. If you 
gives them all the attention they need, you'll have 
no time to trouble about anyone else's. An* look 
-here." 

" Yes, micle," said Herman in a changed tone. He 
was beginning to see that he had gone far enough in 
gloating over Ben's new trouble. 

" I've been havin' a talk with Amy 'bout her an' 
you ; an' I want to know just what you think of it 
now." And Ramzem fixed a keen, steady look on the 
face of his nephew, who asked, in surprise, 

" What I tbink of it ?— Think of what ?— Her an* 
me ? " 

" Yes. Ar' you still satisfied with the girl ? " 

" Of course, I am I " 

" There's no ' course ' about it ; it's just what you two 
like to make up your minds for." 

" Well, we've made up our minds. — That's what I 
mean t " 

" And you're ready to marry her, then ? " 

" Of course " 

" I tell you there's no ' course * about it." 

" Well, then, yes." 
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*' ' Well, then, yes,' on* go to the rector to-moiro' an' 
put the baJins in." 

Hennan, who had not moved from his first position 
on the hearthrug, turned his head sufficiently to look 
down at his uncle, and asked, with no show of interest, 

'* Is Amy agreeable ? " 

" Haven't I said I've been talkin' to her ? " 

" Yes ; but you didn't say " 

" Well, if you don't want the girl, don't do it. . . . 
That's just what I'm tryin' to get settled — to see you 
two married properly and runnin' together ; an' you 
take it as if I was tryin' to put you into a strait- 
jacket." 

" No, I'm not, uncle. I only " 

" That'll do. If you want ber, go an' put the banns 
in, an' get married soon as they're read ; then I shall be 
satisfied." 

" All right," answered Herman, as he might have done 
when told to perform some half-welcome duty, and out 
he went to find Amy and talk with her of the good fortune 
that had come suddenly upon them. 

In the meantime Ramzem lit his pipe again, sat back 
in his chair, looked at Miriam's picture as before, mut- 
tered to himself, *' Better to see 'era settled to it while 
I'm here," and once more became lost in thought, where 
the death of Adam, nor anything that it concerned, had 
any share ; for his only thought was : " Lonely, 
lonely. . . . My God ... I felt it ^fore ; but now . . . 
I'm broken." 



Just before supper-time that night Miriam aroused 
Ben from an unpleasant reverie by saying, 

'* Don't you think it would be a kindness to go up 
and ask Mr. Sheirlaw to come down and have supper 
with us and sleep here to-night ? " 

" What for ? " he questioned. 

" Why, because he may not like sleeping there to- 
night." Ben was silent. She waited a while, then 
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added, " It can't be nice for him to sleep there, with 
Adam in the house." 

" But he's helped to bring it on himself," said Ben, 
showing some resentment. 

During the evening he had thought and thought and 
talked of the tragedy till at last his mmd was half-made 
up that Georgina had not killed Adam ; but all that 
Imd been saM on this point had failed to convince 
Miriam. As a matter of fact, Ben's thoughts had been 
set off in this direction by a chance wondennent from 
Baigate as to *' haow the haangment thaat haammer 
came to be i' the kitchen w'en Meester Sheirlaw was 
a-usin* ut to mend the caow-shed." 

" If he has he didn't mean it, I'm sure ; and it isn't 
you to talk like that, Ben," said Miriam after a pause. 

" I can't help it — ^I believe he's been instrumental in 
killing my brother, when any man with a grain of sense 
would have used his hands and saved bloodshed. Be- 
sides, what about Jane ? Is she to sleep alone in the 
house with a dead man ? " 

'* No — she can sleep at Baigate's, his wife will make 
her up a bed," answered Miriam. He made no reply, 
and she returned to the subject with, " My dear boy, 
this has upset you terribly, I know ; but you mustn't 
let it take away your manliness. Just put yourself in 
Mr. Sheirlaw's place and think it over a bit, and if you 
don't do as I suggest you will surprise me." And 
having touched the burnt side of his head with her 
lips — a habit which she had acquired to remind him of 
his better nature — she went out of the room, leaving 
him to settle the matter with himself. 

Ten minutes later Ben put on his cap and walked up 
to High Bam, knowing that he was only doing the right 
thing, yet feeling that he would rather leave it undone. 
He could not rid his mind of the new idea. He found 
Sheirlaw sitting in the dining-room, smoking, out <A 
sheer habit rather than desire. 

"Would you care to come down to our place to- 
night t " asked Ben, as he went along the side of the 
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table. Sheirlaw replied slowly, turning his already 
rather racked face in Ben's direction, 

'* I don't think so, thanks. You are very good to 
offer it ; but I don't see the need of bothering you in 
that way." 

" Oh, it's no bother. We thought p'r'aps you'd 
prefer it." 

" I am obliged to you for your kindness, as I say ; 
but I really don't tlunk there is any need to trouble 
you. ... I don't mind sleeping here," came the answer, 
in Sheirlaw's easy way. 

" As you like," Ben said and walked across to a window. 

He did not care to cut his call short at this — it would 
look so imfeeling, militant, in fact. Yet for the life of 
him he knew not what to talk about. For the tinu 
being there was only one subject possible, and circum- 
stances made that almost impossible ; the subject was 
so difficult, between them. He had already heard what 
were put forward as the facts of the case, and to go 
over the same ground again was out of the question. 
In addition, to reopen it and press for satisfactory 
answers here and there would make it appear as if he 
did not believe what Sheirlaw had told him, in a dazed, 
uncertain way, when Bargate fetched him from the 
fields, after Georgina had been taken down to the police 
station in the town. Again, could Sheirlaw have done 
it and still sit there in that listless fashion and talk as if 
he was well-nigh without feeling ? 

Besides, when all was said and done, what did it 
matter now who had struck the blow 1 Adam was 
dead, and no probing could make the case any better. 
Thus ran Ben's thoughts swiftly, till he turned Stom the 
window, saying, 

*' I suppose you will not be at work to-morrow ? " 

" Oh, yes. Why not ? " Sheirlaw answered, as before. 

" Well, I thought you would be busy with the lawyers. 
Of course, you'll be seeing some-one about defending 
your sister ; and I should think the sooner it's done 
the better." 
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*' Yes — I suppose so. I had forgotten that. . . ." 

" Any-way, you do what you think is best — I leave it 
to you." 

With that Ben took his leave, still puzzled by the 
maimer of Sheirlaw, who remained in the chair, smoking. 
To Ben this was a species of callousness that tended to 
exasperate him ; but if he had known the true state of 
Sheirlaw's mind he would have been full of pity for the 
man — pity, and Bome rather scornful impatience that a 
man stood at forked roads and knew not which to take, 
especially as imperative duty (as Ben would have seen 
the matter) pointed so emphatically to the right one. 
But Ben had never half-divined the extent of Georgina's 
mental and spiritual influence over her brother, partially 
because he could never have thought that personal 
domination could be so absolute, and in part because 
of his lack of intuition. 

Thus Sheirlaw sat on, far into the night, smoking 
pipeful after pipeful mechanically. Of the dead man 
be had scarcely a thought ; and when one passed 
through his mind, it was merely an impression of regret 
that the accident had happened, and was followed in- 
stantly by a loathing of Adam, not hatred, because of 
that which had caused the tragedy — or rather that 
which he and others thought had caused it ; for no one 
knew, and now no one would ever know, the really 
deceased condition of Adam's mentality at the time of 
the attempted outrage. 

Beyond the continual struggle to make up his mind 
which course to pursue, aU the consideration that 
Sheirlaw felt was for Georgina. From hour to hour he 
pictured her going in custody to the police station (in 
that final way of hers she had declined to allow him to 
accompany her there), in the prison cell, at the magis- 
terial examination and before the judge ; always to pull 
up at this point, staggered at what the sentence would 
be, and wondering if he would be able to hold his peace 
at that moment. Still the hesitation was there ; and 
still he sat and smoked, wondered and hesitated again. 
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QUESTIONINGS 

Calu in her faith of obtaining an acquittal and assured 
of herself, as she had always been, Georgina awaited 
the magisterial inquiry. She had no knowledge of the 
law of the situation ; her whole belief and conduct were 
based on the inherent idea that a woman was permitted 
to kill a man in real defence of her honour. And all 
that the solicitor could say to her, this way or that, 
made no difference to her belief. Had he carried his 
law-books to her and pointed out pass^es against her 
idea, she would have heeded them but little, so fixed was 
she in the thought of being saved from going to prison. 
As it was the solicitor gave her the needless advice to 
keep her heart up, hold to her plain story and hope for 
the best. He was not confident of an acquittal, he said ; 
but that desired end was likely enough, and he would 
take care to obtain the best defending counsel on the 
circuit. 

The one thing that Georgina dreaded, as any gently- 
nurtured woman would dread, was to have to stand up 
in a crowded court and give the details of Adam*s 
onslaught. Every time this ordeal occurred to her she 
shuddered, and hated the cause of it afresh. Her only 
doubt was as to whether or not Frank would keep silent 
and let her go through with the affair in her own way ; 
if he but did so, was her constant reflection, there would 
be nothing to fear. How she would have liked to see 
him, if only for a few minutes daily, in order to keep 
her influence alive. But that was not to be. As her 
chief, her one, witness, he was not allowed to visit her. 
3U 
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Hirlam, however, went to see her, carrying warm 
sympathy and unchecked encouragement into the grim 
prison-cell, and making Georgina appreciate her as 
never before. But Ben would not go, nor could Miriam 
persuade him to. He could not say that he blamed 
Georgina for Adam's death ; neither could he yet bring 
himself to pay a visit of condolence to the one who was 
supposed to have killed his brother. 

On the point of whether she was doing right or wrong 
in taking Frank's place she had no concern. Being 
sure that if he were to stand up to the charge he would 
have to suffer a long term of imprisonment, there was, 
to her mind, no other course open, and she would pursue 
it to the end without once thinking that she was frus- 
trating justice. As for breaking the law — this was one 
of the cases wh^re the law should be broken, so ran the 
finality of her decision, and that without either com- 
pimction or self-argument. Seeing that the blow was 
struck in her defence, and convinced that Frank had 
not intended to kill Adam {although law might argue 
murder into the affair because, as she recognised, there 
was no reason for him to have used the hammer) her 
impulse had been affectionate and protective in its 
uprising ; but at its root it was one of plain duty, and as 
a duty she would carry it through, even to swearing a 
lie, which, in her sense of the matter, was a lie without 
wickedness. 

Thus whilst his sister quietly awaited the issue, 
Sheirlaw went about so much like a man in a dream of 
misery that, unknowingly, he aroused in Ben's heart a 
sympathy that was strong enough to force down resent- 
ment, injury and suspicion, till Ben remembered that 
Adam was lying dead in the house, 
walked down to a consultation witl 
racked by the questions : How is 
all ? and Should he up and tell the 

For himself physically he was 
might follow if he took her place, 
that no jury would convict him of 
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assurance came mostly out of bis innocence on that 
point. What hurt him chiefly — with the exception of 
what Georgina must suffer by taking the charge on 
herself — was the thought of a long term of imprisonment 
(for on that point it cannot be said that he had no moral 
cowardice) and the consequent, undesirable notoriety 
of it all. He knew, of course, that he could have saved 
her by the use of his bare hands — that there had been 
no need for any such deadly implement as that long- 
handled hammer ; and from this fact he argued that 
the case would go against him, if he stepped in with 
the true story of what had happened. Besides, might 
it not be argued that his fear to tell the truth at first 
was some proof that the use of the hammer was more 
than an accident ? 

Again, there was her influence over him — a domina- 
tion so profound, so old in usage, so complete, yet quiet 
in its application that it bound down his initiative 
almost as iron chains would have held him physically. 
This was the first time within his remembrance that he 
had felt like acting in contradiction to her expressed will. 
As to her finality way of jumping into the breach — ^the 
thought did not occur to him to condemn that ; it was 
part of herself ; it was done for his sake ; thus it must 
go unquestioned. 

Still, knowing where his duty lay — his duty to her 
and to himself as a man — he remained on the rack of 
hesitation. It was in this frame of mind that, whilst 
closeted with the solicitor on the second day he asked 
suddenly, at the end of their consultation. 

" Supposing my sister had not done this thing ? '* 
The elderly man, old-fashioned in his ways of thinking, 
and accustomed to but little more of the law than con- 
veyancing, wills, mortgages and County Court work, 
stared hard at his client and was silent. " I mean, 
supposing some one else had done it, had struck the 
blow in her defence. — What would the result be ? It 
is just a question that has been running in my mind. — 
Law has svich queer twists scanetimes." 
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" Well, that would depend on circumstances," the 
lawyer replied, turning again to his papers, with some 
relief, and readjusting his unusually lar^ spectacles. 

" It would not be murder, in any case. — Would 
it?" 

" I cannot tell. As I say, it would all depend on the 
evidence." 

" But if it was proved — I mean, if the blow was struck 
without thought, only to save her ; surely the one who 
struck the blow would not be treated as if he had meant 
to do serious harm." 

" Not if the blow could be proved to be unpremedi- 
tated. But to make a good case, that would require 
corroborative evidence. Besides, you never know how 
a jury is going to take a thing." 

Sheirlaw made no reply to these quietly, magisterially 
and rather condescendingly expressed comments ; his 
gaze was on the floor, a yanl or so from his feet, and his 
face was full of disappointment. The solicitor fumbled 
with his papers, and watched Sheirlaw's face closely 
during a minute or two, then he said, 

" Oi course, if that had been done, it would not be 
right of me to advise the person to hold his tongue, now 
that matters are as they are ; but it would be a pity to 
interfere in your sister's case. She has a good case — 
a very good ecue, a much better case than any second 
person could have in her place. Besides " 

" Yes, I see. Thank you — I am much obliged," 
Sheirlaw interrupted in an absent-minded sort of way, 
as he arose and made for the door, adding in a changed 
tone, " What a pity I didn't ask you before, instead of 
just wondering about it." 

He was entering the clerk's o£Bce when the sedate 
solicitor reached hun, and all else that was said bore on 
the time etc. of Georgina's appearance before the magis- 
trates on the following day. Sheirlaw went away, half- 
wondeting what woidd be thought of what he now 
termed *' silly questions," heedless of the foct that the 
answers were, at their root, matters of great importance 
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to him ; and that even superficially they had given his 
mind some ease. 

In a vague sort of way he knew that he had set the 
solicitor cogitating deeply ; and now and then he feh 
a little apprehension as to the result of it all. He was 
not cognisant of the fact that the man had beccone 
sympathetically interested in " the case " — that is, in 
him and Georgina. In addition, his mind was still too 
perturbed to reflect that even if the solicitor had thought 
him guilty of having struck the blow, and even with 
murderous intent, legal etiquette would have acted as 
the seal of the confessional. 

Thus beating to and fro over the ground of the matter 
Sheirlaw went slowly out of the little town, without a 
thought of those persons who gave him more than the 
usual passing glance, because they knew who he was 
and had heard of the affair at High Bam. 

Up the hillside path he remembered the brief, queer 
feeling that passed through him whilst he and Ben were 
talking to Adam about his working off the £100 debt ; 
and how he wished that he had recognised it as a pre- 
sentiment I But, then, he was not given to heeding 
premonitions, and scarcely to believing in them. Still, 
what pain it would have prevented if he could have seen 
at the moment that Adam was not a fitting person to 
live in the same house as his sister 1 — or rather that he 
was so soon to develope into such a one. (As yet he 
was unaware that Adam had prefaced his assault with a 
declaration of long-standing love ; in the stress of the 
occasion Georgina had forgotten to tell him this.) 

It was in this condition of mind that, whilst making 
a short cut across the fields, Sheirlaw fell in with Ben, as 
the latter was turning in the direction of home ; because 
the tea-hour was at hand. Ben knew whence Sheirlaw 
had come, and, for the first time, his talk at once turned 
on " the case " and what the solicitor finally thought 
of it, after his interviews with counsel. To Sheirlaw he 
was, naturally, sympathetic towards Georgina ; he had 
been so during the three intervening days, while he did 
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not strive to hide his sorrowful anger at the death of 
Adam, although he said nothing direct on that point. 

In a pause that followed a short conversation, with 
Georgina as the central figure, Ben chanced to look 
away over growing grain and green meadow at the oak- 
coppice ; and he wondered if he was right in his feeling 
of injury and resentment towards Sheirlaw, For the 
time being the little wood had no front place in his 
thoughts ; but of such significance had it grown to be 
to him secretly and, in a way, at the back of things, that 
it never entered his vision without leaving some touch of 
the old feeling on his mind. And when he happened to 
gaze at it, as he did now — or rather in times of stress, 
that spiritual re-impression was deep and provocative. 

Since midday he had taken occasion to talk to Bar- 
gate about matters in the yard on the afternoon of 
the tragedy, hap-hasardly on the surface ; but all his 
questions had been couched so as not to arouse suspicion 
of his own drift, and at the same time obtain directly 
the information he desired. This was, in particular, as 
to how the long-handled hammer had come to be in the 
house at the time stated ; but the cowman had given 
no satisfactory answer. All that he could say was that 
he left the yard (within sight of Sheirlaw at work), went 
into the paddock, and returned, " in abewt foive minutes 
— not more 'an ten, an' found as Meester Sheirlaw 
waasn't the-are." Bargate had then detailed his look- 
ing through the kitchen window and seeing Sheirlaw 
by the sheet on the floor, followed by their talk at the 
door, and his being told that he could not have that 
particular hammer. 

As to Georgina's ability to use such a weapon at such 
a time — not that it had an unusually big head — and so 
fatally, too, Ben had formed his own idea ; as he had 
of her coot bearing towards the constable, of which the 
latter had found occasion to tell Ben, merely as a matter 
of surprise and peisonahty. Yet Ben had not men- 
tioned these, and a few minor points of suspicion, to 
anyone except to Thome find Miriam, and only to her 
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when Mrs. Wickham was well-out of the way. M for 
Thorne ; He had hurried to Ben on hearing of Adam's 
death, giving all a friend's consolations ; and since then 
they had walked together twice in the evening on the 
high road, talking of the tragedy. 

Still, with all his wish for no more than justice to be 
done, with his resolution not to think that murder had 
been intended, and particularly with his desire not to 
commit an error if he should take his conclusions to 
the authorities, he could not wholly keep down his 
indignation at the death of Adam ; neither was he sur- 
prised that this feeling pitted itself, willy-nilly, at 
Sheirlaw from the very outset, nor did he stop to wonder 
why. 

Turning his gaze from the oak-coppice to High Bam, 
which lay straight ahead, across the next meadow, Ben 
resumed the thread of their conversation by saying, in 
a meditative and half-resigned sort of maimer, 

" Well, I hope the won't come to any further harm 
over it — that's all I can say." 

This touched Sheirlaw's sorest spot, his greatest fear, 
the one thing that almost forced the truth out of him 
from hour to hour. He had also noticed Ben's partially 
unconsidered emphasis on " she," and although it failed 
to draw his gaze from the earth just ahead of them, it 
made him wince within and hurriedly ask himself if Ben 
suspected him of having struck the blow. It did more 
than this ; for a Uttle while it put into his head the 
thought that he would hail with great relief a direct 
accusation that he had killed Adam. He waited a fisw 
moments, half-hoping that Ben would follow up his 
remark with something more definitive on what he 
rightly took to be Ben's inference. As this did not 
come, however, he asked slowly, 

'* Why, do you think, then, that someone else should 
suffer for the — unintentional calamity ? " 

Noticing Sheirlaw's hesitation before defining the 
tragedy, and pulled up sharply at finding that his 
thought had been read so accurately, Ben was silent. 
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He had not meant to go so far at this. Now, seeing the 
pitfall at hand, he replied hastily, 

" Oh, no ! I " But he could not say that he had 

no such thought in his head, so he added, *' Why should 
I want to see anything of the sort come about ? I don't 
know that any one can say I*m vindictive, nor unjust 
either, for that matter." 

" No, I don't think any one can, so fer as I know you," 
Sheirlaw assented reflectively. " But it rather seemed 
as if you thought that some other person ought to pay 
some kind of penalty for this deplorable happening," 
he concluded easily yet with a little more emphasis in 
his tone, and still looking at the earth. Instantly Ben 
rapped out, 

" I've no wish for injustice to happen to anybody. 
God knows it's bad enough as it is. — ^Your sister says 
she struck the blow, and I suppose that's sufficient. 
But you can surely understand that I don't like to have 
my brother killed in this way, when any one with a pair 
of strong hands would have been enough without any 
hammer business." Sheirlaw made no answer ; that 
rather weak desire for a direct charge was passing away. 
Ben broke the pause by saying, in a quieter, sadder tone, 
" As for the cause of it all — you can believe me that no 
man could regret it more, or feel it more, than I do." 

*' I quite believe it, also that no one would be more 
ready to admit that it deserved severe punishment," 
said Sheirlaw, knowing that Ben was so sensitive on this 
point that up to the present he had kept resolutely out 
of both the village and the town since the day of Adam's 
death, and had sent Bargate on a couple of errands 
which he would have done for himself at any ordinary 
time. 

" That's a fact, and I'm obliged to you for thinking 
so," Ben replied rather warmly ; then, unable to leave 
the subject alone, be said, '* All the same, I can't see 
how on earth she got that hammer at the moment. As 
for using it with such deadly effect in a struggle — 

well *' There he pulled up, and Sheirlaw put in, 

31 
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out-of-hand in the moment of finding himself cornered, 
and ignoring Ben's last remark, 

" I suppose it wouldn't bedifficult for her to snatch 
it off the table." 

" Not if it was there." 

" Where else could it be ? " 

" That's the puzzle. And how did it get there ? — 
Seeing that you were using it outside." 

" It got there, I suppose, because I took it there, 
when I went in for my pipe, just before Adam came 
downstairs," said Sheirlaw in a tone that convinced by 
its quietude. 

This point bad not occurred to him till now, and he 
found satisfaction in having seen suddenly how it would 
have to be answered ; at the same time he shrank from 
telling directly the lie it inferred. He lacked Georgina's 
opinion of what was a lie and what was not. In spite of 
this, however, he knew that he must now tell the solicitor 
exactly what he was telling to Ben. 

" Then, you left it when you went out again ? " 
queried Ben, giving bim a quick, side-long glance. 

'* I must have done, in my foigetfulness, I can only 
remember looking for it when I got to the work again ; 

then, hearing her scream, I ran indoors, and well, 

you know the rest." By this conclusion he avoided the 
■ re-telling of a direct lie. 

" Yes ; and I'm glad you've told me this. It's 
settled a point that's been troubling me," was Ben's 
relieved answer. 

During that afternoon he had received a subpoena to 
appear at the magisterial examination, and had felt that 
he must hear what Sheirlaw had to say privately on 
this point before he stood up and bore witness against 
the man. After a short silence Sheirlaw added, 

" Of course, you will understand how upset I was at 
the time and have been ever since " 

" Oh, quite I " 

" And how difficult it is to remember exactly every- 
thing that happened." < 
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" I do, and I make every allowance for it. . . . Well, 
it's a most regrettable business in every way ; and we 
can only hope for the best for Miss Sheirlaw. Good- 
night." 

" Good-night," replied Sheirlaw in the same tone he 
had used all through their conversation, and at that 
they parted, both of tfaera more at ease than they had 
been since the tragedy occurred. Yet how much more 
satisfaction they would have felt if they had known 
that Adam was mad when he made the assault on 
Georginal 

***** 

As a matter of course Ben went straight indoors and 
told Miriam what he had just learnt from Sheirlaw. So 
satisfied was he with the information gained that he was 
compelled to repeat it to her on the moment. For the 
time being he bad forgotten that other disturbing 
question : How could Georgina deliver such a blow in 
the height of a struggle ? (He was unaware that this 
had only just started.) Miriam declared she had 
known already that something of the sort must have 
been done, therefore she had not let it trouble her. In 
the evening Thome called, and the matter was redis- 
cussed by him and Ben. 

Two days later Adam was buried, and Sheirlaw went 
to the funeral, suffering fresh torment till hours after 
he was back in the seclusion of High Bam. For how 
coiUd he avoid this token of respect — which he no longer 
felt — for the man who had befriended him and whom 
he had killed, although unintentionally ? His position 
in the family and the real esteem that he had for Ben 
compelled him to this last observance. Besides, in spite 
of bis dominating weakness he was not one to carry 
resentment beyond the grave, nor to let others think 
that he did so. Adam had paid the penalty of his 
wrong-doing ; and SheirlaVs temporary increased 
tumult of conscience was that there had been no need 
to exact so dire a price as the man's life. 
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On the morning of the magisterial enquiry — the fifth 
day after the tragedy — Ben and Sheirlaw journeyed 
to Chehnsford together, although the former had been 
subpcenaed by the Crown. This was an outcome of 
their conversation whilst crossing the fields. But it 
had not been sought by Sheirlaw ; he would rather have 
gone alone, have been left alone. That explanation 
about the hammer had, however, so allayed Ben's 
resentment and suspicion that his good nature had 
impelled him to sympathise deeply with Sheirlaw, and 
thus to thrust his company on the latter without know- 
ing that he was unwelcome. Miriam would not go to 
the Court-house ; all she wanted, said she, was to hear 
that Georgina had been " let off." 

When they arrived at the Town Hall it seemed to 
them that nearly half the hillsiders had come to hear 
" the trial," as the examination was considered by most 
of them to be. And this annoyed Ben, even more than 
it embarrassed Sheirlaw. He wondered why they could 
not have stayed at home and minded their own affairs, 
instead of wasting their time in poking their scandal- 
loving noses into a matter of this sort. Herman also 
would have been there ; but his uncle had expressly 
forbidden him to go, and Amy had said that he was right 
in doing so. 

Because of the importance of the case there was a full 
Boich of magistrates. Apparently there were no small 
cases to be heard, for Georgina's name was called im- 
mediately the court opened, and a warder brought her 
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in. She wag pale, but there was no qixiver in her eyes, 
no tightening of her hps. To her brother this was re- 
assuring, although he had not really expected anything 
else ; to Ben — now beUeving that Adam's death had 
come about as represented — her bearing was merely a 
piece of silent, conclusive evidence that be had done 
Sheirlaw wrong in suspecting him. 

With steady step Georgina walked to the dock, 
seeing the crowded court, yet looking neither to the 
right nor the left. From the dock she gave one swift 
glance at her brother's face (he and Ben sat tc^ther at 
the solicitors' table), knew how he had suffered and was 
suffering still, prayed in her heart that he would hold his 
peace, and fixed her gaze on the Bench. 

In his brief, opening statement the prosecuting 
counsel, without being the least severe on Georgina, 
showed that he had doubts as to whether or not she 
struck the blow that killed AdauL Of course, he could 
say nothing definite on this head ; it was no part of the 
charge. But it sounded the note of alarm both to her 
and to Sheirlaw. In addition, it set Ben wondering 
afresh, and made him think that there must be some- 
thing in it after all — else why would this lawyer hint at 
it as he was doing ? 

Evidence was begun by the prosecution putting up 
the constable, who created an unfavourable impression 
when his answers showed how cool Georgina had been 
on meeting him and afterwards in the kitchen, and that 
feeling was strengthened when he repeated her words 
to her brother as to how the latter had rushed in just 
as she struck the blow. By a series of deft questions 
counsel then drew out the bearing of Sheirlaw during 
the time the three of them were in the kitchen, all of 
which went to show that he was the perturbed one, 
and that she practically made the answers for him to 
give to the constable. 

The cross-examination by Georgina's advocate brought 
out nothing in her favour, the result being that she 
b^an to dread the upshot of the hearing; whilst 
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Sheirlaw hardly knew whether to dread it or to be glad 
at the prospect of circumstances doing for him that 
which he lacked the determination to do for himself. 

Bargate was then called to say what he knew as to 
Sheirlaw using the hammer in repairing the cowshed. 
His replies were not given staccato, as the constable's 
had been. He was unaccustomed to the ways of a 
police court, and to nearly every answer he had a rider, 
the total of which was that he did not believe the 
hammer to have been in the house till Sheirlaw took it 
in when he ran there. Neither could the objections of 
Georgina's counsel, nor the admonitions of the magis- 
trate, check his remarks ; they seemed to come out 
independently of himself. Not satisfied with saying 
more whilst being corrected, to each caution he squeaked, 

" Well, 01 come he-are to tell the trewth," and went 
on as before. 

The defending counsel would have nothing to do with 
Bargate ; so the latter returned to his seat, quite content 
with what he had done, and not flushed or flurried in 
the least. Then with the almost single remark that the 
defendant's guilt hung on her own confession, the Crown 
advocate sat down ; his case was practically completed. 
If his way of conducting the case was unusual, he, at 
least, knew his own purpose and what grounds he had 
for pursuing it. Besides, in any event, Georgina had 
already convicted herself of having killed Adam, and 
the prosecution did not intend to try to prove any 
premeditation. 

The defence (which, under the circumstances, was an 
effort at conviction) started with Sheirlaw being put 
into the box, and Georgina's counsel led him carefully — 
to the shrewd, old-fashioned solicitor at his side it was 
even gingerly — over what was supposed to have been 
the order of events on that tragic afternoon. This was, 
of course, just the same as Sheirlaw had previously told 
Ben and the solicitor ; and his manner of re-tetling it — 
under the influencing presence and watchful eyes of 
Georgina— was someUiing like his own, general, easy 
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way of talking, the whUe he looked upward and straight 
ahead at a sunlit patch on the opposite wall. To his 
sister it was plain that he had lately recovered from 
the stupefaction that had seized him at the moment of 
the calamity ; but from minute to minute she was not 
sure that, if left to himself, he would not up and say he 
struck the blow. It was because of this quiet delivery 
of his that his pieces of hesitation were t^en as being 
part of the man, whereas each pause was due to the fact 
that he was then, as Georgina knew, on the point of 
telling a direct lie whilst impressed by the oath he had 
taken to speak the truth. 

Time and time again Georgina trembled — as much 
as it was in her to tremble — lest he should refuse the 
lie that was being asked of him, and which she knew 
him to be hesitating about. But the worst of this 
came during his cross-examination, when she thought 
verily that he would throw up the deception. So 
anxious was she throughout this ordeal that she soon 
fixed her gaze on him in a way that drew the close 
attention of the magistrate, the prosecuting coimsel and 
others, unknown to her. Happily for the brother and 
sister the advocate fastened only to the subject of how 
the hammer came to be indoors before the outrage was 
attempted. And as Sheirlaw held steadily to what he 
had already said on this matter, quietly shouldering 
off every attempt to lead him away from his plain story 
and short answers — ^made with the object of causing 
him to contradict himself in some way — counsel soon 
gave him up, and from that moment only did Geoi^ina 
breathe with freedom. 

Ben was next called and questioned as to the relations 
between Adam and the Sheirlaws ; and although the 
hearing had aromed that suppressed idea in his mind, 
he had no thought of retaliation. Therefore his answers 
were emphatic and to the point that, so far as he knew — 
and he was in and out of the house daily — ^there was no 
serious friction between his brother and the Sheirlaws, 
and never had been. 
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" In fact, if there was any cause for animosity on 
either side it was on my brother's, because he was to 
have left the house next day owing to their objection to 
some of bifi ways," said Ben, in a sudden impulse to do 
justice. 

Under further questioning he explained this. Then 
the counsel asked, seemingly as something that did not 
matter much, and at the end of some semi-whispering 
as to the next thing to be done, 

'* What do you think made your brother attempt 
this outrage ? " 

" I don't know — imless he was crazy," Ben answered, 
using the reference to madness merely in a general way. 

" Then, there was no reason at all, so far as you 
know ? — no outward reason, that is ? " 

" No — none at all." 

This ended Ben's testimony ; and after some legal 
discussion Georgina was asked if she wished to give 
evidence on her own behalf. She said, " Yes," and 
was conducted around to the witness-box. As a matter 
of fact, her solicitor, after thoroughly studying the case 
and herself, had previously come to the conclusion that 
this would be a wise proceeding, and counsel was acting 
on his advice. And plain, indeed, was the tale she told, 
with no faltering, no apparent trying to remember what 
had happened. In a manner almost as easy as her 
brother's she quickly, briefly recapitulated the whole 
occurrence, from Adam's entry to her self-surrender ; 
and what a difference there was between the soft texture 
of his speech and the rap-tap finality of hers I — even 
though the tone was now pitched so low that, while it 
reached the Bench and counsel, because of their near- 
ness, the front row of mere listeners in the gallery had 
to strain their bearing to catch a phrase here and there. 

The one item that caused both surprise and enlighten- 
ment was her recital of Adam's declaration of love. To 
Ben this was quite new and the starting point for much 
cogitation ; whilst Sheirlaw had, of course, heard it 
already from the solicitor. As to the use of the hammer : 
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Had she not already heard her brother tell how he 
brought the thing in and left it on the table ? What 
more simple, then, than she should say that when Adam 
sprang at her she snatched the hammer, lost her hold 
on it as she went backwards, regained it a moment 
or two later, when Adam's purpose became plainly 
apparent, and dealt the blow where it would have the 
most effect, his head being then near her waist 7 To 
the question, 

" Did it occur to you that you might kill him ? " she 
replied emphatically, 

" No — I thought to stun him. A blow anywhere 
else would not have saved me." Counsel's hand was 
up, cautioning her to say no more. 

" Do you think he was sober at the time ? " 

" Yes ; but he had been very dnmk the day before, 
and he was certainly queer in his manner at times." 
Ben had said this already, in explaining why Adam was 
to have left the house, so no further notice was taken 
of her rider. 

Her counsel then addressed the magistrates on the 
ground that there was no case to go to the assize ; the 
blow she had struck was solely in her own defence and 
without any felonious intention, he maintained therefore 
his client should be acquitted. The prosecuting counsel 
whispered with his solicitor, and left the decision to the 
Ben<^. Apparently he cared httle how the matter went ; 
he had his own purpose to serve, and it seemed as if 
the hearing had brought out matters to that end. The 
result was that the magistrates, afraid to acquit Georgina, 
committed her for trial at the assize. 

Then Ben and Sheirlaw went back to the hillside 
together ; but the atmosphere between them had 
changed considerably since morning. Ben's sympathy 
was almost gone, and Sheirlaw felt that fact — he knew 
that he was not believed to have carried the hammer 
indoors till he rushed there in response to Georgina's 
scream, and such a feeling to him was almost un- 
bearable. Adding to the strain of his already racked 
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mind, he felt that he would rather undergo any other 
public censure and years of imprisonment than have 
people think, as they now apparently must think, that 
he had told lies and was sheltering behind his sister's 
sacrifice. Oh, that he had foreseen this possibility I 
he thought, as he gazed through the window, whilst 
Ben sat at the opposite end of the compartment. Yet 
he put no blame on Georgina for rushing into his place. 
All his blame and regret and well-nigh sU his thought 
were on and for his allowing her to do so. For the time 
being these overcrowded his hesitancy to step into his 
proper place. Then, when the latter reappeared it was 
met by the reflection that he must go on with the thing 
as it now stood ; but again there was this new dishonour, 
far worse, in a way, than the first one. Thus the see- 
saw continued. 

On alighting from the train Sheirlaw said he had some 
business to attend to in the town, and he would follow 
on. Glad of this excuse for parting — which Ben had 
thought of making — the latter went up the hillside alone ; 
and when he, with his resentment all alive again, told 
Miriam of this feature of the examination she refused 
to put any faith in it, adding that he was not being true 
to himself in doing so. Even when Sheirlaw was 
arrested on the charge of manslaughter, a few days later, 
whilst Ben was away at Maldon market, she still adhered 
to her belief in his innocence. Knowing what a desper- 
ate woman could do at such a time, what she herself 
would have done, and being loyal to her belief in the 
honesty of the brother and sister, she declared that 
nothing would shake her opinion that both of them had 
told the truth. 

Then came Sheirlaw's immediate appearance before 
the magistrate, and with it the information that when 
he was arrested he had said to the constable, *' Yes, it 
was I who struck the blow, and I am glad the suspense 
is over." Against this Georgina could say nothing ; 
the upshot being that she was released at once, and he 
was committed for trial at the assize that was to be held 
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about a month later. Naturally, Georgina did not 
return to the hillside, nor was she ever seen there again. 
She spent the interval amongst her own people, away 
in the west — where no tidings of the affair had pene- 
trated — deploring in her heart that circumstances had 
weakened her iKfluence over Frank by removing her 
from him, yet never seeing that she had erred in leaping 
so finally into his place. 

Another thing that happened before Sheirlaw's trial 
came on — Ben tackled the subject as to whether or not 
he and Miriam should also leave the hillside and try 
for a happier life in fresh scenes. The new shame had 
brought back the old one with redoubled force, and the 
aceumulation of the two was compelling hira into an 
even narrower life than he had lived during the past 
two years. Of this debate with himself he said nothing 
to Miriam ; he wished to be unbiased in his decision ; 
but he was not — the pull of the paternal acres, the old 
homestead and his hatred of " nmning away " were 
the deciding factors. So they moved into High Bam, 
took Mrs. Wickham with them, and were forttmate 
enough to re-let their cottage at once. Not that this 
was by any means a happy change. The cottage had 
become endeared to them as their first home, especially 
to Ben, and he was the more loth of the two to part 
with any of their early household gods. Some of the 
latter had to go, of course — High Bam could not hold 
them all ; and to make room for what he took there he 
sold those things of which Adam had been most fond. 
By this means the more vivid reminders of his brother 
were put away, and the furnishing of the chief rooms 
became less ornate, more " select " and more to the 
liking of their new occupants. 

As for Miriam, the narrowness of her life and her 
likelihood of revolting against it : Of the latter she had 
shown no more than a murmur now and then, and 
rather by inference than direct, since Adam's monetary 
Iweak-up. The fact that Ben had then stood forth 
alone, lus own master in every way and the maker or 
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marrer of their comfort, seemed to have steadied her, 
to have bound them closer together — if that were 
possible. Besides, a second child was coming; and 
that would be an additional check on her resentment 
against circumstances, a fresh and increased binding to 
the shortcomings and — to her — the galling annoyances 
of the mode of life which she had selected in defiuice of 
duty and convention. 



Late one evening, some days after Ben and Miriam 
moved into High Bam, Amy was sitting, sewing, at the 
table in the dining-room of Mill Fann. Close by sat 
Herman, with his side to the edge of the table, his 
face towards Amy, his upper arm on the table and his 
head resting sideways on his hand. He occasionally 
smoked a cigarette, and divided his attentions between 
a halfpenny comic paper and a desultory, low-toned 
conversation with her, the main and recurring topic of 
which was the removal mentioned above. The subduing 
of their voices was because of Ramzem being present 
reading a newspaper in his chair by the hearthrug. 
Presently he lowered his paper, looked leisurely at the 
young couple and asked, 

" When's your banns read the third time ? " 
'* Next Sunday," answered Herman, showing a little 
alertness and glancing in the direction of his uncle. 

" Well, then you two had better see about gettin* 
married next week. — Hadn't you ? — Seems to me you 
had." He was now looking at Amy, to whom his 
question was really addressed, and whose cheeks were 
fliishing quickly ; but Herman interposed by straighten- 
ing himself up and saying, 
*' Oh, I'm ready, uncle 1 — quite ready." 
" Yes, I daresay — in your 'magination ; an* the next 
body might think you just as ready for Heaven," replied 
Ramzem in his usual, quiet, ironic manner, and in the 
tone by which he had so often been summarily judged 
to be a hard man. Herman leaned against the table 
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again ; his alertness was gone for the moment. Ram- 
zem began again, with the gaze of his sunken eyes now 
on Herman's face, 

" I meant get your clothes an' that ready. You'll 
want a new suit. — ^Won't you ? Unless you think you'd 
like to marry in your wcrkin'-clothes, an' make a new 
fashion. Or mebbe you're not thinkin' of layin* up for 
the future ? I know it's hardly the thing to do now- 
adays — it's old-fashioned, so it can't be worth anything. 
But don't you quit them old fashions too much ; you 
stick to 'era a bit more 'an you do, till the new ones get 
old an' as good as the old ones ; then it'll be soon 
enough to <^nge." 

" I try to do the best I can, uncle," said Herman 
penitentially. 

" Yes, well, there's plenty worse ; only don't jump 
too much. — Doesn't matter whether you be walkin' or 
runnin', keep your rein tight an' look ahead. You be 
ready to-morro' after dinner an' go with me to Chelms- 
f'rd. — It's no good goin' to little tailors 'bout here." 

Herman replied, more brightly, that he would be 
ready. Meanwhile, as he could not openly show his 
feelings to Amy, out went both his feet till they felt 
one of hers and gave it a squeeze. At the same time 
Ramzem was saying to her, 

*' But 'twas you I was thinkin' on most, girl. How 
be you ? — Ready ? — I know girls are better at this than 
young men, gen'rally — you looks ahead more." 

" Yes, thank you, I'm nearly ready ; but it's a short 
time to get a dress made-up in," answered Amy, colour- 
ing up again. She had been preparing secretly ever 
since she came to live in the house. 

" Oh, you tell your dressmaker as I'll send her a fat 
duck. — No, better than that ; you come to Chelmsrtd 
with us to-morro', you'll get it smarter an' quicker 
thcr'." 

*' Yes, and much dearer, too t — p'r'aps more than I 
can afford." 

" Well, never mind. Amy — it shan't come out of "'»•'■ 
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pocket ; it'll be one of my weddin' presents,'* said 
Ramzera slowly, and leaned back in his chair, as if he 
was tired physically. 

"I'm sure I'm much obliged to you," — Herman reached 
out and squeezed her foot again. — " I only wish I could 
show you how much," she concluded, looking at his thin, 
drawn face with its bluish lips and faint hectic spots, 
one on each cheek, and wishing with all her heart that 
" something could be done for him." His appearance 
was daily a source of pain to her, because of what lay 
under it ; as it was, with equal regularity, the cause of 
Herman wishing that he could square up matters with 
Ben and Miriam, 

Thus the wedding came about, on a splendidly clear 
and genial day in the rather slack time between hay- 
cutting and harvest, and Ramzem gave away a bride 
who blushed truly and was heartily glad to be away 
from the church and its throng of villagers. For she 
had no family to come with flowers, confetti, old slippers, 
and rejoice in her good fortune. Her mother was dead ; 
her father had disappeared years before ; brothers she 
had none, and her only sister was in service at Bishop 
Stortford, half-across the county. But Ramzem had 
seen to it that she had help and attendants, the first in 
a couple of female cousins whom he had summoned to 
Mill Farm, and the second in bis cowman's two young 
daughters, whose white muslin frocks he had presented 
to them. The village was not allowed to think that 
a wedding from his house was done any-how. As for 
the usual rice etc. : Amy was well-liked by the few 
women and young persons about Mill Farm, and five 
shillings from Ramzem went a long way in providing 
them with the usual missiles. 

Soon after midday the party was back at home and 
seated around a well-provided board, the Thomes being 
there, and where Ramzem's painfully sad face and 
quietude were but small checks on the merriment and 
gastric satisfaction. The afternoon went in perspiring 
jollity on the lawn ; and Amy moved about in it all, 
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happy and of modest demeanour ; whilst Hennan 
smoked his cootinuous cigarettes, gay in a new grey-blue 
jacket and trousers, a figured waistcoat, a tie to match 
and a red rose in his buttonhole. He was as merry as 
his lack of boisterousness and the presence of his uncle 
would allow, and genuinely thankful withal at the good 
things that had fallen in his way. 

Towards tea-time Ramzem was persuaded to join a 
game of kiss-in-the-ring, which he did silently and out 
of sheer desire not to spoil the fun. So far he had shared 
in none of the joyful racket, and he was afraid that his 
holding aloof was making him too much a skeleton at 
the feast. But it was a sad concession on his part, and 
sad it proved for the merry-makers, especially for Amy. 
Having paid the penalty for being '* called out," her 
first time, she dropped the handkerchief on his shoulder 
and ran. He hurried after her, and fell in a heap when 
he was half-way around the ring. In a moment all 
was consternation and hushed fear. The little crowd 
jostled about him. Thome took possession of the 
situation, helped by his wife and the two cousins. The 
ring of grown-ups and children was made to stand back 
and give air. Ramzem was insensible and appeared to 
be dead ; but after much anxiety and continuous 
application of the usual restoratives he came-to slowly 
and was assisted indoors, saying faintly that he would 
be all right soon and telling the party to go back to their 
game. 

Throughout the evening he sat quietly in his chair, 
and the merriment naturally flickered out much earlier 
than it would otherwise have done. Amy and Herman 
were to have gone to Clacton-on-Sea for a week ; but 
in spite of Ramzem telling them to go and not be 
troubled with thoughts of him. Amy refused to go, and 
Herman upheld her decision. Thome told Ramzem, for 
the sixth time, that he ought to have a doctor sent for, 
which he persisted in declining, and went to bed. When 
morning came he was found to have died peacefully in 
hb sleep. The doctor said that the cause of death was 
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syncope ; yet Amy and some other embryo pathologists 
in emotion would have it that Ramzem died of a broken 
heart, and Herman remarked bitingly that when Ben 
Withers heard about it he would no doubt " take a long 
view an' think large." 

After the funeral Ramzem's lawyer informed Herman 
that the farmstead and land were left to hi?" and Amy, 
so long as they lived in peace together ; but if a separa- 
tion came the one who caused it was to have no further 
right in the property, and if either of them committed 
any serious unmatrimonial act the same weis to hold 
good. To which he replied, with a telling look at Amy, 

" There isn't much fear of that, old girl. — Is there ? " 
Her answer being that she did not thmk there was. 



A week or so later Sheirlaw was tried at the assize and 
sentenced to six months' imprisonment. It was inti- 
mated by the judge, in passing sentence, that if he had 
given himself up at first and told the truth he would 
probably not have had to go to prison. As it was, both 
be and his sister had committed perjury to thwart 
justice, and they could think themselves leniently dealt 
with in not having to answer that charge. 

In settling up with Sheiilaw's solicitor Ben, partially 
at the instance of Miriam, cancelled the remainder of 
the £100 debt ; so that he should have all he could get 
for his land and cottage to start with elsewhere. 

As for himself : Ben had now decided to hold on at 
High Bam and live down the past, come ill or well. 
He would make the winning back of his neighbours' 
respect and the lost acres his life's work, and with it the 
possibility of using his better self in the higher interest 
of tilings around him ; in all of which he was well- 
seconded by Miriam, now that they could be married. 
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"Eqnal to Loti'» ' Pfcheur d'Wande.'"— iJa^ TtUgraph. "A luienea 
of touch which reveali the nit*ter-hand."— Jfl£> Mail. " A work of Utera- 
tnie, ma«t vivid and iotenw." — Standard. "DiipUp renuukabte power. 
He ha* undoattfed genjua."— WirJU. "Standi out like a clanic."— Fom^^ 
fau: 
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BOOKS BY J. E. PATTERSON. 
WATCHERS BY THE SHORE. 6s. 

" Hr. PattcnoQ knows wh&t a great work of fiction is, and boldly Kti hi* 
foot on the ilopo of Punanat." — Spiiwer. " Aitmiibiag tealtsta." — Glatt. 
"SogEMtt compaiisoQ more than once with the great lei epic of Victor 
Hugo."— ./W/ Matt G«**itt. "Hu real value . . . touched with the 
gnndenr of it* (uiroundinp." — Pmuh, 

TILLERS OF THE SOIL. 6s. 

"Mr. Pattenon will be likened to Thonut Hardy."— .^fCjImKHiw. "He 
has handled a big theme with vigoQi and trinmphant maiteiy." — Bttkmam. 
" Handled with Geoige EUot'i calm terenity." — Dailji CknmtU. "Has an 
unmistakable touch of Fielding." — T^mti, "A magtuficent piece-work.".— 
WtilmiiuUr Caulb. 

LOVE LIKE THE SEA. 6s. 

" Pecnliar TividneM . . . tense feeling. Hr. Pattenon i« one of our chief 
writers of fiction, who are, in the fhlleit and best sense of the word, realitts." 
— Dttify T4l*grafih. "The complete impression is that we are oalude praise 
and blame, in the presence of powen of nature which, like the sea, are too 
strong Ibr man."— Tl'mu. "Whether on land or tea, Hr. Patterson boldi 
jon speUbonnd from the fini page to the last." — Trmlh, 

THE STORY OF STEPHEN 
COMPTON. 6s. 

"A novel of real power. . . . Baming, fital." — Bnglith JieoUto, "Marka 
the author a* a noreliit oT originality."— ■Sen!! naw. "The work of a true 
tlMtH,"—ObttTVtr. "Mr. Pattenoa's best work so br."^A.yanMVCasf//(, 

HIS FATHER'S WIFE. 6s. 

"The book can only add to Mr. Patterson's already considerable reputa- 
tion." — Slamdard. "The makings of an i&cbylean tragedy, rings extra- 
ordinarily trtte." — Obstrvtr. "Great simplicity of nairative, with labtle 
analysj of character and dramatic portrayal." — Ghtgom Hertdd. "Thii ia a 
very itroi^ \ai^'~~Evtmtig Standard. "One hears the beating sound of 
the ocean throi^hoat this powerful and impressiTe story." — Gbbt. " Mr. 
Patterson has achieved a success that can hardly be measured at the moment. 
It reaches the highest emotions and plumbs the depth of gloom and despair. 
The instinct for great work has guided unerringly."— AsJ/ Mfd/ GautU. 
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